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EDITORIAL 


Planning and development ha\e become almost a cliche in India^ 
Parado\icaSIy enough, municipal governments which provide the basic in- 
frastructure at the level of the urban areas have virtually been left out of the 
ambit of planning. In various forums problems of rapid urbanisation and 
the gradual deterioration of civic administration have repeatedly been dis- 
cussed. There is a general awareness that mounting urban problems need 
to be tackled urgently. In fact, the explosive situation in the Calcutta 
Metropolitan District has taught us the lesson that unless remedial steps are 
taken in time the situation in our urban areas is bound to get out of hand. 
ITie Third Five Year Plan realised the urgency of involving the municipal 
authorities in the formulation and implementation of the local urban plans 
and pleaded for the strengthening of municipal administration. To start 
with it was proposed that “as many towns and cities as possible and at any 
rate those with a population of one hundred thousand or more should come 
into the scheme of planning in an organic way, each city mobilising its own 
resources and helping to create the condition for a better living for its 
citizens”. This was followed up by a circular letter from the Planning 
Commission In August, 1962 to all the State Governments suggesting the 
preparation of city development plans which should be brought within the 
framework of the State plans. In very few cases, however, attempts were 
made to achieve this objective and mostly, the idea of city development plan 
floundered on the rock of general State apathy to support the municipal 
plans. Paucity of finance is often a bandy alibi for Inactivity. The importance 
of financial resources is not being minimised; but, what often stands in the 
way is the absence of a progressive attitude to take local planning seriously. 
The objectives and the techniques of planning are also not always available. 
Thus lack of knowledge itself, not infrequently stands in the way. The long- 
buried idea of city development plan was sought to be revived in a recently 
organised seminar in the Indian Institute of Public Administration on “Local 
Authority Policy Planning” in collaboration with the Institute of Local 
Government Studies, University of Birmingham, England. Ihe seminar 
examined in details the scope and contents of a city development plan, the 
techniques and analytical tools necessary for the preparation of such a plan 
and the organisational requirements to support it. There was a feeling that 
the urban situation in our municipal areas was deteriorating day by day and 
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it might be fatal to sit back passivly. The Fifth Five Year Plan is now in 
the process of preparation. It is expected that fresh thinking would be 
given^to the formulation and implementation of city development plans as a 
integral part of the respective State plans. Our municipal governments 
have always been considered as mere maintenance agencies, but a time has 
come when this static attitude needs to be replaced by a kind of bold adven- 
turism. The hard truth is that municipal governments have got to be 
involved in local area planning and development, as no one else can under- 
take these tasks. And the sooner this is done the better for us. 


—EDITOR 



MUNICIPAL 

PROPERTY 

TAXATION 

AND 

URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 


I. R. KHURANA* 


The federal structure of India consists 
of three tiers of government — Central, 
State and Local, with a strong tendency 
toward centralisation of revenue resources. 
The Central taxes on urban property con- 
sists of wealth tax, gift tax, estate duty 
and income lax. These taxes are broad- 
based, and urban land and property is 
one of the various items they cover. The 
Stale Governments invariably impose a 
small stamp duty on the registration of 
transfer of properties but do not general- 
ly levy any tax on urban land and 
pioperties as such. Nevertheless, there 
are a few departures from this general 
rule. Thus m the States of Punjab, 
Haryana, Jammu and Kashmir, a State 
tax on land and buildings is levied in 
notified urban areas at the rate of 
10 per cent of the annual rental value after 
allowing 10 per cent deduction for 
repairs, maintenance, etc. The State of 
Madhya Pradesh levies an urban property 
tax in urban areas which has a popu- 
lation of 10,000 or above. The Govern- 
ment of Tamil Nadu levies an annual 
tax on urban lands at the rate of 
0.4 per cent of the market value of 
urban land. In Andhra Pradesh, a State 
surcharge on municipal property tax is 
levied by Hyderabad-Secundrabad and 
other municipalities with a population of 
over 15,000, 

By far the more universal and 
important tax on urban land and proper- 
ty is one levied by the urban local autho- 
rities. The tax is popularly known aa 
‘‘house tax” and sometimes the “general 
rate”. It is levied in all the Slate though 
some of the municipalities within a State 
might not be utilising it. The rates of 
tax vary from State to State and from 
municipality to municipality within the 
same State. The system of taxation is 
generally uniform except in very rare 
cases where, as in Delhi and Lucknow, 
the tax is levied on a progressive rate on 
a slab system. In Delhi the rates vary 
from 10 per cent to 22 per cent in 
different slabs. For commercial property^ 


•Project Specialist, UNICEF Project, Centre for Training and Researefi in Municipal Administraf 
tion» Indian Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi. 
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the rates for corresponding slabs are 
still higher. Unoccupied buildings and 
vacant lands are not subject to municipal 
property tax because they do not yield 
any annual rent or income. The only 
exception to this statement is provided 
by Delhi and Madras where the res- 
pective municipal corporations do levy a 
tax on vacant land. 

The basis of assessment of the munici- 
pal property tax is annual rental value. 
Though the municipal Acts define annual 
rental value to be equivalent to the rent 
at which property may reasonably be 
expected to be let from year to year, yet 
in actual practice the assessment is based 
on actual rent which is in most cases 
difficult to ascertain. In the case of rent- 
control properties whose rents were fixed 
several years ago and which, therefore, are 
far below the prevailing rent level, the 
assessment has to be based on statutory, 
controlled rent. 

The existing data on taxation of urban 
lands and buildings though available from 
1950-51 onwards are incomplete and 
sketchy and do not give a clear picture. 
It is only from 1960-61 onwards that all- 
India estimates of aggregate property tax 
collection are available. Table I gives the 
tax revenues of urban local bodies from 
lands and buildings during the years 
1960-61 to 1967-68. 

The financial importance of this tax 
can be assessed from the fact that the 
income derived from it accounted for 
more than one-half of the aggregate tax 
revenue of the municipalities. However, 
the importance of this tax as a source of 
revenue varies with the size of the urban 
areas. It constituted over two-third of 
the tax revenue of municipal corporations, 
nearly one-half of the assessment of the 
other cities with over 1 lakh population, 
two-fifth in town of population range of 
50,000 to 100,000 and one-third in towns 
of 20,000 to 50,000 persons. This is, of 
course, due to the fact that the corpora- 
tion areas are better developed and tax 
rates are also much higher than in smal- 
ler cities and towns. 


Table I 

Tax Revenue Receipts of Urban Local 
Bodies from Property Taxation, 
1960-61 to 1967-68 


Year 

Tax Revenue 
{rupees 
crores) 

Percentage in^ 
crease aver 
the previous 
period 

1960-61 

24.88 

— 

1963-64 

29.14 

17.58 

1964-65 

34.61 

18.87 

1965-66 

38.47 

11.21 

1966-67 

43.73 

13.6 

1967-68 

47.45 

8.5 


Sources: (1) Report of the Committee on 
Augmentation of Financial 
Resources of Urban Local 
Bodies, Ministry of Health, 
November, 1963. 

(2) Data collected from State 
Governments and Urban 
Local Bodies. 

It would be seen from Table I that 
the property tax yields have almost 
doubled up during the period. But one 
should not lose sight of the fact during 
this period apart from the general increase 
in price level in land values which had also 
gone up by nearly 75 per cent, the land 
prices has gone manifold and property 
tax yields have apparently failed in the 
past years to rise sufficiently to meet the 
expanding needs of urban local bodies for 
urban development. 

One would, of course, like to know 
the extent to which this upsurge in land 
values has matched the tax collection. On 
one hand assessments, even if made per- 
fectly, should be expected to rise less than 
the land values because of the contractual 
nature of the rent on which taxation is 
based. On the other hand, land was 
more intensively developed during 1960- 
61 and 1967-68 in ail the cities — a factor 
which would have enlarged the property 
tax irrespective of prices. There are hard 
ly any data available which enable on • 
to disentangle these changes. No statist 
tics are generally available which could- 
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make aggregate assessment of collections 
into those arising from business vs. resi- 
dential property; land vs. houses; new vs. 
old properties or any other details. 

Per capita property tax yields show 
similar disparities as are evident in total 
tax collections. In 1962-63 the per capita 
collection of property tax including service 
taxes was Rs. 35 in Bombay, Rs. 15 in 
Madras, Rs. 9.5 in Nagpur, Rs. 8.00 in 
Delhi and Rs. 5.00 in Hyderabad. The 
amounts were below Rs. 10.00 per capita in 
most of the municipalities. In view of the 
wide variations in property taxation ob- 
served as between various urban local bo- 
dies, a few questions immediately crop up 
as to whether (i) a more effective property 
taxation system is really feasible or not; 
and (li) the property taxes can be turned 
into a more dynamic source of revenue 
for financing urban development parti- 
cularly when the land prices have shown 
a tremendous upsurge. 

It deserves to be stated in this connec- 
tion that municipal property taxes are 
administered by the municipalities them- 
selves. It is they who make assessment 
of annual value, hear and decide appeals 
against assessments, issue tax notices and 
collect the tax amount due. The administ- 
ration of this tax is, incidentally, the 
weakest point in the financial ad" aistra- 
tion of the urban local bodies. For want 
of proper machinery for assessment and 
collection of taxes, most municipalities do 
not have either satisfactory assessments 
or adequate collection. In quite a few 
States a large number of municipalities do 
not, in fact, levy a property tax. For 
example in 1960-61, 83 per cent of the 
municipalities in Rajasthan, 43 per cent 
in Uttar Pradesh, 38 per cent in Punjab, 
35 per cent in Gujarat and 18 per cent in 
Madhya Pradesh were found to be not 
levying a property tax. Further, even 
though the municipal Acts require periodi- 
cal reassessments to be made, such re- 
assessment remains in default for several 
years. As regards the collection of the 
tax, the situation is no better. 

From the foregoing paragraphs it 
would be seen that the present system of 


municipal property taxation is weak in all 
regards — rates, basis, assessment pro- 
cedures, valuations, collection and admi- 
nistration. This statement is all the more 
corroborated by the fact that the assess- 
ment are only 60 per cent of the current 
value and only two-third of the ordinary 
type (as imposed) are actually collected. 
But since municipal bodies would have to 
bank primarily on property taxes as they 
satisfy the maximum canons and criteria 
of taxation — they are equitable, yield is 
stable, tax base strictly local and adminis- 
tration simple and economical, it is not 
in their present form that they would be 
expected to continue. The system of 
municipal property taxation would require 
substantial improvements so far as basis 
of assessment and overall administration 
is concerned. More than this, efforts will 
also have to be made to so broaden and 
widen the municipal property tax that it 
will not only effectively mop up unearned 
increase in values of urban land and 
properties, but also become a lucrative 
source for financing urban development. 

The essential pre-condition for any 
reform of the urban property tax is an 
overhauling of the administrative machine- 
ry for assessment and collection. It would 
be futile and inequitable to impose higher 
tax rates, change the tax base, or add new 
kinds of taxes on property, unless better 
enforcement is assured. Proper assess- 
ment and collection by itself would lead 
to substantial increases in revenues. 
Practically all experts seems to agree that' 
permanent and politically independent 
assessment agencies must be created by 
the States, which would be responsible 
for the assessment at the local level. 
Possibly, the Central Government could 
give same technical assistance in the 
development of an administrative set-up 
and in the training of assessors. At the 
moment, the shortage of qualified asses- 
sors is frequently cited as one reason for 
the poor assessment performance. The 
three States (Andhra, Maharashtra, and 
Rajasthan) which have initiated, or are 
considering steps in the direction of creat- 
ing an independent assessment agency 
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may in the not too distant future welcome 
‘some assistance- 

The work of property tax collection is 
greatly facilitated if there are adequate 
penalities for non-payment. Most im- 
portant, It is necessary that municipal 
bodies be given adequate legal powers to 
proceed against tax payers with large and 
persistent arrears. Sanctions against de- 
faulters might include removal of house- 
hold goods, sale of the property or impri- 
sonment. Secondly, a high interest rate 
should be charged on arrears; and per- 
haps a small rebate might be given for 
prompt payment. The Ford Foundation 
Team^ which studied India’s urban hous- 
ing in 1965, was told that one city had 
phenomenal success in reducing delin- 
quencies by raising the penalty interest 
rate from 6 to 12 per cent. The Zakaria 
Committee observes that collections are 
better m States like Kerala and Tamil 
Nadu where the collection staff is respon- 
sible to State officials and, therefore, can 
proceed with greater independence. The 
recommendation that the collection machi- 
nery be put under Stale administration 
is a logical corollary to the recommenda- 
tion that the assessment machinery should 
foe State administered. 

Further, the property tax needs to foe 
freed from the rent control provisions. 
Several court cases have established that 
the annual rateable value of a building 
niider rent control is the controlled rent. 
Property tax receipts are thereby frozen, 
despite the fact that many landlords are 
known to collect under cover more than 
the controlled rent. If we assume that 
the rent is a payment for housing and the 
property tax is a payment for municipal 
services, there is no compelling reason as 
to why property taxes have to be frozen 
alongwith rents. As a matter of fact the 
freezing Of f:irOperty taxes deprives the 
urban local bodies of much needed funds 
required for municipal services and im- 
provements. It follows that municipal 
bodies should foe allowed to assess annual 
value on the basis of th^ current rental 
valne which a property would have in a 
frCo market. If this were done, some 


landlords probably would have to be 
allowed to pass a part of the increase in 
property taxes in the form of rent in- 
crease. Many tenants, no doubt, could 
afford these relatively small increments. 

Undoubtedly, any modilicatioii of 
rent control to allow for gradual increases 
in property taxes would be unpopular and 
politically difficult. However, changes 
could be made in steps. One might start 
with properties which are coming under 
rent control for the first time now, or 
with properties renting at more than a 
certain amount, such as Rs. 35 or 40 per 
month. Or one might merely provide 
some dispensation for hardship cases, i.e., 
low-income people whose rents would go 
up significantly. 

Until assessment are shifted from an 
annual value to a capital value basis, a 
basis more desirable in principle and 
particularly when valuation of urban 
properties is going to be undertaken for 
ceilings on urban properties, vacant 
urban land should be subject to a special 
property tax. Some period after acqui- 
sition of vacant land, a penalty tax for 
non-use should also be imposed which 
rises sharply with the length of the time 
the property is being kept vacant. 

The cities and towns which charge 
very low property tax rates need to raise 
these to the levels prevailing in the more 
highly taxed localities. The States could 
play a crucial role by setting adequate 
legal minimum rates- 

Graduated property taxes seem to be 
working satisfactorily in a number of 
places, and their use could be extended 
within the existing legal framework. By 
shifting from a flat to a graduated rate, 
the burden of increase could be made to 
fall more heavily on owners of larger and 
more valuable properties. 

Betterment levies and development 
charges should also be made to become a 
part of the property tax system in all 
municipalities and municipal corporations.. 
Admittedly, these taxes are not easy to 
administer. However, some taxation of 
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unearned increments in property values is the Danish system of taxing periodic 
so obviously necessary and equitable that increments in assessed site valuations 
an attempt should be made to overcome could be introduced, once a suitable 
the administrative difficulties. Probably assessment machinery has been created. 




SOCIAL 

BACKGROUND 

OF 

MUNICIPAL 

COUNCILLORS 

IN 

TELANGANA 


M. KISTAIAH* 


Under the Andhra Pradesh Munici- 
palities Act 1965, the mimidpal councils 
ha\e been charged with the responsibility 
of rendering a range of important ci\ic 
services to the citizens. Since the elected 
ci\ic leaders have an important role to 
play in running the municipal machinery, 
3t needs to be inquired : what types of 
coimciilors are being attracted tom ard the 
municipal councils ? This study aims at 
knowing the social status, educational 
attainments and economic position of 
those who are at the helm of affairs in 
the urban local bodies. It is proposed 
to test the following hypotheses : 

(1) The political leadership in urban 
local bodies is controlled by the 
upper classes of the society and, 
therefore, the lower classes do not 
have chance of attaining leader- 
ship. 

(2) Leadership in urban local bodies 
is mostly uneducated. 

(3) The political decision-makers in 
urban local bodies do not have 
sufficient previous experience of 
public office. 

There are 24 municipalities in the 
Telangana region — one special grade, 
four second grade and eighteen third 
grade. The total number of councillors 
in these municipalties is 552 including 32 
Aldermen. A questionnaire was adminis- 
tered to collect data relating to the socio- 
economic background of the councillors. 
The replies of the respondents to some 
questions such as income do not reveal 
actual facts. In the absence of any other 
method to assess their income, we have to 
depend on their replies. However, it 
roughly indicates their economic status. 

Out of 552 councillors, data were 
available for 540 only which constituted 
97.83 per cent of the total membership. 


’^Lecturer, Department of Public Administration, Osmania University P.G, Centre, Warangal. 

^ in this connection, G. Ram Reddy, ‘^Social Composition ofPanchayti Raj— Background of 
Executive in Andhra Pradesh”, Economic and Political Weekiy, December 1967, pp. 22ll 
to 2214 and G, Ram Reddy and M. Kistaiah, ‘‘The Urban Political Executives-The Social Back- 
ground of the Chairmen of Municipalities in Andhra Pradesh”, The Indian Journal of Politkal 
Science, Januaiy-March, 1971, pp. 61-70 
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There were three Yacaacies aad nine 
councillors could not be contacted. 

Compulsory reservation of seats for 
women is made in Municipal bodies by 
the 1865 Act. E\ery mimicipality has to 
reserve two constituencies for them by 
bigger municipalities have more than two 
reserved warcL, in the present sample 
there are 5f women councillors, al! elected 
from the reserved constituencies. They 
constitute a small percentage.^ /.e., 9.44 per 
cent compared to 489 men councillors 
who con^liliite 90 56 per mit There is 
one woman coimciOor with a record of 
twenty years of miiriictpal council 
nieiiiber^hip. Out of 51 women council- 
lors nearly half of them are either wi\cs 
of the sittiiigcouncillors or evcounciiiors 
or their close relatives. Generally, women 
do not evince much interest in municipal 
affairs, they arc persuaded to contest 
because of the reserved seats. On being 
questioned about their role in munici- 
palities. they direxted us to their relatives 
m the councils at whose instance they 
contested the elections The presence of 
women in these councils is more for ful- 
filment of the statutory requirement than 
for any real impact on the working of 
these bodies, 

Table I 

Distribution of Councillors by Age 


Age 

No. 

Percentage 

21-25 

5 

0.93 

26-30 

43 

7.96 

31-35 

88 

16.30 

36-40 

131 

24.26 

41-45 

116 

21.48 

46-50 

83 

15.37 

51-55 

47 

8.70 

56-60 

17 

3.15 

61 & above 

10 

1.85 

Total : 

540 

100.00 


36 and 50, regarded as middle-age and 
13.70 per cent are over 50 years of age. 
Those in the age group of 21 and 35 con- 
stitute 25.19 per cent It shows that the 
young councillors constitute one-fourth 
of the membership in the municipalities. 
The average age is 41 year. 

About 71 per cent of the Councillors, 
were born and brought up in the town 
where they are serving as councillors. 
About 17 per cent were born in the dis- 
trict. Those who have come from out- 
side the district and have become council- 
lors constitute about 10 per cent. This 
category includes industrial workers in 
towns like Kagaznagar and Bodhan. A 
small percentage (2.41) of councillors are 
from outside the State. They belong to 
border towns like Tandur and Adilabad 
which are on the borders of Mysore and 
Maharashtra. 

Table II 

Distribution of Councillors by Caste 


Caste 

No. 

Percentage 

Brahmin 

24 

4.44 

Reddy 

39 

7.23 

Vysya & Marwari 

69 

12.78 

Velama 

12 

2 22 

Lingayat 

14 

2.59 

Padmashali 

40 

7.41 

Mudiraj 

33 

6.11 

Munnuru Kapu 

37 

6.85 

Gouda 

16 

2.96 

Yadava 

12 

2 22 

Kapu 

10 

1.85 

Other Castes 

86 

15.93 

Scheduled Castes 

65 

12.04 

Muslims 

83 

15 37 

Total 

540 

100.00 


Table I shows that 6L 11 per cent of 
the councillors are in the age group of 


In a "modernising’ society like India 
caste is an important institution which 
politicians mobilise into caste groupings 
and identities in order to organise their 
power.- Municipal politicians are no 
exception to this situation. Table II 
shows a detailed list of castes represented 
in the municipal councils. Castes which. 


Rajni Kothari (eds,); Cmte m Indian Folltks, New Delhi, Orient Longmans, 1970, p. 5. 
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have less than ten representatives are 
grouped together as ‘other castes’. This 
category includes mostly backward classes 
excepting three Kammas and two Sikhs. 
The data reveal that about 29 per cent 
of the councillors are drawn from the 
traditional upper castes of the society like 
the Brahmin, the Vysya, and the Mar- 
wari, the Reddy, the Yelama, and the 
Lingayat;® backward classes and 
scheduled castes constitute about 55 per 
cent of the total membership. The Mus- 
lims are the largest single group in the 
urban local bodies with about 15 per cent 
of the total membership. In urban areas 
the Muslims, the Vysyas and the Marwaris 
are very articulate and play an important 
role in their local bodies. Partly, because 
of their being merchants, the Vysyas and 


found in almost every town. These two 
sections of the society can be regarded as 
the ‘entrenched’ castes.'* 

The Municipal Act (1965) has provid- 
ed for reservation of seats for the 
Scheduled Castes. The Government is 
the competent authority to fix the number 
of constituencies for them. In all the 
municipalities there are not less than 
two constituencies for the scheduled caste 
members, very few of them contested 
from general wards. The Harijan members 
constituting about 12 per cent of the total 
membership are there mainly because of 
this reservation. 

The educational standards of the 
councillors can be judged from the data 
in Table III. About 10 per cent of the 


Table III 

Educational Qualifications of the Councillors 


Caste 

Illiterate 

Read 

Write 

Primary 

Up to 
Matric 

Mat 

ric 

" Diploma Graduate Total 
& 

Intermediate 

Brahmin 

— 

— 

2 

1 

7 

9 

5 

24 

Reddy 

— 

15 

4 

5 

10 

1 

4 

39 

Vysya & 
Marwari 


13 

22 

2 

13 

9 

10 

69 

Velama 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

5 

12 

Xingayat 

1 

4 

5 

— 

3 

— 

1 

14 

Padmashali 

1 

15 

15 

2 

3 

3 

1 

40 

Mudiraj 

7 

13 

8 

1 

1 

2 

1 

33 

Munnuru Kapu 

1 

17 

8 

4 

4 

1 

2 

37 

Gouda 

1 

8 

1 

— 

4 

1 

1 

16 

Yadava 

1 

2 

4 

— 

2 

— 

3 

12 

Kapu 

— 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

— 

10 

Other Castes 

8 

18 

19 

12 

14 

12 

3 

86 

Scheduled Castes 23 

19 

14 

2 

4 

2 

1 

65 


12 

18 

19 

6 

11 

5 

12 

83 

Total 

55 

148 

123 

37 

79 

49 

49 

540 

Percentage 

10.19 

27.41 

22.78 

6.85 14.63 

9.07 

9.07 

100.00 


Marwaris have strong economic interests councillors are illiterate; they can just sign 
in the urban areas. The Muslims who are their names which have they learnt after 
urban-based in this part of the state, are getting elected as councillors. The 


Lmga;^t is an upper caste in Andhra Pradesh, whereas it is a backward caste in Mysore State. 

•» Rajni Kothan, op. c;f, p. 14. The difference between dominant caste and entrenched caste js 
explained by him m his notes to the introductory chapter (p. 24). 
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Scheduled Caste members constitute a 
significant number in this group. This is 
because of their general level of back- 
wardness and poverty. About 27 per 
cent of the councillors can read and write. 
The standards achieved by different 
groups can readily be understood from 
the information in Table III. Of the 
college-educated members, the traditional 
upper castes form about 50 per cent. One 
finds a good correlation between member- 
ship of the upper strata of society and 
attainment of higher education. 

Table IV shows 10 types of occu- 
pations. The traditional occupation— agri- 
culture— is the main profession of about 
27 per cent of the councillors. In this 
occupation the most important are the 
Reddys, Muslims, Scheduled Castes, 
Munnuru Kapu and other castes. Ten 
per cent of the respondents do not have 
any occupation. This includes almost all 
the women councillors, and a few others, 
who had the good fortune of inheriting 
ancestral wealth in the form of real estates 
in the towns. About 27 per cent of the 
respondents are the owners of tea stalls, 
pan shops, cycle shops, mechanic shops, 
hair-cutting saloons, etc. Among them 
Muslims and Scheduled Castes are in 
majority. Labourers, industrial workers 
and gumasthas in private service put 
together constitute 7.4 per cent. Big busi- 
ness men such as grain merchants, com- 
mission agents, cinema and lorry owners 
form about 1 1 per cent. 


The Municipal Councils in this part of 
the State do not seem to have attracted 
the legal profession. Only about six per 
cent of the councillors belong to legal 
profession. Although all the towns have 
judicial courts with a good number of 
lawyers, they evince little interest in the 
civic affairs. Like-wise, the medical pro- 
fession is also not strongly represented. 
The journalists and the LlC agents form a 
negligible portion. To sum up, it can be 
said that small shop-keepers occupy a 
predominant position in the councils. 



As stated earlier, for various reasons, 
the respondents were reluctant to give 
reliable information about their income, 
fable V shows the rough income levels 
ot the councillors. Depending upon their 
replies, ten categories have been prepared. 
About 8 per cent of the total respondents 
do not have any source of income. This 
includes women councillors and few 
dependents’. As much as 17 per cent 
of respondents fall in the annual income 
group of Rs. 500-1,500. It is interesting 
to note that nearly half in this category 
are Scheduled Castes and Muslims. 
Seventy per cent of the councillors earn 
ess than Rs. 5,000 a year. People with, 
low incomes, thus, seem to have better 
chances of becoming decision-makers in 
municipal bodies than the affluent 
sections. The traditional upper castes of 
the society like the Reddys, the Vysyas 
and the Brahmins are predominant in the 
income-brackets of Rs. 500 and above. 
All the Scheduled Caste member fall in 
the category of Rs. 5,000 and less per 
year. ^ 

Municipal elections are fought without 
party symbols and contestants are given 
independent symbols. Despite this, the 
party affiliations of the contestants are 
very well known to voters and the politi- 
cal parties also openly participate in 
municipal elections. Table VI shows 
that 64.82 per cent of the councillors 
belong to Congress (R). Congress (0> 
has no following in the urban local 
bodies in the Telangana region. The 
Communist Party of India, and the C.P.I. 
(Marxists) together constitute 10 per cent 
of the total respondents. Unattached 
councillors form 14 per cent. The re- 
presentation of the Telangana Praja 
Samithi, which was formed recently in 
the wake of ‘separate Telangana’ agi- 
tation, is to the extent of six per cent only. 
The Jana Sangh and the Socialist Party 
have a small group of councillors 
(4.63%). It is clear that the Congress 
(R) has a dominant position in the urban 
local bodies. 
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Distribution of Councillors by Occupation 
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Total 144 33 29 58 38 4 148 18 22 54 540 

Percentage 26 67 6 11 3 89 10 74 7.04 0.74 27 41 3.33 4 07 10.00 100.00 



The Annual Income Levels of the Councillors (in Rs*) 
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Table VI 


Party Affiliation of the Councillors 


Caste 

Congress CPI 

CPM 

TPS 

J,S. Socialists Indepen- 
denis 

■ Total 

Brahmin 

14 

2 

2 

— 

2 

_ 


4 

24 

Reddy 

26 

2 

— 

4 

2 

I 


4 

39 

Vysya & 

42 

2 

2 

3 

10 

— 


10 

69 

Marwari 










Velama 

4 

2 

1 

3 

— 

2 


— 

12 

Lingayat 

9 

1 

— 

2 

1 



1 

14 

Padmashali 

30 


2 

4 

— 

— 


4 

40 

Mudiraj 

22 

3 

3 

4 

— 

— 


1 

33 

Munnuru Kapu 25 

2 

2 

1 

i 

— 


6 

37 

Oouda 

9 

1 

— 

2 

1 

— 


3 

16 

Yadava 

10 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1 

12 

Kapu 

5 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 


3 

10 

Other Castes 

55 

10 

5 

4 

2 

— 


10 

86 

Scheduled Castes 47 

4 

— 

5 

1 

— 


8 

65 

Muslims 

52 

6 

— 

3 

— 

1 


21 

83 

Total 

350 

36 

18 

35 

20 

5 


76 

540 

Percentage 

64.82 

6.67 

3.33 

6.48 

3.70 

0.93 

14.07 

100.00 




Table VII 








Experience of the Councillors 





Caste 

Elected 

%0f 

Been 

% of 

Been there 

%of 

MLA’s Total 


first 

column 

Coun- 

column 

since the 

column 




time 

2 

cillor since 4 

first Council 

6 




1967-72 


1961-67 


{1951-61) 




I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


7 

8 

9 

Brahmin 

11 

3.15 

9 

7.26 

4 (i) 


6.67 

— 

24 

Reddy 

25 

7.14 

3 

2.43 

10 


16.67 

1 

39 

Vysya & 

46(il) 

13.14 

14 

11.29 

8 (i) 


13.33 

1 

69 

Marwari 










Velama 

7 

2.00 

4 

3.23 

— 


— 

1 

12 

Ltjjgayat 

7 

2.00 

3 

2.42 

4 (i) 


6.67 

— 

14 

Padmashali 

27 

7.71 

8 

6.45 

5 


8.33 

— 

40 

Mudiraj 

27 

7.71 

4 

3.23 

2 


3.33 

— 

33 

MhnauruKapu 19 

5.43 

13 

10.48 

4 


6.67 

1 

37 

Oouda 

9 

2.57 

2 

1.61 

4 (i) 


6.67 

1 

16 

Yadava 

10 

2.86 

2 

1.61 



— 


12 

Kapu 

6 

1.71 

3 

2.42 

1 


1 66 



10 

Other Castes 

55 

15.72 

20 

16.13 

10 (i) 


16.67 

1 

86 

Scheduled 

46(u) 

13.14 

16 

12.90 

3 


5.00 



65 

Castes 










Muslims 

55(ii) 

15.72 

23(iii) 

18.55 

5 (i) 


8.33 

— 

83 

Total 

350 

100.00 

124 

100.00 

60 

100.00 

6 

540 

Percentage 

64.82 


22.99 


11.11 



1.08 

100.00 
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(i) One Braliinm, one V>sya, one 
Miisliin, one Gouda, two Lingayat 
and two from other castes were 
not members in the 1961-67 
council but were elected to the 
Councils in 1967. 

(ii) One Vysya, one Muslim and two 
Scheduled Caste members became 
councillors m the bye-election 
after 1967. 

(Hi) Two councillors were elected in 
the bye-elections during 1961-67. 

The data in Table VII make interest- 
ing reading. Initially, the councils con- 
sisted of elected and nominated members. 
The system of nomination was abolished 
on the eve of 1961 elections. As Table 
VII shows, about 65 per cent of the 
councillors have joined for the first time. 
About 34 per cent of the councillors have 
municipai experience ranging between 
ten to twenty years. Those having 
legislative experience constitute an in- 
significant portion (1%). Muslims form 


the single largest group with about 27 per 
cent of the councillors who had experience 
as councillors. It can be said that only 
one-third of the total members have pre- 
vious experience in the municipal affairs, 
and the majority are freshers. 

Conclusion 

The study reveals that ihe majority of 
the councillors are drawn from the lower 
strata ofjlhe society. The general assump- 
tion that the upper castes of the society 
dominate politics is not valid in the case 
urban areas. The 'sons of the soil* have 
better chances of getting elected to the 
councils. The councillors are middle aged 
people with poor educational background. 
Agriculture and small business are the 
occupations of most of the councillors. 
They come from relatively low income 
strata of the society, and do not have 
sufficient previous experience of public 
office. Against this background, it can 
be guessed how successfully would the 
councillors perform their roles in the 
various urban local authorities they 
serve.^ 


thinks are due to Prof. G* Ram Reddy, who has gone through the manuscript and made 
valuable suggestions, to Mr. $ Raj Gopal and Mr. Vaikantham, who helped me m collecting 
the data* 
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THE 

COUNCILLORS 

AND 

THE 

COMMISSIONERS 

IN 

HYDERABAD- 

THEIR 

ROLES 

AND 

RELATIONS 


The scope of this article is resiiicted 
to analysing the possible taiises for friction 
between the Coiiinii^sioiicr representing 
the executive wing, and the Ma\or, the 
Standing Committee md the Council re- 
presenting the deliberative wing and to 
indicate the t)pe of relations that exist 
and the lines along which they tend to 
develop. 

The Hyderabad Municipal Corpora- 
tion is governed by the Hyderabad Muni- 
cipal Corporation Act, 1955 (hereinafter 
referred to as the Act). It may be iisefol 
to present, before discussing the relation- 
ship between the two wings, the relative 
roles of both and the importance of each 
in the organisational set-up of the Hydera- 
bad Municipal Corporation. 

Role of Different Authorities 

The Council is considered supreme 
because the city municipal government 
vests in it and it is one of the authorities 
of the Corporation, the other two being 
the Commissioner and the Standing 
Committee. The Council, consisting of 
elected representatives of the pepole, is 
responsible for policy making and for 
exercising important functions. For 
instance, the council has a considerable 
voice in matters of appointment, contra- 
cts, and approval of the budget. In 
practice, it is required to share some 
powers with other agencies, subject to 
certain limitations. As the deliberative 
wing of the Corporation, the Council 
elects the Mayor, the Deputy Mayor, the 
Standing Committee and the members 
of various other committees. 


p A Municipal Commissioner is 

appointed by the State Government and 
AND not by the Council. 

A. MURALIDHAR RAOf Under the Act, the Mayor is not one 

of the authorities of the Corporation. 
He is elected annually and holds office 
until his successor is elected. Although 
he has all the powers of a presiding officer, 
he does not have any statutory power to 

’‘‘Reader in Public Administration, Osmania University, Hyderabad. 
fLecturer in Public Administration, Osmania University, Hyderabad. 
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lay down policy. Tiic Council is the 
prime policymaking body. 

As the Council meets infrequently, 
Committee sssxem is practised for the 
efficient transaction of business. Among 
the committees, the Standing Committee 
can be considered to be supreme because 
it is a statutory committee and one of the 
three authorities of the Corporation. It 
consists of sixteen members elected by the 
Councillors at the first meeting after the 
general elections of the Corporation. One 
half of the members of the Committee 
retire every succeeding year. The Chair- 
man of the Committee is elected at its 
first meeting from among its members and 
is eligible for re-election. 

The functions performed by the 
Municipal commissioner, who is the chief 
executive officer, may be classified as 
administrative and financial. 

The administrative functions of the 
Commissioner include enforcing the 
resolution of the Corporation, exercising 
control over the staff, granting licences, 
making temporary appointments, imposi- 
tion of penalties for breach of statutory 
provisions, and implementing Standing 
Orders in re.spect of certain municipal 
matters. 

The important financial duty perfor- 
med by the Commissioner is the prepara- 
tion of the budget. The Commissioner 
also performs (xrtain functions which are 
non-administrative in character. He 
convenes the first meeting of the Council 
after elections, takes part in the discus- 
sions of the Council, attends the meetings 
of the Standing Committee, and with the 
permission of the presiding officer makes 
statements, when necessary, but he 
does not vote. The Commissioner is 
under an obligation to answer the inter- 
pellations of the Councillors regarding 
the Corporation’s administration, but he 
needs not answer questions detrimental 
to the interests of the Corporation. 

The Mayor and the Commissioner 

Although the Mayor is a layman, he 


is often a shrewd judge of human nature, 
an experienced politician and an expert 
m human relations. The Municipal 
Commissioner is a senior I.A.S. Officer 
and as such possesses professional exper- 
tise and wide administrative experience. 

The institutional and operational roles 
of the Mayor and the Commissioner are 
distinctively different. Normally, there 
would be no occasion for clash of inter- 
ests. The Commissioner, as a senior 
civil servant, is expected to faithfully 
implement the provisions of and the reso- 
lutions passed by the Council. His 
business is not only to see that the provi- 
sions of the law are upheld but also to 
prevent unlawful acts. Sometimes, the 
Mayor in conj action with the Council 
can create hurdles and delay or thwart 
the execution of work. The 40 lakhs 
grant episode is a case in point. The 
Government granted Rs. 40 lakhs 
to the Corporation towards roads and 
sanitation. Some Councillors appreciated 
the gesture of the Government m releasing 
the grant but others resented the strings 
attached to it. The dissatisfaction was 
based on the ground that the grant bore 
no relation to the general neglect of the 
slums in the city, the amount was arbit- 
rarily fixed by the Government and the 
motivation was political namely to benefit 
particular areas or promote sectional 
interests. The Mayor stayed the execution 
of words undertaken under the grant. 
When members questioned the com- 
petence of the genera! body to recommend 
a stay, the Mayor replied that the order 
had the approval of the majority. There- 
upon the members staged a walkout in 
protest against the action taken by the 
Mayor. 

Occasionally, there may be conflicts 
between the Commissioner and the 
Mayor. If any Councillor refuses to 
oblige the citizen he would naturally 
approach the Mayor, who in turn takes 
up the citizen’s case with the Commis- 
sioner. The office of the Mayor confers no 
powers, but it provides easy access to 
various persons in authority. If the 
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Commissioner obliges the Mayor, their 
relationship becomes naturally cordial. 

The Standing Committee 

“^The Standing Committee is the meeting 
point of the deliberative and the executive 
wings of the Corporation. The Standing 
Committee speaks for the Council, and 
the Commissioner presents the difficulties 
of the executive wing. / The Chairman of 
the Standing Committee has to play a 
balancing, compromising and harmonizing 
role. 

The Commissioner initiates proposals 
and places them before the Standing 
Committee; so the Committee feels that 
it should be in a position to summon the 
Commissioner, to clarify any issues aris- 
ing out of the proposals. The Act is 
silent on this aspect and there have been 
instances of the Commissioner’s refusal 
to attend the meetings of the Standing 
Committee. On representation by the 
Standing Committee, the Government 
advised the Commissioner through a 
demi-official letter to attend the meetings, 
but he ignored it. Thereupon, the Chair- 
man of the Standing Committee played a 
simple trick, leaving no alternative to the 
Commissioner but to attend the meetings. 
The Chairman after fully analysing the 
Commissioner's proposals stated that they 
were ambiguous and asked the Commis- 
sioner to clarify them by quoting the sec- 
tions of the Act under which he initiated 
them. The Commissioner was further in- 
formed that the alone would be responsible 
for the consequences, should the Govern- 
ment suspend the resolutions passed by the 
Standing Committee in the absence of the 
Commissioner, This had the dramatic 
effect of making the Commissioner attend 
the^meetings much against his wishes. 

Instances where the Standing Com- 
mittee encroached upon the powers of 


the executive are not wanting. The 
Committee called for iiiforniation on 
matters which did not fall within its 
ambit. Under the provisions of the Act 
the power of issuing a licence for carrying 
on any trade or operation vests in the 
Commissioner but in a case the Standing 
Committee unanimously resolved to issue 
licence to a hotel. ^ 

Further, the Standing Committee in 
most of the cases revised the orders of 
the Commissioner undermining the disci- 
pline among employees. For instance, 
some employees of the rank of Bill Collec- 
tor and Tax Inspector who were dismissed, 
were reinstated as per the appellate deci- 
sions of the Standing Committee. In other 
cases, where the employees were awarded 
punishments such as stoppage of incre- 
ment, recovery from salary and reduction 
in rank, the Committee either exonerated 
them from the charges or recommended 
considerably lesser punishment.- 

Disagreement and friction between 
the Standing Committee and the Com- 
missioner arise for varied reasons. 
Normally, the proposals of the Com- 
missioner arc accepted by the Standing 
Committee. The Commissioner naturally 
feels humiliated when his proposals are 
rejected. This could very well be the 
starling point of future misunderstanding. 
The Standing Committee recommends the 
adoption and implementation of certain 
proposals but the Commissioner may, bv 
wilful acts of subtle interpretation and 
diplomacy, create problems, complicate 
matters and incur the displeasure of the 
Committee. The Commissioner, it is 
alleged, tries to justify his actions by 
offering explanations for his stand, which 
on deeper examination prove to be incor- 
rect. Further, the implementation of 
recommendations may be purposefully 
delayed much to the irritation or anno- 
yance of the members of the Standing 


1 Vide, Report of Special Inspection of the Working of the Hyderabad Municipal Corporation in the 
year 1970, Government Central Press, Hydeiabad 1970, p. 46 (Hereioaftei called the Report). 

^ Vide, Appellate decisions of the Standing Committee through Resolutions Nos. 926 dated 
22-S-1969 No. 989, dated 31-1-1970 and No. 1092 dated 9-1-1970 quoted in the Report^ op.cit,^ 
pp. 277 and 281. 
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Comimittee. The Commissioner, it is felt, 
is largely responsible for the creation of 
unpleasant atmosphere and the resultant 
strained relations. 

If, on appeal, the punishment inflicted 
by the Commissioner on the employees 
are revised or modified by the Standing 
Committee or the Corporation, the Com- 
missioner feels helpless as he cannot, 
under the Act, refer these decisions to 
the Government Naturally the Com- 
missioner, feels bad that his decisions in 
matters of discipline, for which he is 
statutorily responsible, should be over- 
ridden by the Committee. 

Should the Standing Committee tend 
to out-reach the Commissioner by exce- 
eding its statutory power, it may further 
embitter and worsen the already complica- 
ted situation. For example, when the 
Commissioner reported to the Govern- 
ment about the state of affairs in the 
Corporation, the Government served a 
show cause notice on the Council. Then 
the Standing Committee unanimously 
resolved to request the Commissioner to 
place before it the two letters he had 
written to the Government. The Com- 
missioner replied that he was not bound 
to produce them as they were confiden- 
tiaP and also pointed out that the 
Standing Committee had no statutory 
right to demand their production^ 

Moreover, in matters of sanction of 
works and contracts, it is but natural for 
some Councillors to get interested. The 
ambiguous discretion left to the Standing 
Committee affords the members oppor- 
tunity to interfere, and paves the way for 
favouritism, and corruption. The Stan- 
ding Committee had accepted tenders 


other than the lowtest or other than those 
recommended by the Commissioner with- 
out recording reasons. During 1969-70, 
it was found that the Committee accepted 
tenders for the execution of works 
estimated to cost Rs. 6,79,355 other 
than those recommended by the 
Commissioner.® Instances are not rare 
when the Standing Committee has 
sanctioned works on the basis of the letters 
of individual councillors.® To cite a 
specific case, although statutorily the 
Commissioner is the authority to take 
suitable measures for lighting of public 
streets, the Standing Committee, surpri- 
singly, on the letters of individual 
councillors had approved the fixing up 
of the tube lights and mercury vapour 
lamps ^ At times, the Committee failed 
to obtain the remarks of the Commissioner 
before according sanction for the execu- 
tion of works. 

Misunderstandings, if any, could be 
cleared and resolved when the Com- 
missioners and members of the Standing 
Committee would meet to discuss pro- 
blems across the table. But existing 
mistrust and ill-will may force them to 
choose otherwise undesirable alternatives. 
Although, real issues differ, the member 
will find outlets on alleged false pretexts 
to give vent to their hidden animosity. 
For instance, it was alleged, the corpora- 
tion approved the installation of Dr.. 
Ambedkar’s Statue, some time back. 
Against the Commissioner’s refusal to 
instal it in a traffic island, it was reported 
that fifteen out of sixteen members of the 
Standing Committee wanted to go on 
fast. Actually twelve members went on 
fast and due to the intervention of the 
Mayor and the Chairman of the Standing 


^ T/ie Decern Chronicle, Hyderabad, December 24, 1968. 

^ The statutory position is that the Standing Committee can require any officer to attend its 
meetings and make a statement or explanation of acts or supply such information as may be 
necessary [Sec. 97 (n)]. But it may be interesting to note that as per the Act “any officer’’ does 
not include the Commissioner. Sec. 1(7). It is only the Council that can ask the Commissio- 
ner to produce the correspondence and the Standing Committee does not enjoy such a power. 
Sec. 121(1) (a). 

® The Report, op, cf/., p. 4L 

« The Report, op, cit,, p. 38. 

? The Report, op, cit.,pp.AZ-^, 
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Committee, fast lasted only for about 
two hours. Further, it was reported 
that the Standing Committee actually 
passed a resolution approving the installa- 
tion six months prior to the fast. The 
objection, in fact, came from the Directo- 
rate of Town Planning on grounds of 
hinderance to trafEc. It may be recalled 
that some of the senior councillors were 
unable to see eye to eye with the Com- 
missioner. Possibly, the question of 
installation of the statue and the fast were 
rare pretentions to let off steam. 

The Role of the Council 

The Council has not been permitted 
to encroach upon executive junsdiction. 
Still, it has some control over other 
matters, as would be e\ident from the 
following provisions: 

(a) The Council is authorised to 
restrict or prescribe the manner 
of exercise of any powers and 
duties by the Commissioner under 
any other law which confers, 
imposes or vests in the Corpora- 
tion such powers and duties. 

{b) The Council can recommend 
transfer of the Commissioner 
when dissatisfied, although it has 
no voice in his appointment. 

< c) It can ask the Commissioner to 
attend the meeting of the Council 
and can call for explanation and 
require him to submit plans and 
documents, etc. 

These powers, if properly exercised 
"by the Council, ought to be enough to 
Jceep the Commissioner in his place. If 
at any time, the Council fails to control 
the Commissioner it should be inferred, 
that the trouble may not be so much 
with the Commissioner as with the Council 
for its inability to exercise the powers it 
already enjoys in an appropriate manner. 

Whatever might be the origin of a 
trouble, it fiinally reaches the Council for 
an effective solution. The controversy 
over delegation of powers led to a serious 
conflict between the Council and the 


Commissioner. The Standing Committee 
approved the delegation of powers of the 
Commissioner to subordinate officers to 
expedite the work relating to complaints 
and revision petitions of tax assessment. 
Because of ill-will and animosity that 
developed, the Council directed the Stan- 
ding Committee to take steps to withdraw 
delegation already sanctioned. The 
Standing Committee unanimously agreed 
and passed a resolution to that effect. 
The Council also passed two resolutions, 
one on the reassessment of properties and 
another on disposal of petitions, reversing 
its earlier stand Under the new arrange- 
ment, the Commissioner was wholly made 
responsible for all the work, which 
paral}^sed the decentralised arrangement 
provided for earlier. Thereafter, the 
Council complained of the Commissio- 
ner’s neglect of duty pointing out the 
pending cases. The Commissioner infor- 
med the Government about the unhappy 
situation, which prompted the Govern- 
ment to serve a show cause notice. The 
trouble continued for a long time and 
finally ended with the transfer of the 
Commissioner. 

Conclusion 

If a review of the whole process is 
made, it looks as though the Mayor acts 
as a buffer between the Councillors and 
the Commissioner. Searching and 
enthusiastic Councillors, try to put the 
Commissioner in trouble, and the Com- 
missioner defends the administration 
against the hostile and non-sympathetic 
Jgbuncillors. Judged purely on the basis 
of the terms of their offices, while the Com- 
missioner can look forward to tangible 
results and have a sense of achievement, 
the Mayor, obsessed with the shorter 
tenure of office, will be less sure of 
positive achievement. In the normal 
discharge of his duties, the Commissioner 
may face troublesome situations and earn 
disrespect, whereas even a slight departure 
from the established practices to do 
certain things in the name of public 
interest may bring the Mayor lot of publi- 
city and fame./ 
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The senior officer who is posted as 
Commissioner will ha\e to adjust himself 
to the realities of the situation. Failure 
on the part of the Commissioner to come 
up to the expectations can be explained 
in two ways. First, it may be due to his 
unwillingness to adjust himself to the 
changing situation. Second, the adminis- 
trative charge may far exceed the level of 
competence of the person deputed to serve. 

/A good majority of the Councillors 
may belong usually to the ruling party 
and if they have trouble with the Com- 
missioner, they ha\ c easy access to their 
party bosses including the Ministers. For 
party considerations, the leaders give 
them what is generally called their 


“blessings’VTherefore the stand taken by 
the Councillors at the Corporation meet- 
ings, in some cases, may or may not 
represent the real situation. /The Commis- 
sioner as a civil servant is somewhat 
helpless as he lacks the access to higher 
political level which the Councillors 
possess. Nevertheless, as an agent of the 
Government he keeps the Government 
informed of all the developments in the 
Corporation. Depending upon the merits 
of the issue and the weight the Secretariat 
ghes to his reports, he obtains some sup- 
port. In such cases, what, appears to be 
a conflict between the deliberative and the 
executive wings is transformed into a con- 
flict betw^een the politician and the civil 
servant./^ 
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The Asansol Mining Seltlement inclu- 
des those areas of Burdwan, Birbhnm 
and Bankura Districts where the Bengal 
Mining Settlement Act 1912 has been 
enforced. The scope of the present study 
is, however, limited to AsansohDurgapur 
mining-cum-industrial complex of Bur- 
dwan District which covers 505 sq. miles, 
out of 547 sq. miles of the Asansol 
Mining Seltlement. The Bengal Mining 
Settlement Act covers Chittaranjan, 
Salanpur, Kulti, Asansol, Hirapur, Bara- 
bani, Jamuria, Raniganj, Andal and 
Faridpur (Gogla and Ichapiir Union 
Boards’ area only) Police Stations of the 
Asansol and Durgapiir Sub-divisions of 
Burdwan District. As the Bengal 
Mining Settlement Act is not enforceable 
in the municipal areas located in the 
mining Belt, the areas covered by the 
Asansol and the Raniganj Municipalities 
are beyond the scope of this study. But 
omission of a small fraction of the 
whole mining settlement may not affect 
the general conclusion drawn and the 
measures recommended on the basis of 
the information obtained from Asansol- 
Durgapur mining-cum- industrial complex. 

Changing Character of the Region 

Till recently the Asansol-Durgapur 
Belt was noted for mining activity. The 
famous Raniganj Coal Field which extends 
from a few miles East of Raniganj Muni- 
cipality to several miles west of the 
Barakar River, covers the major portion 
of the Belt. Even today mining is the prin- 
cipal occupation employing about 33,9 per 
cent of the total workers of the Asansol- 
Durgapur sub-division (excluding Budbud 
P.S.). The massive industrial programme 
of the first two Five Year Plans necessi- 
tated a rapid growth of certain key indus- 
tries like steel, transport, power, etc. As 
the growth of other industries is linked 
up with the growth of key industries, new 
industries are coming up in the region. 
Rapid industrialisation receiving impetus 
from the existing mining activity has con- 
verted the region into an industrial-cum- 
mining complex. As a result, the 
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contribution of the region to the State fac- 
tory employment almost doubled from 6 
per cent in 1951 to about 12 per cent in 
1964. Recent trends indicate that the Asan- 
sohDurgapur Belt is also emerging fast as 
the second largest industrial Beit of West 
Bengal. Combined growth of both mining 
and industrial activities in the region 
followed by the induced expansion of the 
tertiary sector has forced the region to 
assume a new look. 

Namre of the Problem 

Industrialisation which has helped the 
expansion of the mining sector along 
with the tertiary activities has brought a 
radical change in the region. Unlike 
agricultural activities all the aforesaid 
activities encourage concentration of 
population and, in turn, congestion. 
The simultaneous expansion of industrial 
mining and tertiary activities in the region 
resulting rapid influx of immigrating 
workers, traders, servicemen, etc., and 
their dependent families has made the old 
congested mining Belt over-congested. 
As a consequence, unplanned, uncontrol- 
led and haphazard growth of clusters of 
households in the form of vast slums 
grew up around the industries, collieries 
and commercial centres vitiating the 
socio-economic climate of the region. No 
doubt a few well-planned industrial town- 
ships have sprung up with the industriali- 
sation of the region; but a minor fraction 
of the total industrial workers of the 
region could be accommodated in them. 
Naturally, the vast majority of the indust- 
rial workers of the region are compelled 
to live in slums around the industries and 
the industrial townships, outer Burn- 
pur biistee area around the IISCO and 
its township at Burnpur, upper Kiilti 
bustce area beside the IISCO and its 
townships at Kulti, etc. Similar is the 
condition of workers engaged in mining 
and tertiary activities* Even the Dhowras 
which are nothing but the worst type of 
bustees, provided by the owners of the 
collieries are not enough to accommodate 
all the mining workers and their depen- 
dent families. As a result, the problems 
of housing, water supply, health facilities, 


and other civic services have almost 
become hisoliible. But the problems of 
this region are distinctly different from 
those of the other regions of the slate, 
because^ the scattered urban pockets of 
ihe^ region could not be isolated from 
their dependent rural fringes. Hence, 
the problems of this region are neither of 
exclusively rural type nor of exclusively 
urban type; these are a mix of both. 

Existing Local Bodies and Their Services 

As stated earlier, the Asansol-Durga- 
pur mining settlement consists of a 
number of non-municipal urban pockets 
scattered all over the region along with 
their dependent fringe areas. Two types 
of local bodies, viz.. Union Boards (U.B.) 
and the Asansol Mines Board of Health 
(A.M.B.H.) are found functioning in the 
region. While the A.M.B.H. has juris- 
diction over the whole of Asansol Mining 
Settlement, the U.B.’s individually have 
jurisdiction over groups of villages 
including urban centres and their depen- 
dent fringes within the Asansol Mining 
Settlement. The U.B ’s are microscopic 
organisations within the jurisdiction of 
the A.M B.H., but independent of the 
control of the latter because they function 
under a separate Act. Though these 
organisations differ in respect of func- 
tions, authority and structure, their exis- 
tence in the same region indicates some 
over-lapping and duplication of authorities 
and functions. 

Union Boards 

The U.B.’s are organisationally, finan- 
cially and technically so weak that it is 
beyond their capacity to cope with the 
increased demand of water supply, health 
facilities and other civic services. They 
are financially too poor to perform their 
minimum duties. Very seldom they can 
afford to repair roads, reclaim tanks and 
ponds and provide other civic services 
like health, sanitation, etc. The paradox 
is that while the areas under them gene- 
rate so much of economic activities and 
are in general rich in financial resources, 
the Union Boards are unable to tap 
adequate funds for meeting civic needs. 
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The main source of revenue of the Boards 
is the Union rate which cannot exceed 
Rs. S4 and due to this statutory bar, the 
U.B.’s of this region cannot impose union 
rate exceeding Rs. 84 on the big 
industries, collieries, and commercial 
establishments located within their juris- 
diction which are quite capable of paying 
more by way of taxes. The U.B/s were 
originally conceived as rural local govern- 
ment units with meagre resources and 
few functions. Now that the areas within 
their jurisdictions have changed into non- 
agricultural uses and an industrial-urban 
complex has grov^n up, the institutions of 
rural administration are obviously a misfit. 

Asansol Mines Board of Health 

The unsuitability of the U.B.’s in the 
mining Belt was felt in the past and in 
view of the special problems of the mining 
Beit, the Government of West Bengal 
established the Board for the better control 
and sanitation of the mining settlement 
under the Bengal Mining Settlement Act, 
1912 It is no doubt an improvement on 
the microscopic organisation, the Union 
Board. However, this has also proved un- 
suitable in the context of the changing 
nature and needs of the region, which is 
m longer an exclusively mining Belt but 
a mining-cum-industrial complex. With 
the expansion of mining and industrial 
activities, the tertiary sector has also 
flourished in the region, and their contri- 
bution to the growth of employment and 
population of the region is not negligible. 

Though the services are very poor and 
inadequate, the A M B.H. serves the 
whole mining settlement in respect of 
control of epidemic and sanitation. It 
receives funds from the owners of the 
mines. Also, it levies fees, fines, etc. But 
it does not get any financial assistance 
from the owners of industrial and com- 
mercial establishments located within its 
jurisdiction. The Act under which it 
funetions does not cover such establish- 
ments. While mining establishments 
emplojf about 43 per cent industrial and 
commercial establishments together 
employ about 31 per cent of the total 



workers of the region. Being the second 
largest employer, the ird istrial and 
commercial establishments should also 
contribute to the fund of the A.M.B.H. 

Need for New Administrative Machinery 

A proposal for the formation of Noti- 
fied Area Authorities at Burnpur, Disher- 
garh, Barakar-Kulti and Neamatpiir areas 
with a total population of 2.88 lakhs and 
an area of 58.39 sq. miles has been sub- 
mitted by the Asansol Planning Organi- 
sation as an immediate solution to their 
acute civic problems, and the proposal 
is under the active consideration of the 
Government. But the above mentioned 
Notified Area Authorities (proposed) will 
cover about one-third of the total popu- 
lation and a minor fraction of the whole 
mining-cum-indiistrial complex. The 
proposed raeamre will thus be a partial 
solution to the entire problem, as the 
major portion of the population and the 
area will still remain under the U.B’s. and 
the A.M.B.H. The substitution of the 
Union Boards by the Panchayats is not 
going to solve the problem In view of 
the special problems of the region, microt 
scopic organisations like the Panchaya- 
may not be suitable for the region; both 
mining activities and mining population 
are migratory and highly mobile. For 
instance, a mining settlement with a popu- 
lation of about 8,000 grew up around 
Banali Colliery under Jamuria Block I; 
with the closure of the colliery in 1970, 
the population fell to 1,600 in 1971. This 
floating character of the mining activities 
has got to be reckoned with in designing 
local administration within the region. 
The Execution of water supply schemes, 
construction of hospitals, etc,, are very 
costly affairs and normally these are 
beyond the capacity of the small Umon 
Boards and Panchayats. Sometimes, it 
might be possible for them to undertake 
such projects with the aid of the Govern- 
ment, but the mobile character of the 
mining activities may shift the demand 
for such services from one Paochayat area 
to another with movement of mining 
population from one place to another. 
Hence, instead of constructing and 
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maintaining several water supply Projects, 
hospitals, etc., at several Panchayat 
and Union Board areas, it is econo- 
mical and manageable to undertake 
big projects at central places which would 
serve the whole area according to needs 
so that the inherently fluctuating nature 
of the mining Belt may not affect those 
services. The Asansol-Durgapur mining- 
cum-industrial complex is neither an 
exclusively urban area nor an exclusively 
rural area, it has a mixed character. The 
nature of local administration must be 
such that it suits the peculiar conditions 
of the mixed settlements. 

The A.M.B.H., with its specialized 
machinery and long experience of serving 
both rural and urban (non-municipal) 
areas of toe Asansol Mining Settlement 
may yet play a more vital and vigorous 
role if the Bengal Mining Settlement Act 
1912 is amended to reconstitute it as a 


general civic-cum-development body with 
wider powers and authority. Greater 
powers are needed for the realization of 
lu^s from both mining, industrial and 
commercial establishments and imple- 
mentation of effective civic and welifere 
services. In view of the vast jurisdiction 
of the Board and the ever-increasing 
demand for more and more comprehen- 
sive civic services, like health facilities, 
water supply, etc., and due to the rapid 
growth of the region as a ‘complex’, the 
present financial resources of the Board 
^ quite inadequate. The revenue of the 
Board has fallen sharply due to the aboli- 
tion of the Zamindari system. Royalty 
cess was one of its two main sources of 
revenue. Under the circumstances, the 

A reorient the 

A.M.B.H. and (ii) to devise a new 
administration which would cater to the 
needs of the rural-urban area. 
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The present paper is an attempt to 
investigate the background characteristics 
of the municipal bureaucracy in Rajasthan 
and their attitude towards the job 
Regarding municipal personnel the main 
inquiries are confined to : ‘v\ho are they’, 
‘why’ they have joined municipal service’, 
and ‘what kind of job they wou'd have 
preferred to join if given chance to go 
back to their initial career search’. The 
present analysis includes the responses of 
higher officials, viz , commissioners, exe- 
cutive officers, revenue officers, and 
engineers who belong to the unified cadres 
of the Rajasthan Municipal Service 
(RMS), and inspectors, overseers, drafts- 
men, accountant, auditors, librarians and 
teachers who constitute the technical wing 
of the other unified service, the Rajasthan 
Municipal Subordinate and Ministerial 
Service (RMS MS). The incumbents were 
interviewed personally at the respective 
municipal headquarters. Out of a total 
of 145 municipalities in the state, the res- 
pondents w'ere selected from eight only. 
In the sample are included one first class 
municipality, one second class munici- 
pality and two each from third, fourth 
and fifth classes of municipalities. In all 
48 officers above the level of clerks were 
interviewed of whom 14 belonged to the 
Rajasthan Municipal Service and 34 to 
the Rajasthan Municipal Subordinate and 
Ministerial Service. 

Table I shows the age-groups to which 
the respondents belong. Among the 
officers in the RMS cadres, only one was 
below 30 years of age and five were in the 
age group of 31-40 years, while eight 
officers were found to be in the middle 
and higher age groups. 

In the RMSMS cadres, six were in 
the age group of 21-30 years and thirteen 
in the next slab. The remaining 1 5 officers 
belonged to the middle and higher age 
groups. Thus in the higher cadres of the 
RMS, the majority belonged to the upper 
age groups. Contrarily, the majority of 
the RMSMS officers were in the lower 
age groups. 
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Table I 

Municipal Personnel : Age Groups 


Trpe of Sei vice Age-groups 



21 to 30 
yeai i 

31 to 40 
yeais 

41 to 50 
yeais 

51 and 
above 

Total 

RMS 

1 

5 

5 

3 

14 


(7.1) 

(35.7) 

(35.7) 

(21.5) 

(100) 

RMSMS 

6 

13 

11 

4 

34 


(17.6) 

(38.2) 

(32.4) 

(11.8) 

(100) 


Source : Data collected dui ing field interviews. 

Figaies withm brackets indicate peicentages 


Table II indicates the length of service 
of the officers in both services. One, out 
of 14 RMS officers, was serving for the 
last five years in the municipal civil service 
and three between the period from 6 to 
10 years. It means that only four (28.6%) 
officers have joined the municipal service 
after the enactment of the Rajasthan 
Municipal Act 1959. Ten (71,4%) of the 
RMS officers entered the municipal job 
Lefore the enactment of the Rajasthan 


Municipalities Act, which is indicative of 
the fact that the majority of officers were 
recruited by the political bosses much 
before the introduction of the unified 
cadres. 

In the cadres of RMSMS, out of 34 
officers, thirteen were recruited after the 
enactment of the Municipal Act and the 
remaining 21 (61,8%) were recruited 
prior to this period. 


Table II 

Municipal Personnel ; Length of Service 


Type of Service 


Years 

. . - A... 


Total 

' I to 5 

6 to 10 

'1 

11 and above 

RMS 

1 

3 

10 

14 


(7.1) 

(21.5) 

(71.4) 

(100.0) 

RMSMS 

9 

4 

21 

34 


(26.4) 

(11.8) 

(61.8) 

(100.0) 


Source : Data collected during field interviews. 

Figures within brackets indicate percentages. 
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In regard to their places of birth 
(Table III), only two RMS officers were 
found serving in the towns where they 
were born, while 32 (94.1 %) belonging to 
RMSMS were serving at their native 
places. It shows that the higher executive 
officers come from outside and their sub- 
ordinates are in general ‘sons of the soil’. 

The representation of higher caste in 
the cadres (Table IV) of RMS and 
RMSMS was in the proportion of 92.9 


per cent and 55.9 percent respectively. It 
is significant to note that almost all the 
officers belonging to the RMS cadres had 
high caste affiliation. Low caste represen- 
tation in the services was found to be 
absent. 

Educational Attainment and Training 

The educational attainment of the 
municipal personnel and the professional 
training received by them can be under- 
stood from the data in Table V. 


Table HI 

Municipal Personnel : Places of Birth 

Type of Service 9 Birth Places 


Same Town Same District Total 


RMS 

RMSMS 

. S 

2 

(143) 

32 

(94 1) 

12 

(85.7) 

2 

(5.9) 


14 

(100 0) 
34 

(lOO.O) 

Source 

: Data collected during field interviews. 

Figures within brackets indicate percentages 





Table FV 

Municipal Personnel : Social Position by Caste 



Type of Services 


Caste Status 

- A 





High 

Middle 

Low 

Total 

RMS 

RMSMS 

13 

(92.9) 
19 

(55.9) 

1 

(7.1) 

15 

(44.1) 

— 


14 

(100.0) 

34 

(100.0) 

Source 

: Data collected during field interviews. 

Figures within brackets indicate percentages 




Table V 

Municipal Personnel : Level of Education and Training 


Type of Service 

Levels of Education 

Training 

X 



Below Matric 
matric 

College Univer- Total Trained Untrained ' Total 
sity 

RMS 

RMSMS 

1 6 

(7.1) (42.9) 

11 20 

(32.4) (58.8) 

6 1 14 

(42.9) (7.1) (100) 

2 1 34 

(5.9) (2.9) (100) 

10 

(71.4) 

5 

(14.7) 

4 

(28.6) 

29 

(85.3) 

14 

(100) 

34 

(100) 


SOURCB : Data collected during field interviews. 

Figures within Brackets indicate percentages. 
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It is significant to note that seven 
(SO^.o) of RMS officers who head 
important ^deparlmenls of itninicipaf 
administration did not receive education 
even up to college le\eL Another interest- 
ing point is that one officer was educated 
up to the primary standard only and one 
had a chance to attain university edu- 
cation. 

In RMSMS cadres, 31 {9l.2^o) res- 
pondents did not receive education up to 
college level; and I! (32.4‘\J of the res- 
pondents received only primary education. 
Only one out of 34 respondents in the 
RMSMS had received higher education. 

As regards training, four out of 14 
administrative or departmental heads 
(RMS) did not receive any training in 
relation to their work. Ten officers 
attended a training course of a very 
general nature mainly to get some 
advance increments. Thus, training for 
improved job performance has almost 
gone by default. So far as the officers in 
the RMSMS cadres arc concerned, only 
5 attended the preliminary certificate 


Perceptions 

The ^ perceptions of the municipal 
officers m regard to ‘why they have joined 
the municipal service’ and ‘what services 

they would like to join if given a chance 
to go back to the initial career search’, 
are given in Table VI. 

It is revealing that 12 (85.7%) out of 
14 officers in RMS cadres joined munici- 
pal job because of lack of availability of 
belter jobs. In respect of RMSMS cadres 
also, the same conclusion emerges. 

In RMS cadres, none would have 
joined the municipal service if given a 
chance to go back to the initial career 
search; 3, 5 and 4 respectively would have 
joined the services of the State Govern- 
ment, the Central Government and the 
private enterprises. In RMSMS cadres, 
2 respondents vvould have joined munici- 
pal job, while the rest would joined 
hive either State or Central Govern- 
ment services. It shows that they 
had no intention to join the municipal 


Table VI 


Municipal Personnel : Perceptions about the Job 


Type of 
Sei vice 

tVfyy Joined 

Total Service they would Prefer 

. .. 

Total 

r 

Serve 

society 

Non- 

avail- 

ability 

¥ 

better 

job 

To be 
at 

one 

place 

Munici- 

pal 

jobs 

State 

Govt. 

jobs 

Cent- 

ral 

Govt. 

jobs 

Pn- ' 
wite 

COf - 

cej ns 

RMS 

2 

12 


14 

3 

5 

6 

14 


(14.3) 

(85.7) 


(100) 

(21.5) 

(35.7) 

(42.9) 

(100) 

RMSMS 

1 

27 

6 

34 2 

27 

2 

3 

34 


(2.9) 

(79.5) 

(17.6) 

(100) (5.9) 

(79 5) 

(5.9) 

(8 8) 

(100) 


Source : Data collected during field interviews 

Figures within Brackets indicate percentages. 


course in local government: but the job due perhaps to lack of prestige and 
majority did not have any exposure to poor service conditions. Ambition does 
training. not always seem to have a been matched 
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by educatioHal attainments, yet _ it must 
have been successful in creating job dis- 
satisfaction. 

From this limited survey, one can 
understand, the socio-economic back- 


ground of the municipal bureaucracy and 
their perceptions about the jobs they are 
doing. The picture that emerges out of 
this analysis is not a very bright one 
which calls for radical rethinking about 
the manning of municipal posts. 
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TEACHING 

OF 

LOCAL 

GOVERNMENT 


Local government as a sub-field of 
public administration figures in the univer- 
sity curriculum all over the world. In 
Britain, for inslpce, a substantial part 
of public administration programme 
at the university level consists of courses 
on the principles and practices of local 
government. In the United States of 
America, the recent trend is to give consi- 
derable emphasis on the teaching of 
municipal government through a variety 
of courses. Apart from purely institutional 
analysis and discussions, management 
courses and urban studies have been faiily 
firmly launched in the United States, 
which makes it abundantly clear that the 
universities in that country are attaching 
immense importance to the study of muni- 
cipal government. 


In India public administration at the i 

university stage is a late-starter. But the ! 

study of local government in its rudimen- I 
tary form has long been in vogue as part 
of the university programme on political i 
science. In a sense, thus, the study of 
local government at the university stage f 
may be said to have antedated the study ^ 
of public administration. It is encourag- ' 
ing to note that in recent times quite a few 
of our universities have launched public 
administration programmes at the univer- 
sity level and well-equipped departments 
of public administration, have been set up i 
in those places. The emergence of public 
administration departments has naturally 
helped not only the leaching of public 
administration in general but also the i 
study of local government in particular. I 

University Teaching of Local Government 


# 

ABHIJIT DATTA* 


AND 

MOHIT BHATTACHARYA^ 


As a sub-field, local government 
assumes all the characteristics of the major 
field of 'public administration’. There are 
quite a few good reasons why the teaching 
of local government should be encouraged 
and even expanded at the university level 
In the first place, local government insti- 
tutions are easily accessible to the teachers 
and the students, and many of the con- 
cepts and practices of public administration 
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tion could be examined and tested through 
field visits to the local institutions. In 
the second place, a programme of disser- 
tation for the Master’s degree can be suc- 
cessfully conducted, if the students could 
be asked to take-up specific subjects 
relating to local government. In the third 
place, since local government has always 
been accepted as the foundation of our 
democratic structure, it may well be ex- 
pected that the involvement of the univer- 
sities in the study of local government 
institutions would improve greatly the 
image of local government and lead to 
reforms in its administration. It may not 
be far wrong to say that academic neglect 
of our local government is to some extent 
responsible for the low esteem of our 
grassroot institutions. Apart from these 
reasons, there are some practical consi- 
derations also. As an important level of 
public administration in our country, 
local government is engaged in the admi- 
nistration of a range of local services such 
as public health, education, roads, water 
supply, etc. Since public well-being 
depends so much on the successful admi- 
nistration of these local services, academic 
attention is necessary to examine how the 
local bodies are, in practice, run. Besides, 
in a country which is wedded to economic 
and social development, all the levels of 
government have to move in concert and 
Wth efficiency. The contribution of local 
government to local and national develop- 
ment needs hardly to be exaggerated 
Academic analysis of the operations of 
local government will have a decisive 
impact on the blossoming of local demo- 
cracy and acceleration of economic deve- 
lopment. Our local bodies employ a huge 
army of officers and servants which cons- 
titute not an insignificant part of our total 
labour force engaged in public administra- 
tion, They spend considerable sums of 
public money, and it is expected that 
these operations receive academic interest 
in order that they could be more success- 
fully parried on. Although ‘teaching’ and 
‘training' are not synonymous, the univer- 
sity teaching of local government may 
pate the w^y for a better understanding 
,;0f our locffi institutions. It may even 


indirectly help many of the aspirants for 
such municipal posts as those of executi\e 
officers, which are gradually now being 
constituted into state-wide unified cadres. 

Syllabus Contents 

Once it is accepted that the teaching 
of local government has a place in the 
university curriculum, the next problem 
that needs to be solved is one of framing 
a syllabus for a course on local go\ern- 
ment. It is not being advocated that 
local government can immediately be a 
full-fledged subject at the university level. 
As is the general practice in other count- 
ries, local government should form an 
integral part of a rounded university pro- 
gramme of public administration. 
Obviously, the public administration curri- 
culum would have a core programme, in 
addition to which a number of optional 
papers could be considered. In fact, one 
can envisage two such optional papers 
exclusively devoted to the principles, 
practices, and problems of local govern- 
ment. Since at the university level a great 
deal of emphasis has to be given on the 
basic principles, theoretical considerations 
and comparative analysis, the contents of 
both the papers need to be carefully 
devised. It can be broadly suggested that 
the first paper could include discussions 
on general principles of local government 
and comparative analysis. Here the idea 
would be to expose the students to the 
philosophical roots of local government, 
the norms for determination of local func- 
tions, the principles of inter-governmental 
relationships and similar other subjects. 
In recent times, comparative political 
analysis has emerged as a rich field, and 
there is no reason why the study of com- 
parative local government cannot draw 
on general political analysis. This will 
be more rewarding than the conventional 
country by country approach. The second 
paper could be exclusively devoted to the 
problems of local government in India — 
both rural and urban. Apart from conven- 
tional institutional analysis, political, func- 
tional and managerial problems of Indian 
local government might be emphasised 


in the i>econd paper. This is a very 
broad-brush suggestion. The intention 
is to align local government studies with 
the modern trends towards beha\iourial 
and managerial analysis. 

Teaching Methods 

The problem of devising proper teach- 
ing methods concerns the entire discipline 
of'public administration including its sub- 
field — local go\ eminent. There is an 
over-dependence on the forma! lecture 
method in our universities, which, of 
course, has its own advantages. In fact, 
whatever be the modern innovations in 
teaching methods, there is no substitute 
for a well-prepared and vv'ell-deiivered 
lecture. Among additional teaching 
methods, case methods and seminars are 
noteworthy. So far as the case method 
is concerned, it may be pointed out that 
♦his metliod has been in use for a long 
time in the university law faculty. In 
public administration its application has 
not been generally tried out. Obviously, 
this would necessitate launching of a sepa- 
rate case study programme in close colla- 
boration with the several governmental 
authorities, keeping in view the needs of 
the students and the public administration 
syllabus. No doubt, the case method can 
profitably used to acquaint the students 
with the flesh and blood of the adminis- 
trative process. The other method — 
•seminar — is also not new to our univer- 
sities. What is needed, however, is to 
gear the seminar method to the teaching 
programme of public administration. It 
is possible to hold seminar discussions on 
papers prepared by the students or faculty 
staff. Alternatively, renowned civil 
servants could be invited occasionally to 
initiate discussions on specific subjects. 

If a programme of dissertation is accepted, 
•short-term internship can be tried out to 
.enable the student to get an inside view 
of the institution under study. Internship 
would become easier to operate in a local 
body which might be situated near the 
university and could be approached with- 
.out much difficulty. There is thus a 
'Variety of teaching methods available and 


it is always possible to add to the existing 
ones. 

Faculty Specialisation 

It is common experience that even at 
the university level specialisation is not 
always possible, and a teacher has to 
teach a variety of subjects in one 
discipline. If the teaching of local govern- 
ment has to be seriously taken, it needs 
hardly any emphasis that attempts should 
be made to promote specialisation in that 
subject. Specialisation has also its advan- 
tages. As the teacher delves deeply into 
a particular subject, he builds up good 
teaching materials in the course of this 
exercise, and he is even tempted to write 
good text-books which greatly help the 
students. However, a teaching programme 
on local government should simultaneous- 
ly have a programme of preparing teaching 
materials, collection of information, and 
launching of case studies and research in 
that field. As a university department 
would go on pursuing its interests in this 
field, this would not only help the teach- 
ing of the subject but also the very prac- 
tice of local administration. It is easier 
to become familiar with the problems of 
local government much more quickly 
because of easy accessibility of the local 
institutions and availability of field mate- 
rials. In this connection, the need for 
developing expertise on comparative local 
government deserves special mention. 
As already pointed out, in recent times, 
considerable academic sophistications 
have been achieved in the study of com- 
parative politics and administration, and 
the study of comparative local government 
has to keep pace with these developments. 
The universities are undoubted most suit- 
ed to develop a programme of compara- 
tive study of local government. 

Specialised Institutes 

In recent times, a few centres of train- 
ing and research in local government 
have come up with the help and en- 
couragement of the Government of India 
and some State governments. This 
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has helped in building up data and 
infcraiation on panchayati raj and muni- 
cipal government. These centres are 
trying to devote their full attention to the 
various problems of local government. 
In the process it is expected that special 
competence in this particular field will 
be built up. The study of local govern- 
ment in the university may be organised 
in close collaboration with these specia- 
lised centres. The methods of collabora- 
tion would, of course, have to be worked 
out. It is possible that staff exchanges 
can be made between the training insti- 
tutes and the universities, which may be 
to the advantage of both. Through 
well-organised imaginative seminars and 
summer courses, the teachers in the 
training institutes and the universities 
can get together and exchange ideas and 
information on their common subject. 
If the case method has to be widely used 
in the universities, case files and mono- 
graphs would have to be prepared. This 
is an area where the specialised training 
and research institutes and the university 
departments of the public administration 
can work together. 

Advanced Centre in the Universities 

The university teaching of local 
government would also need the patron- 
age of the University Grants Commission, 
which has the responsibility to stimulate 
and develop particular disciplines at the 
university level. Once local government 
teaching in the universities strikes firm 
roots and the faculties are gradually 
developed, the University Grants Com- 
mission may well take the step to set up 
advanced centres of local government in 
a few selected universities. This will 
naturally give an impetus to the teaching 


of local government. Already a few 
advanced centres have been set up by the 
University Grants Commission in certain 
Universities on specific disciplines. To 
encourage area studies in the field of 
international relations, area study units 
have also been established in a few 
Universities. It is expected that the 
Commission would like to stimulate and 
strengthen the University departments 
engaged in the study and teaching of local 
government. The entire field of local 
government embracing panchayati raj and 
municipal government provides an excit- 
ing area of academic interest and it is 
rather unfortunate that alongside the 
setting up of specialised institutions on 
panchayati raj and municipal government, 
almost nothing has been done to encou- 
rage the study of local government in 
our universities. Especially at a stage in 
our national history when progress and 
modernisation are being taken as more 
than mere shibboleths, one would expect 
a vigorous academic interest in all the 
levels of our public administration includ- 
ing local government which sets the pace 
for our democratic form of government. 
As the subject is less developed yet, there 
is considerable scope for developing it 
through unconventional ways. For 
instance, interdisciplinary approach which 
has almost become a cliche^ can be profit- 
ably followed in the study of local 
government that has the potentiality to 
embrace the totality of community life. 
In fine, this is a subject which lends itself 
to considerable— avantgardism, and one 
can only hope that opportunities will be 
created in our universities, at least in the 
unconventional ones such as the Jawahar- 
lal Nehru University, for the promotion 
of a study that badly needs the light of 
academic inquiry*^. 


was submitted at the Seminar on ‘Teaching of Public Administration in India’ held 
^ tbelpdian Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi during March 29-30, 197L 
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JUDICIAL DECISIONS 


Land Acquisition 

A cofistitiition bench of the Supreme 
Court consisting of the Chief Justice, 
Mr. Justice Grover, Mr, Justice Ray, 
Mr, Justice Palekar and Mr. Justice 
Beg, in a judgment delivered on March 27, 
1972 lias declared that the provisions 
of the Bombay Provincial Municipal 
Corporation Act, 1949 relating to the 
acquisition of property for purposes of 
streets were valid and did not violate the 
compensation provision contained in 
Art. 31(2) of the Constitution. The Act 
empowered the Municipal Corporation 
to prescribe what w^as known as ‘The 
regular line of a public street” and Sec- 
tion 212 of the Act authorised the 
Commissioner to acquire any property 
that fell w'ithin the regular line and also 
to call upon the owner of any building 
thereon to remove the superstructure. In 
pursuance of the powers conferred by this 
Section, the Corporation of Ahmedabad 
had issued notices to the owners of 
certain buildings asking them to show 
cause why the superstructure should not 
be removed and the line acquired for the 
purpose of the street. The owners, on 
receipt of the notices, filed writ petitions 
in the High Court of Gujarat challenging 
these orders on the ground that Section 
212 was unconstitutional in so far as it vio- 
lated the provisions of Section 299 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935 and also 
contravened Arts, 14, 19 and 31 of the 
Constitution dealing with the fundamental 
rights to equality before the law and to 
property. They contended that the Act did 
not specify the principles for the compu- 
tation of compensation to be paid to the 
owners of the property under acquisition 
and as such was unconstitutional. Accep- 
ting this contention the High Court held 
that the Act did not lay down the 
principles on which and the manner in 
which compensation was to be determined 
and therefore Section 212 was violative of 


Art. 31 of the Constitution. The Corpora- 
tion appealed to the Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court allowed the appeal 
and held that the Act had specified the 
principles on which and the manner in 
which compensation had to be determined 
and there was no violation of the consti- 
tutional provisions relating to compensa- 
tion. 

Mr. Justice Palekar, speaking for the 
Court, observed that the Act provided for 
compensation to be determined in accor- 
dance with judicial principles by the 
employment of appropriate methods of 
valuation so that a person who was 
deprived of property was fully indemnified 
against the loss. The Court, accordingly, 
set aside the judgment of the High Court, 
but remanded the case to the High Court 
for disposal since the High Court had 
not considered the challenge to the vali- 
dity of the impugned provisions of the 
Act on the ground of infringement of 
fundaTnental rights under Arts. 14 and 19 
of the Constitution. 

Housing Scheme 

The Housing and Street Scheme pre- 
pared by the Meerut Improvement Trust 
has been upheld by Mr. Justice K. N. 
Singh of the Allahabad High Court by 
his ruling on March 17, 1972. The Court 
was deciding a writ petition filed by the 
owner of a land which was under orders 
of acquisition for the Housing accommo- 
dation and street-scheme lying between 
Meeriit-Garhmukteshwar and Meerut- 
Hapur Roads, prepared by the Improve- 
ment Trust. Dismissing the petition 
His Lordship held that there was no 
illegality in the notification issued for the 
purpose of acquiring the land for the 
scheme. He said that the same scheme 
was held to be valid by the same Court 
in another judgment and the U.P. Avas 
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Evam Vikas Parishad was legally entitled 
to carry on the scheme framed by the 
Meerut Improvement Trust and that he 
was in full agreement with the reasons 
given therein. 

Elections 

A division bench of the Allahabad 
High Court by a ruling given on January 
17, 1972 has upheld the validity of the 
genera! elections for local bodies including 
the municipal boards, the notified area 
committees and the town area com 
mittees, held in Uttar Pradesh in May 
1971. The court was deciding on a batch 
of writ petitions filed by members of the 
electorate and defeated candidates chal- 
lenging the validity of the elections of 
mmbers, chairmen and presidents to 
various municipalities. The petitions 
re/ated, among others, to the municipal 
b cards of Saharanpur, Ghaziabad, Ram- 
pur, Hapur, Mussoorie, Azamgarh, 
Deoria, Farnikhabad, Reobertsganj and 
Lakhimpur Kheri. The main contention 
of the petitioners was that the elections 
were held on defective electoral rolls. 
According to them the notification issued 
by the State Government on May 7, 1971 
requiring elections to be held on the basis 
of existing delimitations order was wholly 
illegal and the elections held in com- 
pliance thereof were invalid because there 
was no fresh delimitation of wards nor 
was there any fresh delimitation orders 
by the State Government. Unless fresh 
electoral rolls were prepared after a 
general and wholesale revision of existing 
rolls, general election could not have been 
legally held, they contended. Rejecting 
these contentions, the Court held that no 
delimitation of wards was legally neces- 
sary, nor was it obligatory on the part 
of the State Government to make fresh 
delimitation orders before calling upon 
the wards to elect members. The Court 
dismissed the petition and held the elec- 
tions valid. 

Supemssion 

Mr* Justice C. S. P. Singh of the 
Avltehabad High Court by his judgment 




delivered on January 1 8, 1 972 has quashed 
the order of the State Government super- 
seding the Municipal Board of Jaunpur 
on various charges against it Allowing 
the writ petition filed by the Board 
through its president, his "Lordship said 
that it was clear that the order of super- 
session passed by the State Government 
was unsustainable as it was based on 
irrelevant considerations and could not 
be justified under the provisions of Sec- 
tions 7 and 30 of U.P. Municipalities 
Act, 1916. He added that none of the 
charges against the Board could be sus- 
tained and as such the order had to be 
quashed. He directed the State Govern- 
ment not to interfere with the functioning 
of the petitioner on the strength of the 
impugned order. 


Dissolution 

A division bench of the Madhya 
Pradesh High Court has quashed the 
order of the State Government dissolving 
the Karsia Municipal Council on certain 
charges relating to various acts of com- 
mission and omission of the Council and 
the President and Senior Vice-President 
thereof. (Decided on July 28. 1971; 

reported in A.I.R. 1972 M P. 34) The 
State Government had, by the impugned 
order, dissolved the Council under Section 
328 of the M.P. Municipalities Act, 
1961 holding that it was not competent 
to perform the duties or persistently 
made defaults in the performance of the 
duties imposed on it by or under the Act 
or exceeded or abused its powers. It 
was contended by the petitioners that no 
proper opportunity was afforded to the 
Council to meet the charges levelled 
against it and that the order of dissolu- 
tion made by the State Government did 
not satisfy the statutory requirement of 
stating the reasons for the dissolution 
and as such was null and void. The 
Court accepted these contentions and 
quashed the order of dissolution. Mr. 
Justice Bhargava, speaking for the Court, 
pointed out that the power given to the 
State Government under Section 328 
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of the Act to dissolve or supersede a 
Municipal Council was a drastic power 
and could not be held to be properly 
exercised unless it was exercised strictly 
in conformilj with the procedure laid 
down in that Section. It was further 


held that the State Governments’ power 
to dissolve a Municipal Council was 
quasi-judicial in nature, because the very 
nature of the power implied a duty to 
act judicially requiring it to observe the 
principles of natural justice. 
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URBAN NEWS 


UNION GOVERNMENT 

The Central Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Corporation 

An amount of Rs. 35 crores has been 
sanctioned to 19 housing schemes in 10 
States by the Corporation during nine 
months. This loan will generate an over- 
all investment of about 66 crores. It will 
result in the development of about 20,000 
residential plots of varying sizes and con- 
struction of 30,000 houses for low and 
middle income groups. 

:ie ^ 

An amount of Rs. 4.28 crores loan 
has been granted by the Corporation to 
the Delhi Development Authority and the 
Rajasthan Housing Board. Out of this, 
about Rs. 3 crores will be spent by the 
DDA for the construction of 3,400 tene- 
ments for the low-income group and 
economically weaker sections of the 
society. 

4 : ^ 

The Corporation has agreed to 
advance sufficient financial assistance in 
the form of loan to help carry out West 
Bengafs housing projects. 

STATE GOVERNMENTS 
Gujarat 

The 10 year-perspective plan for 
Gujarat has been finalized recently. Be- 
sides other things, the plan has provision 
for improving scientific use of land, pre- 
vention of air and river water pollution, 
stum clearance, prevention of new slums, 
and establishment of area development 
corporations for the development of 
tmckward areas. The total outlay of the 
plan is Rs. 3,000 crores with a supple- 
ffiCfitary provision of Rs. 600 crores. 


Haryana 

The State Town and Country Planning 
Department has formulated a plan for a 
new model town to be built around 
Rohtak in an area of 4,294 acres. 

^ Jl: 

The State Government has agreed in 
principle to abolish house-tax charged bv 
the local bodies in the State. The local 
bodies will be compensated by State 
grants equal to their revenue earned from 
house tax. 

Rajasthan 

The Governor of Rajasthan abolished 
all the 11 Urban Improvement Trusts 
through an ordinance known as Rajasthan 
Urban Improvement Amendments Ordi- 
nance 1972 ending the terms of the 
existing chairman and members. The 
Government plans to reconstitute these 
trusts by appointing new Chairman and 
members. 

4s 4! # 4* 

Tamil Nadu 

The State Government is planning to 
form a separate transport corporation 
known as the Cheran Transport Corpo- 
ration Ltd., with its headquarter at 
Pollachi to cope with the problem of 
transportation at Coimbatore and its 
neighbouring regions. This decision has 
been taken after the taking over of trans- 
port companies by the Government under 
the Fleet Operations Carriage (Acqui- 
sition) Act. 

4e !fe 

The State Government has sanctioned 
a scheme for providing assistance in the 
form of loan for building houses to 
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plantation managements and housing co- 
operative societies. The cost of such 
houses will be Rs. 3,000 excluding cost 
of land and its development, 

sje i|! * !*! 

The State Government has sanctioned 
Rs. 20 lakhs for improvement of rain- 
affected roads to Madras Municipal 
Corporation. It has also given Rs. 10 
lakhs for the widening of different roads 
in the city to facilitate traffic movement. 

Uttar Pradesh 

The Government of Uttar Pradesh is 
planning to set up five Corporations for 
the integrated development of the State. 
The whole State would be divided among 
the Corporations for development pur- 
poses. The first Corporation has already 
come into existence for eight hill districts 
in the north. The other two would cover 
Bundlkhand and Eastern districts and the 
remaining two for Central regions and 
western UP will follow. The U.P. Hill 
Development Corporation will take up 
tourism and pilgrimage as a major 
industry and is reported to have been 
formulating schemes for promotion of 
tourism in the hill districts. 

* 

CITY GOVERNMENT AND 
SPECIAL AUTHORITIES 

Ahmedabad 

Rs. 69 lakhs Sarespur Potalia Tolav 
Slum Clearance Scheme has come into 
operation under which 1080 tenements 
will be constructed and each house will 
cost Rs. 9,000. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 
Bangalore 

Creation of a separate sub-division has 
been planned by the city Corporation to 
* expedite the work of slum clearance. A 
.scheme to improve over 130 slums in the 


city area lias been referred to the Union 
Government for approval. It has also 
been decided to construct a 24 storey 
public utility building by the side of 
Mayo Hall. 

The Bangalore Corporation in its 
latest budget estimates has proposed to 
spend Rs. 16 lakhs for erecting fountains 
at the rate of one in each of its 63 divi- 
sions. 

Baroda 

Prime Minister Shrimati Indira 
Gandhi, laid the foundation stone of the 
domestic gas supply lines and also the 
low-cost housing scheme of the Baroda 
Municipal Corporation recently. 

^ ^ ^ 
Bombay 

A proposal to open full-fledged Urban 
Development Studies cell to prepare pro- 
fessionals for urban development career, 
has been underway at the National Insti- 
tute of Training in Industrial Engineering 
(NITIE). The programme includes hold- 
ing of a series of one-week courses for 
personnel from Municipal Corporations 
and other public utility organizations. 
The programme will be carried out with 
the financial assistance of Bombay 
Municipal Corporation, 

^ 

It has been proposed to revise the 
development plan for Greater Bombay 
keeping in view the Maharashtra Regional 
and Town Planning Act. The idea is to 
make it more realistic by involving co- 
operative and private enterprises in the 
orderly development of the city. 

Bombay West Rotary Club has chalked 
out a plan under which a Mini train in 
the Municipal Garden at Gazdar Scheme, 
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Santa Cruz (West), will be operated and 
maintained by the club for children. 

^ « 

A 1,837 meter long bridge across 
Thana Creek costing Rs. 2.72 crores has 
been finally opened to traffic. This bridge 
has brought new Bombay project area 
closer to the city by 25 kilometer, and 
vast hinterland on the eastern side of the 
Creek now being developed under the 
twin-city project, will also be easily acces- 
sible to Bombay. Another bridge is under 
construction across the Panvel Creek. 

:it Hi * 

Calcutta 

A housing project costing Rs. 45 lakhs 
has been sanctioned by Calcutta Metro- 
politan Development Authority under the 
Slum Modernization Project at Chetla. 
The scheme aims to house 1,200 families 
in ten blocks each having five storied 
buildings. The housing units will have 
an area varying between 100 to 150 sq. 
ft. and rent ranging from Rs. 12 to Rs. 22 
per month. 

Chingleput 

The Government of Tamil Nadu has 
decided to upgrade the Chingleput Muni- 
cipality from class ‘C’ to class ‘B’ with 
effect from April 1, 1972. The decision 
■was taken following the rise in population 
in the city and the income of the 
Council. 

^ m t 

Darjeeling 

A Master Plan is being prepared by 
the State Siliguri Planning Organization 
for the develpment of Darjeeling and 
Kurseong municipal areas. 


Dibriigarh 

The Municipal Board of Dibrugarh 
has been taken over by the State Govern- 
ment following its supersession. The 
charges against the Board include bad 
tax collection, not providing minimum 
civic facilities to the tax payers, irregular 
payment to its employees and bad re- 
lations between the official and non-offi- 
cials. 

sf: * 

Howrah 

Howrah will be having one of the big- 
gest sewerage treatment plants in eastern 
India by 1975. The plant, when com- 
pleted will be having 10 million gallons 
of sewage per day, with a provision to 
boost this figure up to 85 million in the 
final stage. It will serve a population of 
^1.1 million in the Howrah and Bally 
Municipal areas. 

Sit * « » 

Hyderabad 

The elections to the Hyderabad Muni- 
cipal Corporation are likely to take place 
before June this year. 

sit * 

Indore 

An ambitious programme of supplying 
drinking water to Indore and Mhow City 
has been launched at a cost of 1 2 crores 
at Jalud near Maundleshwar, 71 kilo- 
meters from Indore. The scheme will 
meet the growing demand of drinking 
water in these regions. 

* * * * 
Kanpur 

A sixteen-point plan has been 
prepared by the Kanpur civic body in 
order to remove encroachments, broaden 
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and improve the important roads in the 
different parts of the city. 

ii« ^ 

Madras 

Dr. y. Nayadumma, Director-Genera 
of CS.LR. while inaugurating a sympo- 
sium on air pollution in Madras, put 
forward a seven point formulae to fight 
pollution hazards and suggest a thorough 
consideration of future pollution problems 
before according licenses to new industries 
which would include survey of polluted 
area, development of air quality, practical 
emission standards on existing sources of 
pollution through existing laws and tax 
incentives, creation of industrial zones 
based on the micro-raeteroJogy of the 
area and research on the effect of pollu- 
tion control on public health. He further 
suggested that effective legislation was 
needed to each pollution and urged for a 
suitable task force for the assessment of 
pollution. Dr. A. Rama Cliandran, 
Director of Indian Institute of Techno- 
logy, Madras suggested setting up of a 
national environment protection board to 
tackle the problem m three directions 
viz,, air, water and the nature in 
General 

The symposium, after a great deal of 
discussion on the problem, recommended 
— setting up of a monitoring station at all 
important industrial locations and large 
towns, adequate legislative measures for 
settingup standards for air quality and 
control and pollutant emissions, a central 
body to coordinate and correlate data on 
air pollution, it was also put forward that 
there should be close liaison between 
industry and public health authorities. 
More studies should be undertaken by 
Central and State Governments and 
organisations connected with pollution 
studies and also manufacture of indi- 
geneous equipment for pollution control 

s|s * V Ji! 

The administrative set-up of Madras 
Municipal Corporation has been changed 


following the amendment of the Madras 
City Municipal Corporation Act, which 
replaces the circle committees by 
functional committees. It has practically 
reverted back to the old set-up of 1962 . 

sJ* sk s|e 

Nellore 

An amount of Rs. 7.37 lakhs has been 
placed by the State Government at the 
disposal of the Public Health Engineering 
Department for completing the first stage 
of the ambitious drainage scheme of the 
Nellore Municipality. 

5k ^ :|c 

New Delhi 

Delhi Administration has decided to 
grant a fresh loan to the public for house 
construction. The Administration has 
already advanced loan amounting to 
Rs. 194 lakhs, Rs. 316 lakhs and Rs. 19 
lakhs respectively for the low and middle- 
income and village housing schemes. 

* * *: 'k 

The New Delhi Municipal Committee 
has decided to install a 100 bed hospital 
at Baird Lane. The decision was taken 
on the recommendation of the Medical 
and Licensing Sub-Committee. The Com- 
mittee also recommended ambulance 
services round the clock to serve the 
road accident victims. 

^5 5*5 sk 

Delhi Corporation 

The new budget of Delhi Municipal 
Corporation for the year 1972-73 brings 
house tax relief to the lower and middle 
income group people. 

* * * 

Varanasi 

A master plan to beautify the ghats 
on the Ganga is being formulated on the 
Delhi Pattern. Suggestions from the 
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architects from all over India will be 
invited to give a suitable colour scheme 
and unified designs. 

Hi * * * 

Bihar State Housing Board 

The Bihar State Housing Board has 
been constituted in pursuance of a deci- 
sion of the State Government. The Board 
will have five non-official members and 
advisers from the State Government. 

:t! 

Bangalore Water Supply and Sewerage 
Board 

The Board will go for an open market 
loan to the tune of Rs. 2 crores to finance 
Cauvery Water Supply Scheme for Banga- 
lore* The State Government has made 
provision of Rs. 1.4 crores for the scheme 
in its annual plan and the Life Insurance 
Corporation will release further instal- 
ment of loan to the Board so that the 
work could be completed early. 

» » * * 

Delhi Development Authority 

The Delhi Development Authority has 
planned to allot plots of land and flats 
to the dependents of war victims wishing 
to settle in Delhi. The Delhi Electric 
Supply Undertaking has also planned to 
supply free electricity to the war heroes. 

# * * « 

Gujarat Housing Board 

The Board is constructing houses 
which will be allotted on hire purchase 
basis under various schemes in the State. 
It has also been decided that 15 per cent 
of the houses will be reserved for defence 
personnel It has also taken up a scheme 
to construct 7,625 flats for the low and 
middle' income groups- Developed plots 
will be sold by auction to the general 
l>ublic for the purpose of house building. 

sc :Je 


Maharashtra Housing Board 

The Board is contemplating to con- 
struct 34,244 tenements for different 
categories of people at the cost of 
Rs. 28.25 crores. The categories 
include industrial workers, economi- 
cally backward people, slum dwellers, 
low-income group, and middle-income 
group. The scheme is expected to be 
completed in three years time. The Board 
has also launched a scheme amounting to 
Rs. 3.25 crores for clearing the slums 
between the Mahim Creek Bridge and 
Santa Cruz Airport. 

The Board has chalked out a scheme 
under which facility of outright sale and 
hire-purchase of the houses will be avail- 
able to the tenants. It has also an 
ambitious plan to construct 40,000 houses 
in the next three years throughout the 
State. 

:j£ :|c # 

Tamil Nadu Housing Board 

The Board has formulated a novel 
scheme for providing housing facilities to 
middle and poorer classes. Under it, the 
people will be encouraged to invest in 
deposits with the Housing Board and 
after the maturity of the deposits the 
house building work will be taken up by 
Board at place selected by the depositor. 
The details of the schemes are being 
worked out. 

si* 3|c 

Tamil Nadu Water Supply and Drainage 
Boatd 

The Board has planned to supply pro- 
tected water to arid and endemic regions 
in Tamil Nadu at an estimated cost of 
Rs. 8 crores. The scheme is meant to 
mitigate the hardship faced by people in 
parched areas and to prevent any out- 
break of epidemic disease due to lack of 
protected water. 

^ sfe ^ # 
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Uttar Pradesh Housing and Development 
Board 

In a recent meeting of the Board, it 
has approved several housing schemes 
for Aligarh, Varanasi, Dehradnn, Kanpur, 
Haldwani, Rac Bareilli and Pratapgarh. 

sj» ^ ^ 

Uttar Pradesh Road Bridge Corporation 

The State Government has decided to 
set up a Road Bridge Corporation with 
an initial capital of Rs. 1 crore. The 
Corporation will construct new bridges 
and look after those on which tolls are 
being levied. 

^ 


Uttar Pradesh Water Supply and Sewage 

Board 

The State Government is contemplat- 
ing to constitute on State Water Supply 
and Sewage Board. The main task of 
the Board will be development of water 
supply and maintenance of sewage disposal 
works in the urban as well as rural areas. 

^ ^ ^ 

Uttar Pradesh Transport Corporation 

The Uttar Pradesh Government is 
likely to set up a Transport Corporation 
soon in the State to rim the State 
Roadways. The Board will have a capi- 
tal of Rs. 35 crores. 


NEJyS FROM THE TRAINING AND 
RESEARCH CENTRES 


NATIONAL CENTRE 

Apart from training courses, two high- 
level seminars were organised by the 
National Centre to focus attention on two 
important problem areas. 

On December 20th and 21st, 1971, a 
seminar on Problems of Municipal Laws 
was organised, which was largely attended 
by the representatives of various Munici- 
pal Corporations in India and allied 
organisations interested in municipal 
government. A number of experts on 
law and administration from the Uni- 
versity Law Faculties and the Indian Law 
Institute were also present. The seminar 
was inaugurated by Shri Hans Raj Gupta, 
Mayor of Delhi. For purposeful dis- 
cussions, the topic was subdivided into 
the following aspects : 

(0 State control of municipal bodies, 
(ii) Problems of delegation, 

{Hi) Suits against the municipalities 
and the remedies, and 

(iv) Status of municipal employees. 

Papers were presented in each session 
by experts on the subject, which was 
followed by discussions by the partici- 
pants. Under the topic 'State control of 
municipal bodies*, the participants were 
critical of the old municipal Acts which 
were framed during the British Regime to 
serve the purposes of the alien rulers. 
Considerable emphasis was laid on the 
need for a model municipal Act which 
could be adapted with suitable local 
adjustments. ^ The participants devoted 
considerable time to the problems relating 
to supersession of municipal authorities 
by the State Governments. Questions 
were raised as to the suitability of this 
method of State control to bring the 
erring municipalities to book. The dele- 
gates e^tpressed concern at the wanton use 


of this drastic method by many of the 
State Governments. The second topic on 
'problems of delegation’ was looked at 
from the points of view of both executive 
delegation and legislative delegation. Case 
laws were frequently cited in order to 
highlight the phenomenon of excesshe 
delegation. Attention was drawm during 
the discussion to the representative nature 
of municipal government which necessi- 
tated conferment of considerable powers 
on the local authorities, and the point was 
made that the delegation of powers to the 
municipal authorities should be treated 
entirely on different footing from dele- 
gation to the executive wing which does 
not represent the will of the people. The 
next topic relating to ‘suits against the 
municipalities’ was discussed in the light 
of numerous injunctions and writs against 
the municipal authorities. The question 
of municipal tortious liability was dealt 
with at length. There w^as a general feel- 
ing that injunctions against the mimici- 
palities were very often issued liberally by 
the courts which stood in the way of 
effective enforcement of municipal regu- 
lations. Participants discussed in some 
details the possibility of instituting quasi- 
judicial Tribunals within the municipai 
corporations to meet the ends of justice 
as also to expedite municipal business. 

The last topic on the 'status of muni- 
cipal employees* was discussed mainly in 
the context of introduction of unified cad 
res of municipal services in many States. A 
point was made that the scope of Article 
Ml of the Constitution has been limited 
and the employees of the local bodies 
have been discriminated against and 
treated as second class civil servants. The 
concluding session of the seminar w-as 
addressed by the Mayor of Bombay, 
Dr. Hemchandra S. Gupta who laid con- 
siderable emphasis on the need for fram- 
ing of model municipal enactments for 
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different categories of local bodies in the 
country. He observed that the State 
Governments shonld treat the local autho- 
rities as partners in the common endea- 
vour to serve the citizens and develop the 
country. 

Seminar on ^Local Authority Policy 
PlmiBmg' 

Another important seminar was held 
during the period March 25tli to April 
6th, 1972 on the subject of Loca! authority 
policy plmming. This was organized in 
collaboration with the Institute of Local 
Government Studies of the University of 
Birmingham, England. The British learn 
consisted of Prof. Henry Maddick, 
Director of the Birmingham Institute and 
three of his eminent colleagues. The main 
purpose of the seminar was to hold a full- 
dress discussion on the strategy of muni- 
cipal development plans for the Indian 
cities. The British team narrated at 
length the experiments now being con- 
ducted in England in the field of local 
authority policy planning. They tried to 
clarify the new concept of community 
planning which meant the spelling out of 
objectives of local area plan. The next 
step in the exercise was to think of the 
alternative methods of achieving the 
objectives and to weigh the costs and 
benefits of each alternative. The organi- 
sational and administrative implications 
were also spelt out and suitable techniques 
were pointed out to ensure inter-authority 
coordination and cooperation. From the 
Indian side, the idea was to revive the 
Planning Commission's concept of city 
development plan as integral part of the 
State plan, which was mooted as far back 
as 1962. Since the urban situation in all 
the major cities has been fast deteriorat- 
ing and urgent action was needed to stem 
the rot, it was felt that attempts should 
be made as early as possible to firmly go 
ahead with the preparation of city plans. 
'The early experience has been that while 
the plans were prepared in certain 
instances these could not be implemented 
for various reasons. Hence, ^ it was em- 
phasised that the formulation of phm 


was as much important as their successful 
implementation. The Birmingham group 
met the faculty members from the IIPA 
and the Regional Centres of Training and 
Research in Municipal Administration on 
their arrival to the Institute mainly to 
familiarise themselves with lecent develop- 
ments in Indian urban administration. 
The subject — local authority policy plan- 
ning — was discussed in two seminars, one 
during March 28 to 30, 1972 which was 
attended by experts and officials of various 
State Governments, Union Ministries, 
the Planning Commission and a number 
of specialised agencies such as the Town 
and Country Planning Organisation. The 
Birmingham group initiated the discussion 
OB the concept of local authority policy 
plan, and dealt with the methods and 
techniques needed for the formulation of 
such a plan. The Indian parn'eipants 
reacted to the ideas thrown up by the 
British group and tried to relate the 
English experiences to the Indian urban 
situation. The second seminar was held 
during April 3 to 6, 1972 which was 
attended by senior municipal officers, and 
the Mayors and the Chairmen of Standing 
Committees of Municipal Corporations 
from a number of major cities in India. 
The consensus was that city problems 
have far too long been grossly neglected 
and efforts should now b^e made urgently 
to solve these in collaboration with the 
higher levels of government. The seminar 
was inaugurated by Shri Hans Raj Gupta, 
Mayor of Delhi, who had also delivered 
the valedictory address. 

REGIONAL CENTRES 

Bombay 

The Centre organised an in-service 
training course of four months duration 
for the supervisors and officers of urban 
local bodies in the region during the period 
October 22, 1971 to February 22, 1972. 

Specialised training in Tax Adminis- 
tration of 6 weeks duration was started 
on 22nd February, 1 972, and a seminar 
was held on ‘Growing Cities and Prio- 
rities’ on January 31. The Presidents of 
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Municipal Councils having a population 
of 50,000 and above in Maharashtra, 
Gujarat, Rajasthan and Mysore States 
attended the seminar which was inau- 
gurated by Shri P. G. Kher, Minister of 
Urban Development, Maharashtra State. 
The Centre was consulted by the Corpora- 
tions of Surat and Patna on their ad- 
ministrative and financial problems. 

Sj! 5^ Sis ^ 


Calcutta 

The Centre is due to introduce a six- 
month Diploma Course in Urban and 
Municipal Administration from March, 
1972. Under this programme, the train- 
ing session will be of six months duration 
and the present Certificate Course of 
4 months duration will be discontinued. 
Only in-service people will be admitted to 
the Diploma Course. The Centre is con- 
ducting a survey of the impact of rent 
control legislation on the municipal rate. 

^ ^ ^ s}: 

Hyderabad 

The Centre has been running the post- 


graduate Diploma Course in Local Self- 
Government which is for a year only. 
Apart from this, the Orientation Course 
on Municipal Administration was held 
during July- August, 1971. The Centre 
has undertaken two research projects: 
one on ‘Under-assessment of Property 
Tax in Hyderabad Municipal Corporation, 
and another on ‘State Governments’ 
involvements in Municipal Person- 
nel Administration in the Southern 
States’. 


* t 


Lucknow 

The Centre conducted two in-service 
Training Courses each of six weeks 
duration during the year 1971-72, which 
were attended by municipal officers from 
P . P^'a-desh, Bihar and Madhya 


A conference on ‘Reforms in Munici- 
pal Government’ was organized on 
December 3 and 4, 1971, which was 
widely attended by non-officials, offi- 
cials and experts. The Centre proposes 
^ training courses during 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BUREAUCRACY AND PARTICIPATION : POLITICAL CULTURES IN FOUR 
WISCONSIN CITIES; BY ROBERT R. ALFORD, Chicago, Rand Mcnally & 
Co., 1969, pp. 235, Price : S 8.95. 


Two ideas are at work in administra- 
tion under a democratic form of govern- 
ment. This could be described as the 
concern of citizens for participation in 
government and for efficiency in the 
performance of the tasks under govern- 
ment. According to traditional demo- 
cratic theory, no conflict exists between 
democracy or control of government by 
citizens or their elected representatives 
and bureaucracy or the specialized career 
functionaries \\orking for the government. 
However, current socio-economic forces 
like expanding knowledge in science and 
technology, consequent industrialization 
and urbanization as well as the shrinkage 
of distance through rapid means of com- 
munication and transportation are bring- 
ing two other forces into operation. 
These are the growth in the number and 
size of organisations and an increase in 
the regulatory and service functions of 
government. The relations between 
citizens and government are not as simple 
today as these used to be under a Laissez 
faire democracy. Nor could the bureau- 
cracy be as neutral or as generalistic as it 
was in the nineteenth century. Govern- 
ment's tasks are extending into spheres of 
production and distribution of a wide 
variety of goods and services and these 
have to be managed by complex organi- 
sations staffed by technical experts. Citi- 
izens, on the other hand, are becoming 
progressively less knowledgeable about 
the complexities of tasks undertaken by 
government; and technicians are likely to 
gain ascendancy over bureaucrats and 
may probably be less concerned with 
people’s participation than with technical 
efficiency. The author recognize the 
incompatibility, to some extent, between 
the principles of bureaucracy and partici- 
pation (p. 25). The author also refer 
to the ‘‘unfinished character of American 
Jocal gavernment and politics’' and em- 


phasise the amibiguities underlying the 
structures of bureaucracy and of partici- 
pation as well as the cultural values 
which define the meaning of those struc- 
tures. 

Cultures with democratic tradition 
and ^ developed economies have to be 
empirically studied to test the hypothesis 
as regards size, economic base and par- 
ticipation. The study under review makes 
an attempt in this direction. 

Four Wisconsin cities, in U.S.A., 
different from each other, but common 
in many respects, were taken for empirical 
study. These are Madison, Racine, 
Kenosha and Green Bay. Bureaucrati- 
zation was understood as referring to the 
degree of development of specialized 
agencies to handle local government 
functions (p. 17). Participation was un- 
derstood as referring to the extent to 
which groups and individuals have an 
effect on the decision-making process 
(p. 21). In the study, both bureaucracy 
and participation are treated as attributes 
of communities and of groups and their 
structural correlates and consequences are 
examined. 

The methodology adopted for study- 
ing political culture in the four cities is 
systematic and commendable. The first 
two chapters are theoretical and concern- 
ed respectively with the importance of 
the economic base of a community which 
influences bureaucratization and partici- 
pation and relationship of bureaucracy 
to participation. Chapters III to VI 
(inclusive) deal with city studies outlining 
land use and ecology, history, busi- 
ness and labour, form of government, 
political parties and a few other aspects 
pertaining to each city. The rest five chap- 
ters deal respectively with Bureaucratic 
and Participatory Structures, Bureaucratic 
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and Participatory Cultures, Leadership 
and Voter Orientations and Behaviour, 
Decisions and Policies and Bureaucracy, 
Participation and Power Structures. There 
are five appendices from pp. 205-236 
consisting of The Sample & Response 
Rates, The Interview Schedule, Selection 
of the Leaders, Index of Organizational 
and Political Involvement and Charac- 
teristics of Wards in the cities. 

The author refer to two problematic 
areas that persist in the way the public 
affairs of American cities are conducted: 
the degree of popular participation in 
in decision-making and the degree of 
differentiation of a specialized decision- 
making apparatus. These two aspects 
are incidentally significant, mutatis mutan- 
dis, at all levels of government. A shift 
in all cities towards greater and greater 
centralization of decision-making autho- 
rity is a common phenomenon. However, 
there is evidence of modern socio-political 
system being highly bureaucratized as 
well as exhibiting high participation as 
many groups are organized for political 
ends, and processes of dicision-making 
are differentiated and handled by specia- 
lists. In modern societies, formal rather 
than informal channels and public rather 
than private resources are likely to be 
used for the solution of conflicts. 

The study under review is thorough 
from the limited horizon of the author, 
namely, to suggest a typology of econo- 
mic base as a key independent variable 
in studies of political processes in com- 
munities and to theorize about the possi- 
ble connections between the growth of 


cities, changes of its economic base and 
consequences for local government and 
politics and it found ‘"distinctive patterns 
of association of the level of bureaucracy 
and participation with economic base”. 
The following hypothesis is of great value 
to democratic developing countries like 
India, “A smaller, less-industrialized^, 
and more homogeneous community will 
thus probably be less bureaucratic and 
less participatory. Diverse economic and 
non-economic status groups, with diverse 
political demands will tend to foster 
bureaucratization and participation in 
the larger, more industrialized and less 
homogeneous communities” (p. 13). 

On the whole the study makes a 
contribution to an analysis of bureau- 
racy and participation at the local govern- 
ment level in a conventional sense. The 
contribution on the participation aspect 
could be more unconventional and could 
have also emphasized more direct partici- 
pation in decision-making. The study also 
could have laid greater stress upon the 
different types of publics and the limita- 
tions that several publics suffer in the 
matter of participation. Similarly, if 
diversified specialization is the hall-mark 
of bureaucratization, efficient management 
also demands specialization, in coordina- 
tion and how to achieve this type of 
specialization is also a conceptual aspect 
of bureaucratization which needs theore- 
tical analysis. India provides a rich soil 
for empirical studies of the kind attemp- 
ted in the book. Students of urban 
government as well as political sociology 
would do well to read the book. 

— V* Jagannadham* 


CITIZEN AND THE MUNICIPAL BUREAUCRACY; BY V. JAGANNADHAM 
AND N. S. BAKSHI, New Delhi Indian Institute of Public Administration, 1971, 
pp. 124, Price : Rs. 10.00. 

This is a case study of the experiences building completion certificates. The case 
of Delhi citizens in regard to the sanction study pertains to the years 1964-65 and 
of building plans and the securing of 1965-66, the latest for which the material 

of Social Administration, Indian Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi. 
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was available. Tbe sample of the citizens 
engaged in building activity selected for 
survey was 430 out of the total of 15 , 554 . 
Out of these 430 citizen-respondents, half 
the number could be interviewed* Out of 
the sample of oificials concerned in the 
building department consisting of 121, 
only 54 {i.e. 45%) could be interviewed. 
Discussions with the registered architects 
were also held to get a feel of their views 
in the matter. The relevant office records 
were also studied. 

The objectives of the study were three- 
fold : (i) to study the working of the Cor- 
poration’s Building Department in relation 
to the particular activity under reference 
and to spotlight the problems and diffi- 
culties involved in it; (ii) to detect the gap 
in process of communication between the 
administration and the citizens and their 
agencies like the architects; and (m) to 
note the informal operation of the muni- 
cipal bureaucracy as distinct from the 
formal pattern envisaged in the legal and 
structural framework. 

The authors have succeeded in the 
fulfilment of their first and second objec- 
tives, but their efforts in regard to the 
third objective have remained incom- 
plete. 

The main finding of the survey is that 
the tendency to transgress the building 
byelaws is widespread among the citizens. 
The absence of careful inspection during 
the construction stage of the execution of 
the sanctioned building plan is largely res- 
ponsible for this violation of the byelaws. 
A sizable number of citizens rely on the 
architects for the regularisatioo of the 
violations. This provides a fertile ground 
for corruption. The fact of corruption is 
corroborated by the survey, but the mone- 
tary amounts involved in it could not be 
found out in the course of the responses 
from the citizen-respondents. A large 
number of citizen respondents were igno- 
rant of the provisions in the byelaws. 
The administration has failed in commu- 
nicating the knowledge of the bylaws and 
other procedural requirements to the 


citizens concerned. Inordinate delays in 
the sanction of the building plans and the 
issue of the building completion certi- 
ficates also reflected on the inefficiency or 
wilful negligence of the officials. It is 
surprising that low salaries of the sub- 
ordinate official were not considered to be 
an important factor in the phenomenon 
of widespread corruption. Ignorance of 
the byelaws and procedures was also ex- 
perienced among subordinate categories 
of officials, riz., the building inspectors. 
This underlines the need for training of 
the officials in this aspect of the work of 
the building department, as has been 
rightly pointed out in this report. It has 
been hinted in the chapter on ‘PersonneF 
that the fact that most of the technical 
field personnel are diploma holders affects 
their efficiency. The possession of a 
diploma in place of a degree in engineer- 
ing by the field officials would not really 
make much difference in their compe- 
tence in the discharge of the functions, 
since the knowledge of a diploma holder 
is quite equal to the tasks of the field 
duties. 

Apart from the important recommen- 
dations for setting up citizens advice and 
service bureaux for determinating the in- 
formation on building matters, and for 
deleting unhelpful restrictions on vertical 
structures and rules about setbacks relat- 
ing to heights and open spaces, the study 
makes several suggestions on various 
other matters at different places. 

The suggestion for substituting, in the 
citizen-respondents questionaire, the 
patent variables relating to bio-data by 
other significant variables is appropriate 
and has been borne out by other similar 
surveys. 

The study fills up an important gap in 
our knowledge of a crucial and preli- 
minary activity of the municipal administ- 
ration in the country. The main findings 
of the report would reflect the experiences 
relating to building activity of other 
municipal administrations m bigger cities 
in the country. The study could have 
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enlightened the bureaucratic phenomenon 
in a belter way if the political aspect bad 
been taken into account and a deeper 
probing on a wider conceptual basis had 
been undertaken. Bu4 even as far as the 


problem-areas in the field are concerned^ 
the study is well-conceived, thoroughly 
executed and the gathered material is 
presented clearl\ and cogently. 

— K. R. Invmdar* 


jDepartment of Politics and Public Admmistratior, University of Poona. 
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EDITORIAL 


Elections to local bodies, urban and rural, have taken place in a 
niiniber of states. It is hoped that this will give a spurt to new actmtj on 
the part of local governments with a greater sense of commitment and dedi- 
cation. ‘Nagarlok’ has been urging during its brief existence — and it has 
been supported In this by the national Centre for Training and Research In 
Muiklpal Administration in this Institute as well as by the other regional 
centres in the country — that without the active participation of local govern- 
ments In our extensive development programmes, the chances of success Sn 
their iniplenientation would be greatly reduced. It must be remembered 
that, whereas a centralised authority may be useful in certain respects in a 
developing country, Implementation itself requires the willing support of and 
participation hy the community, particularly in a country of our size and 
with acute backwardness in many fields. This is all the more so as the 
goal is not just economic growth : the major objective is social justice. The 
establishment of a meaningful communication between a remote central 
authority and local communities is well-nigh impossible. The problem is 
not solved merely by delegation of power or authority to subordinate units 
of administration. The bureaucracy bas a very important role to play as it 
can make available technical skill, know-how and guidance to needy mem- 
bers of the community. But it cannot replace the enthusiasm and the 
responsiveness of the community. These latter are very important 
ingredients In the process of implementation of plans of development. 

It is not possible altogether to eliminate politics from local govern- 
ment : elections are bound to take place on the basis of party lines but, 
unlike at the state and the central level, local policies and prograinmes are 
not so vastly affected by party ideologies. It should, therefore, be possible, 
even on the basis of elections on party lines, for the elected representatives 
to work together and raise the level of local services and add new ones to 
the range of their activities. 

Another matter in which local governments can begin to take more 
animated interest is the environment. The recent international conference 
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held in Stockholin has highlighted the need to give added attention to the 
growiiig menace of pollution. All local governments can strive to make 
their contribution in this direction. An area which concerns them Intimately 
but often tends to get neglected is in regard to pollution caused hy inade- 
quate conservancy and sewage and garbage disposal arrangements, absence 
of potable water supply and safe disposal of industrial effluents. In 
the context of the global problems, the esoteric talk of ‘'^ecocide’’ and 
complicated discussions about exploitation of resources and space, these 
things may appear to be of small significance. Yet, purely in a local sense, 
they are vital and the cumulative effect of action on these fronts will help 
improve the environment considcTabiy. Local governments can begin to pay 
greater attenlton immediately to these urgent problems which fall almost 
entirely within their jurisdiction, 

—EDITOR 
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DEVELOPMENT, 

DECENTRALIZATION 

AND 

LEADERSHIP 


For more than a decade, development 
and decentralization have been considered 
as two inter-related programmes essential 
for the progress of the emerging nations* 
In Asia, legislative reforms linking the 
two started in the 1950s^and subsequent- 
ly the Arab world also began to introduce 
legislations and other reforms for 
development* However, introduction to 
the preliminary pamphlet on this confe- 
rence begins with the following state- 
ments : 

“‘In spite of the marked trend for an 
effective participation of local autho- 
rities in the preparation and the imple- 
mentation of economic and social 
development programmes, local admi- 
nistration has not shown, during the 
last few years, signs of development 
in its assumed tasks. Faced with this- 
fact, most of the Arab countries have 
realised the necessity for promulgating 
new laws or regulations with respect 
to develop local administration and to* 
enable local authorities to function 
effectively.” 

Again "^new laws or regulations” are 
considered essential for effective function 
ing of the local authorities. Naturally, 
the question arises : Can new laws and 
regulations solve the problem? If thej 
can, how can they be drafted and imple^ 
mented? 


The following is an attempt to discuss 
several problems to be borne in mind 
0 when further reforms are being contem- 

plated. The writer does not claim to have* 
E H VALSAN"^ Sone any field research in the Arab world. 

Nevertheless, he has developed some 
sensitivity to the problems of the deve- 
loping countries through his field obser- 
vations in India and the Philippines which 
may have some relevance to our discussions 

^Associate Professor, The American University, Cairo. This paper v^as presented to the First 
Arab Conference of Local Administrators on Local Adminisiration System in the Arab Countries iind 
the Trend for Their Development, organized by the Arab Organization for Administrative Sciences,, 
during April 10^20, 1971. 

1 India under Fanchayati Raj, Pakistan under Basic Democracy, and the Philippines under Mag- 
saysay’s Barrio Charter are illustrations of early reforms in Asia, 
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as wel!.^ The writer will be only happy 
if some of the problems mentioned below 
do not exist in this area. 

Centralization, Recentralization and 
Decentralization 

The irony of recent situation in 
development is that the concepts of cent- 
ral planning and local administration 
respectively and together, have created an 
inevitable paradox. The words 'centraF 
for planning and ‘local’ for administration 
on the one hand provide a compromise 
formula to ‘central planning and adminis- 
tration’ vs. local planning and adminis- 
tration’. While such a formula may give 
satisfaction to a few idealists, in reality 
what it has amounted to in many coun- 
tries is ‘central planning and administra- 
tion’ and iocal non-planning and non- 
administration’* 

Local non-planning and non-adminis- 
tration used to be the criteria of a stage 
when problems were less and resources 
plenty in the rural areas. That system 
implied a set of relationships among 
families of a village based on certain 
customs and respect for established 
practices. With the emergence of national 
governments imposing taxes and Taw 
and order’ upon these people, the first 
stage of centralization started. One 
characteristic of this type of centralization 
was that still, most activities of the village 
people— family, social and economic — were 
locally generated and fulfilled and thus 
non-oentralized. Also, any such activity 
undertaken by the central government at 
this stage was with few exceptions, 
limited to major cities and this was in 
one sense a localized national activity. 

The emergence of national planning 
and concepts of socialism and develop- 
ment enhanced the scope of government 
activities which began to penetrate into 
the countryside. This phase can thus be 


called the era of ‘recentralization’. 
Recentralization is thus an attempt at 
effective centralization with centrally 
generated and administered planning. 
After a few years of the working of the 
plans the governments realize that central 
planning can be eflective only if there are 
effective local systems of government to 
implement the plan. Naturally, this is 
the stage when ‘democratic decentrali- 
zation’ becomes the slogan.® In practice, 
however, the degree of decentralization 
and democracy varies from country to 
country and at times from one area and 
another in the same country. Again, 
introduction of democratic decentraliza- 
tion will depend, even legislatively, upon 
the system of central government in any 
country. In countries where democratic 
practices have been introduced and culti- 
vated, democratic decentralization has 
certainly helped the training of the citizens 
for wider participation in local, provincial 
and national affairs. 

Democratic decentralization with 
centralized planning presents several 
problems at the centre and in the locality. 
One major question is : How far and how 
much? Is it enough to decentralize up to 
provincial or governorate level? Or, is it 
to be extended further up to the villages 
and small towns? Again, which are the 
types of powers to be devolved upon the 
localities? Very often those who ask for 
greater autonomy at the provincial level 
are the very people who are against any 
further decentralization. They look at 
the villages with the same contempt with 
which they are looked at by some peo- 
ple in the national capitals. Conse- 
quently, the question of real decentraliza- 
tion is often led to the question of the 
capabilities of the villages and towns 
almost in the same manner as the colonial 
powers talked about the capacity of the 
colonies for self-government. 


2 Several Ideas mentioned in this paper may be located in more elaborate forms in my book, E. H. 
Valsan, Community Development Programs and Rural Local Government : Comparative Case Studies 
of India md the Philippines, New York, Praeger Publishers, 1970. 

® In India, the term democratic decentralization became popular after a report of a study team on 
community development and national extension under the chairmanship of Balwant Rai Mehta in 
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Size and Self-Government 

Quite closely related to the reluc- 
tance to decentralize is the problem of 
the size of a local authority to have more 
povi^ers. Technological innovations and 
appliances available for development 
activities are considered too expensive 
and large if they are to be used only by 
small villages. Availability of technically 
qualified personnel and the capacity of 
smaller areas to employ them are also 
important considerations to be taken into 
account. An answer to this problem lies 
in the creation of or strengthening of 
intermediate areas between the villages 
and the provinces or districts. This area 
can be of the size of a Block in India, a 
Municipality in the Philippines, or a 
Merkas in Egypt. The creation of such 
intermediate level is not meant to curb 
the initiative of the village for self- 
government. On the contrary, it should 
be only to facilitate administration and 
coordination wherever size is considered 
important. 

Bureaucratization and Democratization 

An interesting aspect of planning in 
the developing countries is that along 
with the bureaucratization of plan imple- 
mentation, the trend towards democrati- 
zation also emerges. On the one hand, 
development involves many expert acti- 
vities and planned organizations. New 
cadres of officers and lower level civil 
servants are recruited for this purpose. 
Development programmes provide employ- 
ment at the expense of their own ultimate 
effectiveness in many instances. Parkin- 
son’s Law tends to operate sooner or 
later and a major part of the develop- 
ment budget is spent on personnel. 

Democratization is attempted in order 
to make implementation of the plan more 
beneficial to the people. All kinds of 
problems involving the relationship bet- 
ween the bureaucracy and the politicians 
emerge. While the bureaucracy claims 
expertise in administration and technical 
tasks, popular representatives claim 
awareness of local conditions and needs. 


Generally, the bureaucracy is centrally 
directed as far as their service conditions 
are concerned and their ambitions also 
tend to be in that direction. In most ins- 
tances, their commitment to the area 
tends to be ambiguous. 

Despite apparent contradiction bet- 
ween the bureaucracy and the politicians 
at the local level, closer look at their 
operations reveals at times clandestine 
understanding and collusion between the 
two often for personal benefit of the 
official and the leader’ at the expense of 
the community they are expected to 
serve and represent. This collusion takes 
place due to involvement of the politi- 
cians in contracts for local works and the 
acceptance of bribe by the official who 
thereby relaxes the standards he is ex- 
pected to insist upon. Many other forms 
of collusion are also possible between the 
two. In such situations, the controversy 
of ‘central vs local’ becomes purely an 
academic topic far from reality. 

Bureaucratic Objections to Democratic 
Decentralization 

Democratic decentralization with 
greater devolution of power to villages 
and intermediate level councils is often 
objected to by the civil servants who work 
under the national governments especially 
at higher levels. They always warn 
against too much politics in development 
activity, immaturity and lack of edu- 
cation of the politicians, and against 
political corruption and partisanship 
which would impede development. They 
would, therefore, prefer centrally directed 
and centrally controlled development 
projects. This bureaucratic attitude is 
questioned by the politicians who level 
charges of inefficiency, red tape and cor- 
ruption against the civil servants. 

Political Double-talk on Decentralization 

Whereas politicians in most countries 
speak loudly for democratic decentrali- 
zation, in many instances, in practice, 
they themselves seem to be responsible for 
the delay in introducing reforms towards 
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genuine devolution of power. On the one 
hand they are aware of the propaganda 
value of the slogan democratic decentra- 
lization’, At the same time, they foresee 
the danger of developing collective 
decision-making capacities and the appe- 
tite for greater freedom among the village 
people. Before genuine decentralization, 
these people could perform several liaison 
tasks between the people in the villages 
and small towns on the one hand and 
the provincial, regional and national 
capitals on the other.^ Decentralization 
of decision-making will deprive them of 
commissions and perquisites they are 
generally used to get from diferent 
groups of people in the localities. The 
politicians mentioned in this category may 
belong to national or provincial legis- 
lative bodies or to a dominant political 
party or parties in the country. 

Financing Local Development 

Perhaps the most powerful arguments 
against democratic decentralization are 
raised in terms of financial requirements 
of development. Money for local develop- 
ment is usually allocated for in national 
and provincial budgets as the villages and 
towns are supposed to have only very 
limited resources. Even if the latter are 
able to raise some local revenue, that is 
not enough to meet the requirements of 
the era of planning. Consequently, central 
aid or grants follow with the understand- 
ing that those who provide aid should 
have the right to control It is an irony 
of public affairs that the national govern- 
ments which insist upon the principle of 
^%id without strings attached” in their 
i^xtemal relations, are not willing to 
follow the same principles in their re- 
lations internally. While the need for 
financial control may be there where re- 
sources are scarce, at times the aid is 
given for projects which have no use in 
certain localities. Besides, even in situa- 
tions where the national governments are 
only giving loans to be repaid or where 


they collect taxes from the localities and 
pay back only a fraction to the local 
governments, the latter are made to feel 
that they are at the mercy of the central 
government. 

Another side of the coin is the re- 
luctance of local governments to raise 
local revenue for developmental projects. 
This is all the more a problem where 
democracy is being introduced anew 
because the members of the local council 
do not want to tax their voters who may 
turn hostile to them in the next elections. 
This attitude makes the local governments 
become dependent upon higher levels of 
government for local needs. Very often 
in that situation local leaders take pride 
in their capacity to get more aid from 
higher levels than in their ability to raise 
local revenue.^ 

Uniform Legislations vs. Local Problems 

Generally, reforms in local govern- 
ment and development are centrally 
directed. They tend to be brought under 
uniform legislations covering vast areas 
full of social, economic, cultural and 
political disparities. Even a nicely drawn 
out piece of legislation can look ridi- 
culous in terms of the requirements of a 
particular area. Still, lack of ingenuity, 
tendency to imitate blindly, and lack of 
authority at lower levels make an area 
suifer under a well publicized and high- 
sounding reform. In this connection it 
is pertinent to warn ourselves, the parti- 
cipants of this conference, that while 
trying to provide a 'unified general pat- 
tern’ for local government in the Arab 
world, it is important to bear in itiind the 
need for recognizing the ecological varia- 
tions not only among diiferent countries, 
but also of regional disparities within 
each Arab country. 

An experimental approach to local 
self-government and local development in 
selected areas in each country may be the 
starting point for long-term reform,. 


^ See E. % Valsatj, op. c/7., p. 104. 
22S, 
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While the criteria for choosing such areas 
may be difficult to fix, once they are 
selected, it may be possible to produce 
good results. This does not mean that 
the rest of the world should stay still till 
the experiments are over. A stage by 
stage preparation for socio-economic 
development and for building political 
and administrative capabilities through 
systematic training will be necessary all 
over the country. Already, some Arab 
countries have gone through some of 
these stages due to reforms introduced in 
the sixties®. However, the road towards 
local development through local govern- 
ment seems to be full of stumbling blocks 
briefly mentioned in the earlier part of 
this discussion. 

Leadership for Decentralization and 
Development 

The question of leadership for local 
development under a nationally sponsored 
local administration system also implies 
certain dilemmas. How far can we expect 
national leadership to be really interested 
in local government to the extent of de- 
volving enough powers to the local bodies? 
Even where policies of decentralization 
are declared from the top, how far can 
the political and bureaucratic leadership 
evince genuine interest in the development 
of local leadership which may deprive the 
national and provincial levels of their 
^control’ of the local areas? While ans- 
wers to these questions will vary from 
country to country, certain assumptions 
based upon research done by the writer in 
India and the Philippines seem to have 
relevance to most of the developing coun- 
tries, Those assumptions may serve as 
guidelines for discussion with special refe- 
rence to the areas of our immediate 
interest and hence, are given below. 

1. As local government reform and 
national development activities imply 
centra! initiative at this stage, it is impor- 
tant that those who are chosen to be poli- 
tical and bureaucratic leaders in the local 


government ministries and departments 
should be people who are committed to 
these reforms and willing to make genuine 
experiments in true devolution of power. 
Unless there is a core of political and 
civil service leadership at the national 
level with faith in the goals and advan- 
tages of a truly democratic, decentralized 
developmental system, the policies which 
come out from the top are bound to be 
ineffective. 

2. The leadership or the ^chief exe- 
cutives’ at the national and provincial 
levels dealing with development and de- 
centralization should be aware of not 
only the traditional mechanical or 
functional elements of public administ- 
ration like the POSDCORB (implying 
planning, organization, direction, co- 
ordination, reporting and budgeting), but 
should be conscious of the importance of 
what has been called the dynamic ele- 
ments represented in the Five ‘Ts 
Information, Inspiration, Innovation, 
Introjection and Integration. 

Information : Those who are trying to 
introduce local government reforms for 
development in the ’70s are in an advan- 
tageous position in view of the volumes 
of information availabl-e on these topics. 
International and national concern and 
experiments in this field have yielded 
multiplicity of sources of information 
which can help the formulation of poli- 
cies and their implementation. In one 
sense, this very conference is a centre of 
information. Besides, data from the 
field and the development of communi- 
cation media between the centre and the 
field have added to the facilities available 
to the leadership. Growth of information 
sciences and general improvements in 
education and research have also helped. 
By including Information as one of the 
dynamic elements of development ad- 
ministration we suggest total awareness 
on the part of leadership about its 
importance. 


® Local Administration System introduced in the UAR in 1960 is an illustration. 
^ E. H. Valsan, op, pp, 401-405. 
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Inspiration : The awareness of the 
importance of having inspired and inspir- 
ing leadership is essential for development 
administration and hence, for local 
governments as well. Elsewhere I have 
tried to elaborate the concept of inspira- 
tion looking at various possible sources of 
inspiration.^ Here, it is enough to sug- 
gest that for democratic decentralization 
and development, it is not only enough to 
have an inspiring leadership at the top 
level, but there is need for what may be 
called a 'chain of inspiration’, running 
through the national, provincial, and 
local levels and the individual citizens. 

The concept of 'chain of inspiration’ 
would imply the presence of men of 
genuine interest in local government and 
development at the provincial and lower 
levels as governors, mayors and village 
leaders. If the governors serve only the 
role of agents for the national govern- 
ments, they will not be able to inspire 
confidence in the people and their very 
failure will make national governments 
become reluctant to devolve more power 
to lower levels. Here the role of the 
provincial councils and their leaders is 
equally important. The attitude of pro- 
vincial bureaucracy is also important. 
Unless provincial level politicians and 
civil servants are inspired by the ideals of 
decentralization and local development, 
they are not likely to part with the finan- 
di|,l and decision-making powers even if 
the villager and intermediate levels show 
capacity for self-government. 

Chain of inspiration is important to 
eirndleate corruption. Much is often re- 
ported and written about corruption in 
dweloping countries particularly among 
the bureaucrats. It is the studied view of 
this writer that bureaucratic corruption 
takes place more at the middle level than 
at the top or at the lowest level.^ In 


the absence of enlightened and inspiring 
leadership in the provincial councils, the 
provincial bureaucracy tends to become 
corrupt or inefficient. In most countries 
the leadership that emerges at provincial 
level is sooner or later tempted away to 
perform tasks of wider responsibility at 
the national level. This happens to the 
bureaucracy also. The result is mediocrity 
at the provincial level. The situation is 
worse at the sub-provincial or rural areas 
with the result chances for even sporadic 
emergence of leadership that can criticize 
and control provincial administration 
remain dim. The result is a chain of 
apathy which has to be converted into a 
vibrant chain of inspiration. This task 
implies the need to recruit and retain 
politically, socially and technically quali- 
fied people at ail levels of government. 
Such men and women must be inspired 
with the ideals of the nation and with 
faith in the capabilities and potentialities 
of the localities to contribute towards the 
attainment of local and national goals. 

Innovation : Informed inspiration can 
help creativity and innovation in many 
areas. Development administrators and 
local government reformers should try to 
introduce new ideas. It is easy to imitate 
the practices in other countries and areas. 
However, what we have in mind is intelli- 
gent imitation which will imply innovation 
when applied to a new area or institution. 
Information about new leaps in the area 
of technology and art of management as 
well as about various experiments in local 
government and development should 
make leadership at various levels become 
innovation-conscious regarding rules as 
well as their application. 

Introjection : Awareness of the concept 
of introjection originally introduced by 
Professor Fred W. Riggs is of great ad- 
vantage to those who are involved in 


a E. H. Valsan, op, cih, pp. 393-97. 

^ This idea was elaborated by this writer in ‘•'Development Bureaucracy : A Tentative Modef^ 
presented as a at the VIII World Congress, International Political Science Association, Munich, 
September 1970. 

ta Fre4,^ W, Riggs, “Administrative Development : An Elusive Concept’’, in John D. Montgomery 
and William J^ Siftm Bds. Appramh$s to Development : Politics Administration and Chmge, New 
York, McGraw Hill Book Company, 1966, p. 407. 
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development administration in local 
areas,^^ However, good some of the in- 
novations may appear to be, it is the 
capacity to introject or to internalize 
selectively their values and goals that will 
help their success. A civil servant or an 
enthusiastic reformer may suggest a local 
body to introduce a new refoim or techni- 
que. However, it is the capacity of the 
local body to select the most spitable as- 
pect of that reform or technique and to 
test it in the locality that will ultimately 
help the locality. As mentioned earlier, 
many a reform in the area of develop- 
ment introduced blindly at the local level 
in obedience to the national government 
failed to produce results. Again, the felt 
needs of the people of the area and the 
awareness of those needs by the adminis- 
trators can help the introjection of inno- 
vations in local government and local 
development. 

Integration : All the while we have 
been talking about the need for adjusting 
the inno\aiions to suit local needs and 
development. This emphasis upon the 
locality or the province should not be 
overdone at the expense of the integrated 
development of the nation or of the 
society Itself. Leaders should be aware 
of the significance of having an integrated 
system of local government even where they 
introject ideas and techniques to suit local 
needs. Actually, introjection itself implies 
integration in the sense, the selective 
internalization of values and goals should 
accompany reforms so that disruptions in 
the society can be effectively avoided. 

Awareness of the importance of inte- 
gration can also help in the coordination 
of development activities and reforms in 
such a way that political, economic, social 
and cultural development are integrated 
together. Uncoordinated development 
in these areas can lead to disruptions or 
discontent in one field. For instance, 
mere devolution of political power to 
local bodies without giving sufficient 
access to economic resources can only 
lead to political agitation and social chaos. 


Again, unless social values and attitudes 
of the community are taken into account, 
any reform in local development is likely 
to cause disruption to the society. 

Our emphasis upon the dynamic ele- 
ments or the Five ‘Fs supplementary to 
the functional elements or FOSDCORB 
does not imply exclusion of any other 
elements vital to development and decen- 
tralization. This is just one way of 
emphasizing certain aspects which should 
be borne in mind by developmental and 
local government leadership, 

3. Training for Leadership : In order 
to keep a vibrant chain of inspiration and 
an awareness of the dynamic elements of 
development administration, it is neces- 
sary to have person-oriented recruitment 
of bureaucratic and democratic leadership. 
This would require special attention of the 
political leadership as well as of the top 
echelons of the civil service. However, 
more important than recruitment is the 
need for continuous and effective train- 
ing— both technical and ideological— -at all 
levels. Training institutions in several 
instances turn out to be establishments 
which provide leisurely occupation and 
supply glossy certificates. After a year or 
two of operation, routine work takes over 
and at times even blurs the relationship 
between them and the field. Hence, no- 
where is inspiring and innovative leader- 
ship more essential for effective implemen- 
tation of local government reforms than 
in the institutes for local government 
training themselves. 

Again, it is easy to get all kinds of 
materials for training from developed 
countries on techniques of training local 
leadership, bureaucracy and even about 
the training of the trainers. What is 
important, however, is to be able to insti- 
tute training programmes and techniques 
which have relevance to indigenous con- 
ditions and which can instil the spirit of 
service for the community. 

Ideological training and guidance in 
practical implementation should be em^ 
phasized along with the techniques of 
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collective endeavour in tlie running of co- 
operatives, local savings banks and other 
functionally specific areas of local 
naanagement. Even in this respect, tradi- 
tional customs and attitudes of the local 
community should be studied by the 
leaders in such a way as to utilize them 
to achieve maximum possible efficiency 
in their operations. 

One mistake to be avoided in imparting 
training to villages and district level 
leadership is over-emphasis upon strict 
adherence to rules and regulations at the 
expense of local needs and development. 
However, good and legally sound the 
rules and regulations may be, so long as 
they emerge from or at the instance of 
national level policy-makers, there are 
likely to be disparities between what is 
legally prescribed and actually practised— 
a phenomenon known as ‘formalism’ in 
the academic circles.^^ We are certainly 
against violation of rules against the 
interest of the community. However, one 
comes across situations in development 
administration in local communities when 
the rules work against the interest of the 
society and still, it takes ages for them to 
be changed. Training programmes can 
emphasize the need for fresh thinking and 
timely action by local leaders in such 


situations in the ultimate and immediate 
interest of the community, regardless of 
of legal intricacies which hinder develop- 
ment. Elsewhere, this writer has observed 
that such initiative implies ‘positive for- 
malism’.^^ In turn, it is the leadership 
capable of taking such initiative that will 
ultimately help localities acquire greater 
legislative authority. It will thus be the 
delicate task of the training institutions 
to impart a training that will help local 
leaders take dynamic action and initiative 
judiciously and in the interest of the 
community. 

Conclusion 

Local government reforms in the 
developmental context certainly call for 
new laws and regulations. What is 
equally important, however, is to bear in 
mind the limitations of even the best 
possible legislations in a situation full of 
dilemmas and problems which come up 
during the stage of their implementation. 
Creation and retention of dynamic leader- 
ship capable of looking at reforms 
beyond the limitations of rules and regu- 
lations is essential for successful local 
government and nation-wide develop- 
ment. 


Professor Fred. W. Riggs has used the concept of formalism in this sense in most of his writings 
on comparative administration. For instance, see his “An Ecological Approach : The ‘Sala 
Moder in Ferrel Heady and Sybil Srokes, Eds, Papers in Comparative Public Administration^ 
Ann Arbor, Michigan Institute of Public Administration, University of Michigan, 1960, p. 21. 

1^ E. H. Valsan, “Positive Formalism : A Desideratum for Development’^ Philippine Journal of 
Public Administration, Manila, January 1968, pp. 3-6; R. S. Milne, “Formalism Reconsidered”, 
Philippine' Journal of Public Administration, Manila, January 1970, pp. 21-30. 
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Local self-government institutiom in 
India, as elsewhere, have to depend upon 
a team of municipal personnel to carry 
out civic functions. It is accepted that 
municipal administration has not fully 
achieved the desired objectives. The 
reason attributed to such a situation is, 
among others, the defective municipal 
personnel system. By and large previously 
recruitment for municipal posts was done 
locally. The local bodies being free to 
recruit their ov^n staff, considerations 
other than merit and fitness of candidates 
for the job dominated selection. There 
was a general lowering of standards and 
efficiency. A system of spoils was appa- 
rent. Rules regarding minimum quali- 
fication and age were often not adhered 
to. Other disquieting features were misuse 
of power and position. Laxity and 
indiscipline were imputed to inadequate 
promotional opportunities and low pay- 
scales. The reasons of sagging morale 
were in-built in the personnel system. 
There existed heterogeneity in the control 
of services. The controlling authorities 
at different levels were not properly 
lined.^ 


The reforms in municipal government 
have been slow and halting. Not that the 
people at the helm of affairs were uncon- 
cerned with local government affairs; but 
it was their preoccupation with important 
national issues that used to put a brake to 
continuous efforts. In the pre-indepen- 
dence period, the popular Congress 
Ministry in 1938, set up a Committee 
which recommended some measures aim- 
ed to ensure an efficient administration in 
local bodies. The Second World War 
• and the great national upheaval gave a 

temporary set-back to the efforts. Some 
R. B. DAS* thought was given in 1957 but not much 

headway could be made. The pressure of 
opinion of various committees and the 
Conference of Local-Self Government 
Ministers largely resulted in the two 
amending Acts in 1964 in the State. Thus 

•Professor and Head, Department of Public Administration and Director, Regional Centre for 
Rmearcb & Training in Municipal Administration, Lucknow University. 

^ U.P. Govwiment Paper 1970 : Cmirdisation of Mmicipal Semces. 
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Section 112-A and Section 69-B were add- 
ed to the Nagar Mahapalika Adhiniyam, 
1959 and Municipalities Act 191 6j respec- 
tively.^ These enabling provisions were 
introduced for creating common cadres 
for the two types of municipal bodies, 
Municipal Corporations and Municipal 
Boards. 

It will be recalled that prior to this 
amendment the urban local ^ bodies in 
Uttar Pradesh had the following system 
of recruitment : 

(i) Direct recruitment of the Minis- 
terial and other inferior staff; 

( 1*0 Direct recruitment with the appro- 
val of the State Government. It 
related to officers in the higher 
category and a few in the middle 
position, executive officers, 

engineers, education superinten- 
dents, etc. 


The amendments introduced a new 
element in the scheme. The unified cadre 
of municipal services was introduced 
under the name of centralised services. 
Although this innovation fell short of 
provincialisation, it brought the specified 
services under State control. 'Centralisa- 
tion’ left the State Government free of 
commitment of disbursement of salaries 
and allowances to the officers belonging 
to these services. The existing liability of 
the local bodies toward their pay and 
allowances continued. 

Even after the amendments of Acts, 
the Government waited for nearly two 
years to put them into effect. The U.P. 
Palika (centralised) Services Rules, came 
into force on July 9, 1966. It created 
nineteen Palika (centralised) Services 
covering seventy six categories of emplo- 
yees,^ 


(tii) Appointment with reference to the 
State Public Services Commission, 
e.g,, Upa Nagar Adhikari, Mukhya 
Nagar Lekha Parsikhak and posts 
carrying an initial salary of Rs. 500 
per month or more. 


In some cases one category of ser- 
vices was bifurcated into superior and 
subordinate services. The rules covered 
a wide range of posts such as Administra- 
tive, Engineering, Public Health and Sani- 
tation, Public Works, Accounts, etc. It 


Nagar Mahapalilca (Sansodhan) Adhiniyam, U.P. Act XXI and U.P. Municipalities 
Amendment Act, XXVI of 1964 : 

11 2- A ' — Centralisation of Services : 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in Section 106 to 110, the State Government may at any 
time by rules provide for the creation of one or more services of such officeis and servants as 
the State Government may deem fit, common to the Mahapalika or to the Mahapalikas and 
Municipal Boards of the State, and prescribe the method of recruitment and conditions of 
service of persons appointed to any such service. 

(2) When any such service is created, officers and servants serving on the posts included in the 
service may, if found suitable, be absorbed in the prescribed manner m the service. 

69-B — Centralisation of Services : 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in Sections 57, 59, 65, 66, 66-A, 68 and 74, the State 
C^ternment may at any time, by rules, provide for the creation of one or more services of such 
omcers and servants as the State Government may deem fit common to all or some Municipal 
Boards or to the Municipal Boards and Mahapalikas of the State and prescribe the methods of 
recruitment and conditions of service of persons appointed to any such service. 

(2) Where any such service is created, officers and servants serving on the posts included in the 
service may, if found suitable, be absorbed in the prescribed manner in the service and there- 
upon the provisions of Sections 58, 67, 69, 69-A and 74, as the case may be, shall cease to appiv 
to such officers and servants. 


^ (i) U.P, Palika Administrative (Superior) Service 
[ii) U.P. Palika Administrative (Subordinate) Service 
\Ui) UT. Palika Medical (Superior) Service 

(iv) U.P. Palika Medical (Subordinate) Service 

(v) U.P. Palika Public Health (Superior) Service 
fvi) U.P, FaSka Public Health (Subordinate) Service 


(Continued on next page) 
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now covers the personnel spread over five 
corporations and one hundred fifty two 
municipal boards, under one rule. The 
State Government, under the delegated 
authority of rule making, empowered it- 
self for regulating the recruitment, ap- 
pointment, promotion and punishment, 
creation of posts and other conditions of 
service. 

The rules streamlined the method of 
recruitment and entrusted the task to the 
State Public Service Commission. Now 
certain categories of service are to be fil- 
led by direct recruitment and others by 
promotion. In some others 50 per cent 
posts are to be filled by promotion.^ 

Even though the amending Act became 
operative by the end of 1964, the State 
Government did not proceed with centra- 
lisation with speed. In mid-1966, some 
urgency was perhaps felt and rules were 
finalised. The immediate impact of the 
enforcement of rules was large-scale trans- 
fers of senior officers. A number of Ordi- 
nances were promulgated to meet the 
legal issues raised in the Hon’ble High s 
Court and to save the hastily framed 
rules from being struck down. This is 


evident from the fact that these amend- 
ments were to have retrospective effect.^ 

The said rules were unsuc^ssfully 
challenged on one ground or the other 
through more than 45 writ petitions. Now 
four appeals are before the Hon’ble Sup- 
reme Court. The decision is awaited. 

The rules provided that employees 
were free to opt for absorption. Out of 
over 1,500 employees covered under the 
scheme ^ only 14 officers did not opt for 
absorption and 72 officers were found un- 
fit by the State government. Thus 86 
officers lost their job in the change over. 

Efforts were made to collect some 
basic data about the personnel belonging 
to the centralised services. The State 
Government, too, were handicapped as 
they did not possess adequate informa- 
tion about these personnel. The ques- 
tion relating to seniority, promotion, 
maintenance of service-books and charac- 
ter rolls, operation of provident fund, 
increments, fixation of pay, confirmation, 
etc. were some of the matters coming up 
as a matter of routine to the State Govern- 
ment for decision. Of the 5 municipal 
corporations and 152 municipal boards 


(Cotimed from previous page) 

(vii) U.P. Palika Veterinary Service 
(v/7i) U.P. Palika Engineering (Superior) Service 

(ix) U.P. Palika Engineering (Subordinate) Service 

(x) U.P. Palika Water Works, Electrical and Mechanical Engineei ing (Superior) Service 

(xi) U.P. Palika Water Works, Electrical and Mechanical Engineering (Subordinate) Service 

(xii) U.P. Palika Arboriculture (Superior) Service 
{xiu} U.P, Palika Arboriculture (Subordinate) Service 

(xiv) U.P. Palika Accounts (Superior) Service 

(xv) U.P. Palika Accounts (Subordinate) Service 
{xvi) U.P. Palika Audit (Superior) Service ^ 

{xvH) U.P. Palika Audit (Subordinate) ServKe 
{xviii) U.P. Palika Education Service 

{xlx) U.P. Palika Ministerial Service, 

^ U.P. Palika (Centralised) Services Rules, 1966, Rule 6. 

^ (i) U.P, Ordinance No. VII of 1966, was promulgated on September 5, 1966 to make rules. The 
power to make a retrospective rule was limited to one year from the date of promulgation of 
Ordinance; 

(il) U.P. Palika (Centralised) Services (Amendment) Rules 1966— with retrospective effect from 
July 9, 1966'^The amending rule was enforced on October 10, 1966; 

(ln‘) U.P. Government Laws (Amendment) Act 1966 (U.P. Act 29 of 1966), incorporated the 
amen'^raents made by the Ordinance. The rule making powers were to be exercised retrospec- 
tively upto September 9, 1967; 

(iv) U.P. Palika (Centralised) Services (Amendment) Rules 1967 of March 30, 1967— Amended 
sub-clause (III) of Rule 6(2); and 

(v) The above amended clause of Rule 6 was again amended by a Notification of June 26, 1967. 
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in the State, the two major corporations, 
vl2., Kanpur and Lucknow and at least 
four municipal boards did not furnish the 
required information. From the infor- 
mation that could be collected for 1,117 
officers, some interesting observations can 
be made. For the sake of convenience 
of the study four broad categories have 
been worked out by amalgamation of the 
19 categories of posts covered in the rules. 
They have been designated as Adminis- 
trative, Medical and Public Health, Engi- 
neering and others.® 

Table I shows the number of person- 
nel in different categories of services. 

It may also be mentioned that about 
11 per cent of the posts were lying vacant 
at the time of the enquiry. 

Table 2 shows the educational quali- 
fications possessed by these persons. 

About one-third of the officers were 
graduates or post-graduates. Nearly 
one-fifth of the officers had simply high 
school education and about half of the 
officers did not go beyond intermediate. 

With regard to educational qualifica- 
tion, as will be seen from Table 2, the 
largest number of post-graduate officers 
belong to the last category. This is be- 
cause it includes the Superintendents of 
Education who alone account for 53 
post-graduates. The educational quali- 
fication of the Vaids and Hakims could 
not be ascertained. From the available 
information, there were at least 13 medi- 
cal graduates in the Medical and Health 
Category. 

Table 3 shows the distribution of 
officers according to their religion* 

From Table 3, it is evident that about 
S7 f&t cent of the employees were Hindus, 
11 percent Muslims and others 2.2 per 
cent* Of the total urban population 
according to religion in the State, the 
Hindus constitute 68 percent, Muslims 
29.3 per cent, and others 2.8 per Cent 
only- 


Table 4 shows the tenure of services 
of the Centralised Service personnel 

It will be seen that more than half of 
the officers have put in more than 15 years 
of service and have also served in more 
than five municipal boards. About one- 
fifth of these have served between 5 to 10 
years and nearly one-third have served in 
five municipal boards. 

The data in Table 4 indicate that after 
the centralisation of services, the officers 
were transferred frequently and were pos- 
ted in more than three to four municipal 
bodies. 

The length of service of administrative 
heads who occupy key positions in the 
municipal bodies was also investigated. 
Table 5 shows the time spent by them 
at their desks. 

It will be apparent that the executive 
wing has a fair experience of service. 
More than 60 per cent of the Executive 
Officers, 83 per cent of the Sahayak Nagar 
Adhikaris and 85 per cent of the Upa 
Nagar Adhikaris have put in more than 
10 years of service. It will be safe to say 
that a renovation programme through in- 
service training course will positively in- 
crease their efficiency. It will be conced- 
ed that the training programme needs to 
have a well-thought out incentive scheme. 

In this context, the age-group study 
of the officers presents an interesting pic- 
ture. 

Table 6 indicates the age of the offi- 
cers. 

It is evident that nearly two-fifth of 
the officers were of 40 years of age and 
above. More than one-fifth were below 
30 years, a little above one-third were 
below 30 to 40 years of age. This aspect 
will have an important bearing upon the 
future recruitment and training policy of 
the Stale Government as nearly one-fifth 
of the officers are to retire within a decade. 

The scheme of centralisation has been 


^ Others kdude iwsonUel in the Accounts, Audit, Education and Ministerial Services. 
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Table 1 

Number of Personnel in Different Categories 
(as on 1 - 1 - 1971 ) 


Category 

Number 

Percentage 

Administrative 

213 

19.1 “ 
32.6 

32.1 

16.2 

Medical & Public Health 

364 

Engineering 

Others 

359 

181 

Total 

1117 

100.0 


Educational Qualifications (Percentage) 


Category 


High 

School 


Inter- 

mediate 


Administrative 
Medical & Public Health 
Engineering 
Others 


10.3 

28.3 
22.9 
21.0 


11.7 

41.7 

32.7 
16.6 


Total 21.9 


28.9 


N.A. = Not available. 


Graduate 


55.4 

14.3 

7.8 

24.9 


21.7 


Post- 

Graduate 


18.3 
0.3 
0.5 
33 1 


9.1 


JV.A. 


4.3 

15.4 
36.1 

4.4 


18.4 


Table 3 

Distribution According to Religion 


Category 

( 

Religion (Percentage) 


Hindus 

Muslims 

Others 

N. A. 

Administrative 

81.7 

16.4 

1.9 


Medical & Public Health 

90.9 

16.9 

1.9 

0.3 

Engineering 

84.7 

12.2 

2.5 

10.6 

Others 

85.5 

12.2 

2.2 



Total 


86.3 


Table 4 

Tenure of Service in Years 
(as on 1-1-1971) 


No. of Municipal 

Boards served 

Length of Service in Years {Percentage) 

X.... 

f — 

Up to 5 

5-10 

10-15 

Above 15 

N.A. 

1 

33.5 

17.6 

9.5 

23.6 

15.8 

2 

17.2 

22.0 

21.8 

39.0 


3 

14.5 

24.7 

19.4 

41.4 


4 

7.0 

15.1 

20.9 

57.0 


5 

6.5 

29.0 

25.8 

38.7 


More than 5 

— 

50 0 

16.7 

33.3 


Total 

22.2 

20.5 

16.4 

34.5 

6.4 


Table 5 

Length of Service of Administrative Heads 
(as on 1-1-1971) 

Class of Posts 


Length of Service (Percentage) 


Up to 

5 yrs. 

5-10 

yrs. 

10-15 

yrs. 

Above 15 

N.A. 

Upa Nagar Adhikari 

— 

— 

14.3 

71.4 

14.3 

Sahayak Nagar Adhikari 

— 

— 

16.7 

66.6 

16.7 

Executive Officer 

16.5 

19.0 

17.4 

43.0 

4.1 

Total 

14.9 

17.2 

17.2 

45.5 

5.2 



Table 6 





Distribution According to Age 




(as on 1-1-1971) 





Distribution {Percentage) 


Category 

Up to 

30-40 

40-50 

Above 

N. a'. 


30 yrs 

yrs. 

yrs. 

50 


Administrative 

5.6 

27.0 

27.9 

34.4 

5.1 

Medical & Public Health 

22.0 

40.9 

22.0 

8.5 

6.6 

Engineering 

38.9 

31.9 

12.0 

9.0 

8.2 

Others 

33 

23.2 

26.0 

43.6 

3.9 

Total 

21.2 

32.5 

20.6 

19.3 

6.4 
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criticised, rnaialy because it created prob- 
lems of emotional and personal adiust- 
ment specially with persons in higher age- 
groups. The initial resistance to transfers 
was strong. Lack of accommodation at 
new places of postings and some other 
related tactors contributed to this. It is 
also said that frequent transfers have ad- 
versely affected the initiative of the officers 
Personnel of the public health and miscel- 
laneous category have been greatly affect- 
ed. The new officers often fail to receive 
the cooperation and obedience of the non- 
centralised staff. The latter generally 
look more towards the local President/ 
Councillor than towards their officers, 
the line of command is thus broken. 

However, centralisation has yielded 
some positive results. The scheme pro- 
vides for mobility of personnel, which in 
Itself IS conducive to efficiency. The offi- 
cers obtain varied experience which thev 
can put to better use. The scheme pro- 
vides for a greater degree of security of 
service and it has opened new avenues of 
prornotion. The officers can work im- 
partially and free from undue pressures, 
they have now the necessary environment 


in which they can endeavour to ensure a 
clean and responsive city administration. 

The centralisation scheme is a definite 
th?mo°r'X''''‘^f of raising 

Steps are still needed to draw the best nf 
ie managerial talent and reinfor?e the 
top management position by attracting 
new and young officers. TLards thfs 
objective, the creation of a State Muni- 
cipal Service seems imperative. Some 
featLn’^nf consideration are 

he existmg cadres and at least a redu?- 

faSffiie?^ medical 

of municipal administration 
will be strong if n stands on the secure 
tripod of continuous research, training and 

H™™ oteen, i/atlKre 

hein J officers will 

cJFr. the objectives of local 

self-government and making it tangible 
Municipal bureaucracy should now receive 
due recognition and it should be treated 
as an integral part of the civil service. 
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SLUMS 

AND 

URBAN 

COMMUNITY 

DEVELOPMENT 


J. V. RAGHAVENDER RAO* 
AND 

A. V. SATYANARAYAN RAOf 


An interesting but an undesirable 
feature of urbanization in India^ is tbe 
imbalance between galloping urban popu- 
lation on the one hand and the decreas- 
ing urban area for habitation on the 
other. This is clear from 1961 census 
statistics. Accordingly, the urban area 
is found to be of the tune of 8.4 lakh 
acres, whereas the urban population is 
of the tune of 21 crores. In the cities 
comprising of 10 lakhs population and 
above the density of population per acre 
is 257. But incomplete contrast to this, 
cities consisting of 20,000 and above 
people, have a low density of 48 persons 
per acre.^ Obviously this discrepant and 
disharmonious growth of the area and 
population of the cities has provided for 
an increasing pace of conflict-situation in 
urban India. Kingsley Davis, the noted 
demographer on India has concluded 
through his research that there is no 
possibility of a decreasing trend of den- 
sity of population in India. According 
to his computations the population of 
India, in 2000 A.D. could be of the peak 
of 100 crores, while the population of 
Calcutta alone could reach the peak of 
6.6 crores.^ At this rate of increase of 
population the cities and the city dwellers 
are likely to be exposed to greater social 
and cultural disasters in their eco and 
life systems. Dense population, as is well 
known, creates in its train problems of 
housing, transportation, drinking water 
facilities, health amenities, neighbour- 
hood sanitation, education, electricity and 
recreational facilities for the consumers. 

Slums are found in various parts of 
the world but their nomenclature is not 
uniform. In Calcutta, they are known 
as Bustees^ in Bombay, Chaals^ in 
Madras ‘Cherrys* and in Delhi Khatrm 
(Dangers). Slum situation and cluster 
like any other phenomenon vary from 
country to country mainly in details. The 
slums all over the world, however, exhibit 


^Lecturer in Sociology, Osmania Universty. 
tLecturer in Public Administration, Osmania University. 

^ Indian Journal of Public Administration, Vol. XIV, No. 3, July-September, 1968, p. 613. 

2 Kingsley Davis : in Roy Turner’s (eds.), India's Urban Future, Oxford University Press, p, 25* 
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fundamental similarities. Poverty, over- 
crowding, insanitation and ill health, etc., 
are some of the common but significant 
characteristics. It is the slum dweller 
that most attracts the attention of the 
social scientists. The slum dweller has 
some unique and special pattern of life as 
reflected in his attitudes and values indi- 
cative of social alienation, indifference to 
sanitation, lack of interest in develop- 
ment and crisis in self-confidence. 

The American slum scene provides an 
interesting panorama for social obser- 
vation. Twelve million people are found 
to be living in different typos of slums, 
and majority of them are negroes except- 
ing a negligible white minority.® In India, 
7.60 per cent of the urban population 
lives in a variety of slum habitations. 
Seventy per cent of the Calcutta popu- 
lation has been reported to be living in 
different slums by N. K. Bose.* Another 
research study on Bombay has reported 
that 400,000 people, who constitute 18 
per cent of the city population, are found 
to be scattered in 144 slums.® 

Regarding the residents of slums, a 
fruitful typology has been developed by 
social scientists in America. J. R. Seeley 
has divided the slum users into four 
types : 

(a) Permanent necessitarians, 

{b) Temporary necessitarians, 

(c) Permanent opportunists, and 
id) Temporary opportunists. 

The first category includes those slum 
dwellers who have resigned themselves to 
live in the extant cco-cultural slum 
situations, on account of poverty and 


social discard’. The second category 
consists of relatively affluent slum-dwellers 
who desire to extricate themselves from’ 
the slum situation, but are helpless to do 
account of various reasons. The 
third group comprises the social escapists 
who seek compulsive shelter in the slum , 
tor the larger society is not prepared to 
incorporate their activities into the social 
organism. Most of them are social fiigi- 
ives like the prostitutes, war criminals, 
homicidals and prize-headed burglars. 
Ihe last group embraces the relatively 
nascent arrivals in the city who are 
strongly motivated to climb the ladder 
Ox social ascendance and are invariably 
activists and enthusiasts.® 


auu oeiier 

appreciation of the slum dwellers, we 
must probe into their psychology and 
behaviour. Stokes, for instance, has 
classified slums into (/) slums of hope and 
ill) slums of despair. 


According to him, the ‘slums of hope’ 
consist of those slum dwellers who consi- 
der their stay in the slum as a temporary 
sojourn. The ‘slums of despair’, on the 
other hand, are characterised by slum 
dwellers who consider the slum as a 
permanent pathway of their life pattern 
and system.’ The culture of slums has been 
studied by many social scientists. Based 
on his study of Mexican slums, Oscar 
Lewis enumerated 38 culture-characteris- 
tics of the slums. Some of the significant 
characteristics may be stated as follows ; 


People unskilled; child labour; no sav- 
ings; no food reserves in the home; 
pawning of personal goods; lack of 
privacy; much of alchoholism; frequent 
resort to violencaf violence in the 


® David R. Hunter : The Slums ; Challenge & Response, New York. Free Press, 1968, p. 3. 

Alfred a! Knopf. Inc., 

Municipal Corporation, ‘‘Slums in Bombay”, quoted from : A. R. Desai S Devpaao 

Ptllai (eds.), Slums and Utbam‘zoiiort,WbtSih3Ly, Popular Prakashan 1970 p 158 ’ *-• d^S 

of die' American Institute of 

pp.^1 87-97,^ Economics, Vol. XXXXVIII, No. 3, August 1962, 
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training of children; wife beating; early 
sex experience; . . . A belief in male su- 
periority; martyr complex in women; 
hatred of the police; mistrust of 
government; a cynicism which gives 
the culture of poverty a potential for 
being used in political movements 
aimed against the existing social 
order/’s 

Clinard, who made a study of slums 
in many parts of the world has an 
interesting comment about the Indian 
slums and slum dwellers. 

. .the physical and social conditions 
of today’s Indian slums are generally 
considered the worst, and the most 
extensive, of anv important country 
in the world. Although India is a 
large, heterogeneous country, whose 
diversity often makes generali74ation 
difficult, slum conditions can still be 
characterized in general terms . , . The 
Indian slum. . . is a way of life. . . Most 
slums dwellers are apathetic and suffer 
a great sense of futility. They have 
little community pride or even con- 
sensus, and they often blame the local 
authorities for their plight. They have 
become antagonistic toward them, 
seldom cooperating with municipal 
personnel in efforts to improve either 
the immediate area or the city as a 
whole.’’® 

Housing Conditions 

Slums are usually characterized by 
lack of proper housing facilities for the 
dwellers. A large number of people live 
in small huts and jhuasies sharing in- 
sufficient, but competitive space for the 
satisfaction of their bio-psychic needs. 
These homes are deficient in lighting, 
water, electricitv and fresh-air amenities. 
Usually, the structures are dilapidated 
and dark. Bath room and latrine facb 
lilies are invariably inadequate. The 
density of population is the critical factor 


that leads to these unfortunate condi- 
tions. It has been computed that 4§0,000 
persons live per sq. mile of area in the 
Delhi slums. In Bombay 10 people com- 
monly share one apartment of lO'xIS' 
size. Small cubicles are shared by 
the Honekong slum dwellers on a shift 
basis. The slum dweller obviously lacks 
privacy and his life is like an open com- 
modity in the market, exposed to the 
vagaries of natural and social climate. In 
certain cases this tack of privacy leads to 
premature sex exposure on the part of 
children. In later years, this tends to 
cause adolescent anti-social behaviour. 

Jnsanitation 

Tnsanitalion in the Indian slums is 
intolerably pervasive. Open drains, slink- 
ing garbage, contaminated water and 
mud pools characterize the slums. Since 
the basic civic amenities are often mis- 
sing, the living pattern itself aggravates 
the insanitary situation. It is small 
wonder, therefore, that the slums are the 
breeding grounds of abominable diseases. 

Ill Health 

In India the average life expectancy 
at birth, compared to other countries, is 
quite low. Fven todav infant mortality rate 
is quite high. Pregnancy deaths, diorrh- 
oea, cholera, typhoid, tuberculosis etc. are 
prominently associated with the patho- 
logy of slums. TJsunllv in the slum areas 
very few hospitals are located and medi- 
cal amenities are scarce. This problem 
was discussed thoroughly whh special 
reference to the American Ghettos and it 
has great relevance to Indian slums, 

It has been found that manv slum 
dwellers are not in the habit of inocu- 
lation against smallpox and cholera and 
also do not use preventive medicine on a 
substantial scale. They believe in indi- 
genous system of medicine practised by 
untrained quacks and quick-rich adven- 
tures. 


® Oscar Lewis, The Children of Sanchoz, New York, Random House, 1963, p xxv. 

^ Marshall B. Cltnard, Shorn and Commmiiv Development. New York, Free Press, 1966, pp. 73-4. 
See : John C, Noiman (ed.), Medh ine in the Ghetto^ New York, Appleton-Century-CroftS;, 1969. 
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A Delhi ‘study reveals that 700 slum 
families out of the 827 interviewed were 
spending only Rs. 12 on family medical 
expenses per Slum culture apart 

from disease incidence is also characterized 
by disease ignorance* Most of the slum 
dwellers are not aware of the causes of 
sickness and also their prevention and 
cure. This makes them vulnerable to a 
large number of contagious and infecti- 
tious diseases. The slum children are 
generally bony, weak and diseased. This 
is because of the lack of proper intake of 
nutritious food and adoption of methods 
hygienic living. 

Water ^ Light and Ventilation 

In many slums proper water facilities 
are lacking to meet the demands of the 
dwellers. Competition for drawing water 
from public taps leads to occasional indivi- 
dual and group conflicts. It has been esti- 
mated that in Delhi a single tap is used by 
8 to 40 water consumers on an average 
and in some places as many as 500 peo- 
ple use a single tap.^^ Space around the 
tap area is usually unclean and contami- 
nated, because many slum women clean 
their utensils at the tap. People bath and 
wash clothes under the tap creating a 
cesspool of dirty w^ater. Sometimes the 
outside mud and garbage enters the inside 
tap and cause serious health hazards. 

Most of the slums in Delhi, Bombay, 
Bangalore and Hyderabad, are cells of 
darkness and suffocation. Several of the 
houses are ill-lighted, dark and dingy, 
congested and deprived of fresh air. The 
use of electricity is too scant in these 
slum areas. At the individual as well as 
collective level there is no appreciable 
effort to seek for lighting amenities by 
the slum dwelleis. Living in such situa- 
tion, is naturally miserable. 

lUiterac} 

A large number of slum dwellers are 


illiterate and uneducated. They do not 
evince keen interest in adult education to 
improve ^ their ^ prospects. Their greater 
concern is for jobs and some mejpns of 
livelihood. Literacy and education do 
not attract their attention significantly. 
This indifference towards literacy and 
education tends to be perpetuated, as the 
children behave in the same way as the 
elders.^ It has been found that slum 
localities suffer from lack of educational 
facilities. Even when the school is situa- 
ted neaily, the slum dwellers look at the 
educational institutions with suspicion 
and fear. 

Unemployment 

Slums in India are the active centres 
of unemployed people who '‘are emotio- 
nally disturbed, have little motivation and 
have low aspiration”.^^ Job and occu- 
pational training opportunities are not 
usually within the reach of slum dwellers. 
Job deprivation is often the cause of 
socially deviant behaviour. In Bombay, 
Delhi, Bangalore and Hyderabad, many 
antisocial recruits like the pick-pockets, 
boot-leggers, gangsters, pimps and brokers 
of prostitutes and agents of 'blackmarket* 
are from the slums. 

Recreation 

Recreational facilities for slum dwel- 
lers are very meagre and in most cases 
practically non-existent. The non-avail- 
ability of public parks, children’s parks, 
playgrounds etc. creates a problem in 
leisure utilization among the young and 
the old. Cultural centres, and communi- 
ty halls are also lacking wherein the slum 
dwellers could unite and share a festive 
evening with joy and gusto. Absence of 
recreational facilities and uncanalized 
cultural energy result in a sick body and 
restive mind. Frustration breeds indiffe- 
rence and inactivity and also the desire to 
do the undesirable. As a result the slum 


CUnard, op. cit., p. 83. 

12 Jbid., p. 86. 

13 Lee, Taylor : Urban-^Rural Problems, Belmotll, ibickenson Publishing Co., 1968, pp. 6-7. 


dwellers consciously or unconsciously 
violate the prevalent norms of the society 
and emerge as antisocial bullies and 
leaders of gang culture. 

Anomie 

Anomie, as Diirkheim pointed out, 
is socially disorganized behaviour. This 
is very prominent in slum areas and it 
manifests itself in different forms. Relati- 
vely speaking, the Indian slums are less 
infested with disorganized acts of social 
behaviour as compared to the Euro- Ame- 
rican slums. Probably, family tradition, 
caste norms, neighbourhood controls are 
some of the instrumentalities through 
which the severe expression of deviant 
behaviour is being minimized here. The 
incidence of crime, prostitution, etc , may 
be less today, but there is a possibility of 
these phenomena progressively increasing 
with the rising tide of industrialisation 
and urbanisation. 

URBAN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

The slum problems have been studied 
in depth bv social scientists all over the 
globe and after great imputs of research 
and thinking, they have suggested that 
the urban community development pro- 
grammes could be a potent and useful 
method to solve the problems of slum 
dwellers It can also help in generating 
awareness, leadership and social resource 
development among the handicapped 
slum dwellers. 

Community development as a process 
has the following elements : 

, (a) development of local initiative, 

{h) spotting of local leaders, 

(c) fpll utilization of local resources 
for development, 

. {d) self-initiative and organize cooper- 
ative activities among the people, 
and 


(e) popular participation in commu- 
nitarian activities. 

These elements form the whole comp- 
lex of the community development idea. 

Historically speaking, community 
development programme in India came 
into existence to improve and ameliorate 
the conditions of the rural masses. Since 
80 per cent of the population live in rural 
areas, it was in the fitness of things that 
the community development programme 
was launched for rural uplift. But we 
cannot be smug and self-satisfied with the 
solution of rural problems only, for the 
gamut of urban problems is continuously 
increasing as a result of rapid urbani- 
sation. Social scientists, planners and 
administrators, of late, have felt that the 
technique of commiinitv development 
could be applied successfully to the 
resolution of urban problems also. 
Although the philosophical basis of rural 
and urban community development is the 
same, there is substantial difference in the 
application of this technology to urban 
areas. To recall the observation of 
Sautory: 

‘h . . in rural community development 
the accent is on development, while 
in urbanised areas it may have to be 
placed on ^communilyh’’ 

The need for urban community 
development and redevelopment may be 
analysed in terms of some significant 
factors : (a) Since urban development 
was not viewed as an integr'^I part of 
planned development, there is a greater 
need of planned perspective development 
of the urban areas, (b) Urban administ- 
rative organization was conceived on 
mechanistic and centralized lines leading 
to a failure of fulfilment of popular 
needs. Hence, there is urgent necessity 
for urban community development prog- 
rammes today, (c) The urban social 


For a detailed account of anomie, see, Marshall B. Clinard (ed.), Afiomie and Deviant Bihavionr, 
New York, Free Press, 1964. 

15 Peter Du Sautoy : The Orgmisation of a Community Development Programme, London, Oxford 
University Press, 1962, p. 46. 
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organization has become a complex of 
atomised physical and social units. Con- 
sequently there is a diffused feeling of 
indifference, despair and alienation among 
the urban dwellers, nullifying their 
creative and constructive talents. 

It is not only amazing but also a 
matter of deep regret that urban develop- 
ment was not considered as a part of 
over all planned development and was 
left to the vagaries of social evolution. 
The discrepancy between rural and urban 
development was reviewed in depth by 
the Rural-Urban Relationship Committee 
which observed: “In the three plans, rural 
areas have been invohed in national 
planning and development, but the urban 
areas have been, by and large left out of 
the mainstream of the developmental 
process. Certain financial assistance has 
also been made available to Panchayati 
Raj institutions which is denied to the 
urban areas.”^® 

As urbanization increased, the process 
of centralization become intense, building 
inefficiency and corruption in the ad- 
ministrative organization. As a result 
the urban community welfare programmes 
were relegated to a formal and insigni- 
ficant position. People too became in- 
different to their social problems and 
adopted ‘a dog in the manger’ attitude 
seeking for deliverance through the 
official messiah. 

In their discussions with the experts 
in administrative and academic fields, 
officials and public men, the Rural-Urban 
Relationship Committee noticed a sense 
of despair and lack of confidence in the 
capacity of the local bodies to tackle the 
problems that face towns and cities.” 

In order to correct the negative and 
invidious atmosphere prevailing in the 
cities, the need for urban community 
development programme assumes greater 
significance. We have to devise these 
programmes in such a manner as to 

i« Report of the Rural-Urban Relationship Ccm 
of Health & Family Planning, June 1966, p. 11. 


ensure maximum welfare for the people. 

With regard to these programmes, the 
response of the Government of India has 
been rather late. The universities and the 
social scientists too have paid their 
attention to this problem only recently. 
To be more precise it was only in the 
1959 Seminar on Urban Community 
Development at Hyderabad that this 
programme had come to assume a vital 
importance. 

In September 1958 the first urban 
community development programme was 
launched in India with the assistance of 
the Ford Foundation at Delhi. Under 
the management of Tatas at Jamshedpur 
and Ramakrishna Math at Calcutta, two 
more urban community development 
projects came into existence. In the first 
two five year plans, there is no extensive 
reference to the urban problems. It was 
in the third five year plan that a sum of 
Rs. 50 lakhs was allocated to start the 
urban community development projects 
on an experimental basis in some cities 
of India. The projects remained on paper 
and were not translated into action even 
during the Third Five Year Plan. The 
main reason was redtapism, delay and 
indecision. Later in April 1963 the Union 
Ministry of Health, Family Planning and 
Urban Development took up the issue in 
its entirety and appointed a Committee 
on Rural Urban Relationship to investi- 
gate into the phenomenon. The Com- 
mittee in its interim report in 1965-66 re- 
commended the launching of 20 pilot 
urban community development projects 
on an experimental basis. The expendi- 
ture of these projects was to be shared to 
the tune of 50 per cent by the Union 
Government and the remaining 50 per 
cent by the State Government and the 
concerned municipal corporations. 

In September 1967 an urban commu- 
nity development project was started at 

ittee. Volume I, Government of India, Ministry 


17 Ibid., p. 109. 
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Hyderabad.^® The project machinery to 
implement the programme consisted of a 
project officer^ 4 female community 
organiKers, 4 male community organizers, 
and a number of \oliintary workers 
receiving a nominal monthly honora- 
rium. The project was undertaken in 
the old city south of Moosy river. It 
is being carried out with zeal and enthu- 
siasm by the urban community develop- 
ment project workers group. These officials 
before they entered into the field were 
given training at Baroda for three months 
in the technique and methodology of 
lubaii community de\elopmenl with an 
activist and social bias. The training has 
provided them with the necessary w'herc- 
withal of imtiati\e, dedication and com- 
munity organization. Ward No. 22 of 
the old city is the main focal point of 
their activity. The %ard' for purposes 
of functional convenience has been 
divided into 8 blocks. Two community 
organizers— one male and one female are 
in charge of operations of at least two 
blocks in the area. The project area 
consists of 90,000 to 100,000 population, 
and the community organizers are sup- 
posed to cover the whole area blockwise. 
The Hyderabad project came into 
operation in December 1967 and sub- 
sequently by June 1970 two blocks of 
ward 17 wwe also included in the project 
area. The project area is infested with 
slums and blighted places. 

The main objectives of urban com- 
munity development programme in 
Hyderabad may be stated as follows: 

(a) To improve the local resource 
position for development. 

(b) To bring about awareness among 
the people regarding their fell 
needs and to spur ideas and 
methods of solving the problems. 

(c) To make people actioiuoriented 
through cooperative means of 


organization without externa! in- 
volvement. 

(d) When external assistance becomes 
inevitable, to utilize this for the 
improvement in the socio-econo- 
mic conditions of the people. 

(e) To develop harmonious relations 
between the urban administration 
and the people in order to amelio- 
rate the individual and community 
conditions. 

if) To help develop youth leader- 
ship at local and other higher 
unit levels. 

With a view to fulfilling these objec- 
tives, the comunity organizers moved 
from ward to ward, and from locality to 
locality and discussed the felt needs of 
the people through individual and group 
meetings. They established a rapport 
with the people and helped in the re 
moval of streaks of distrust, suspicion 
and fatalistic indifference. With gradual 
and concerted efforts, they gained the 
confidence of the people. They educated 
the uiban dwellers that the improvement 
and rehabilitation of the living areas 
could be obtained with greater effort on 
the part of the people themselves. The 
organizers assured the people that they 
were always readily available to guide 
and direct and help the people to help 
themselves. It was stated that social 
participation alone could lead to improve- 
ment jn social conditions of the slum 
areas. 

In order to understand and analyse 
the progress recorded by urban commu- 
nity development project in this area, a 
number of interviews was held with orga- 
nizers, voluntary workers and project 
officers. A small participant-observa- 
tion survey was also taken to assess the 
impact of this programme on the people. 
This is only a trend report and the con- 
clusions are of a tentative nature. 


18 For a detailed account of Hyderabad, see, Urban Community Development Pilot Project Souve-^ 

^ Munidpal Corporation of Hyderabad. Pamphlets and Brochures 
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Ill a particular locality some slum 
dwellers approached the organizers for 
medical assistance to get their sight exa- 
mined and tested. With the assistance 
of the Lion's Club of Hyderabad, a team 
of ophthalmologists conducted the 'eye 
camp’ ill this area and examined ihe sight 
of the patients. Those who needed were 
provided with lenses the expenditure of 
which was partly shared by Lion’s Club 
and partly by the Miiiiicipa! Corporation 
of Hyderabad. 

In another sliiiii locality, there was 
acute shortage of water, because public 
tap ivater was draining out through a 
leakage in the pipe. The local people 
brought this to the notice of the commu- 
nit}' organizers. The organizers imineui- 
ateiy responded to the issue and suggested 
representation to the concerned authori- 
ties drawing their attention to solve the 
problem jiiimediately. The local elders 
and some young activists made ajomt 
representation to the authorities and the 
problem was set right within no time. 
The speedy response of the officials was a 
happy surprise to the people. 

In some localities, a few^ young men 
approached the organizers to help in 
soh ing their problems of unemployment. 
Most of them had meagre educational 
skills and, therefore, w'ere not qualified 
for higher jobs. The organizers contacted 
the employment exchange authorities and 
helped the people in getting a few manual 
jobs in the Slialimar Biscuit Factory of 
Hyderabad. 

Ill 1969-70 when the Telangana Agita- 
tion was widespread, most of the students 
in these localities were sitting idle and 
dissipating their time and energy. Some 
of these students approached the organi- 
zers to provide them with facilities to 
learn type-writing. As many as 24 type- 
writing machines w^ere arranged in 4 
centres of these localities and it is esti- 
mated that 240 students lia\c been con- 


tinuously using them to their advantage. 

In anoiher slum locality the rickshaw 
pullers complained of physical fatigue 
and mental exhaustion. They wanted to 
change their profession and learn auto- 
rickshaw' driving. They also said that 
leal ning the auto-rickshaw driving in the 
market was very expensive because it 
would cost Rs. 100-150 per head, which 
they could not aflbrd. The organizers 
sympathetically considered their problem 
and approached a iiieclianic who was 
owner-driver of an auto. With some finan- 
cial subsidy from the Municipal Corpora- 
tion,^ they ran the scheme of aiito-drh ing 
training with a substantial reduction of 
the cost. Fifteen people completed the 
training at less than 50 per cent of the 
market cost. 

Some of these illustrations are indi- 
cative of the successful drive of the com- 
munity organizers in the project area. 
Apart from these, Vikas Maiidais, Mahila 
Mandals, Bahvadies, economic housing 
programmes, commimity halls and many 
other related activities were undertaken. 
As stated earlier, a deeper evaluation is 
yet to be made. The success of these 
programmes can be established only when 
we undertake a fact finding survey in the 
project area analysing the interrelated 
ps>choIogical, social, economic, adminis- 
trative and political variables contribut- 
ing to success or failure. The study would 
also be significant in the sense that the 
insights and leads provided by the re- 
search in this area could also be extended 
to other areas, contributing to a compre- 
hensive urban commimity development 
piogramme in this country. Unfortu- 
nately the urban community development 
area has not attracted much attention of 
the social scientists in India. A deeper 
probe into this problem is necessary to 
make a proper evaluation of the pro- 
gramme and suggest corrective measures. 
This in turn will help the cause of scien- 
tific urban planning and development. 
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THE 

WORKING 

OF 

THE 

STANDING 


COMMITTEE 


The committee system in local govern- 
ment IS widely prevalent both in England 
and India. When the council’s member- 
ship is large, the detailed supervision of 
municipal administration is undertaken by 
the committees. As the modern local 
governments are rendering a wide range 
of ser\ices, the committees are indispens- 
able for administrative purposes. As the 
number of services performed by the 
councils increases and their work becomes 
more complex, committees will be increa- 
singly required for administrative conve- 
nience. The purpose of committees is to 
lighten the pressure of council work, to 
provide efficient despatch of business and 
also to secure adequate control of muni- 
cipal administration. 

The present paper is concerned with 
the working of the Standing Committee 
of the Hyderabad Municipal Corporation. 
The Corporation consists of three bodies, 
viz., the Corporation (Council), the 
Standing Committee, and the Municipal 
Commissioner, and they are statutory co- 
ordinate authorities. The Council is 
mainly the policy making body which 
also supervises municipal administration 
in general. The Council appoints special 
committees and ad-hoc committees to deal 


with specific assigned subjects. The Stand- 
ing Committee is the second statutory 
coordinate authority which deals with all 
financial transactions of the city govern- 
ment and closely supervises the day-to-day 
executive administration. The Commis- 
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sioner is the executi^-e head of municipal 
administration. He implements the deci- 
sions of the Council and the Standing 
Committee provided they are within the 
ambit of statutory powers. The position 
of the Standing Committee in the Corpo- 
ration structure is unique. It is the soli- 
tary statutory Committee and such a 
powerful organ of the Corporation. Un- 
like the committees in British local govern- 
ment, the Standing Committee is indepen- 
dent of the council although its members 
are elected by the latter. Moreover, it is 
in sharp contrast to the provisions of 


*Lecttirer in Public Administration, S. V. E. S. Telugu Kalasala, Hyderabad. 
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Madras and Calcutta Corporation Acts 
where there 'are more than one statutory 
Committees. Another interesting aspect 
of the Standing Committee is its quasi- 
executive, quasi-legislative and quasi- 
judicial functions. As most executive 
responsibilities are concentrated m the 
Commissioner, the Standing Committee 
is a mechanism that maintains continuous 
supervision on behalf of the Council over 
the executive administration. 

Composition 

The Standing Committee consists of 
16 members who are elected by the 
Council from among its members. One- 
half of it's members retire every succeed- 
ing year. The procedure for retirement 
IS that the members who have served 
longest are made to retire in batches 
depending upon the length of period they 
have been members. In case of a mem- 
ber who has been reappointed, his term of 
office counts from the date of his appoint- 
ment. The Council at its meeting held in 
the month preceding the date of retire- 
ment appoints fresh members of the 
Standing Committee to fill the vacancies. 
Any councillor is eligible for reappoint- 
ment to the Standing Committee. 

It is customary for various political 
parties represented in the Council to pre- 
pare a panel of names for purposes of 
election to the Standing Committee. Since 
the choice of members of the Standing 
Committee is based on majority vote, it 
becomes inevitable that the panel prepared 
by the majority party gets elected. Thus, 
all the 16 members of the Standing Com- 
mittee can come from the ruling party. In 
practice, the Congress Party has been 
consistently maintaining its majority over 
a decade and a half- It has evolved a 
convention to vote into the Standing 
Committee a couple of members from the 
opposition parties, who are generally 
sympathetic and non-controversial in 
nature. Experience has shown that the 
ruling party has consistently chosen in- 
dependents from the opposition, to be 
members of the Standing Committee* 


Meetings 

The Standing Committee meets once a 
week for the transaction of its business. 
However, it meets more frequently and 
sometimes the maximum number of meet- 
ings in a month goes up to 7 to 8. The 
frequency of the meetings of the Standing 
Committee indicates that it is almost con- 
tmu’oubly in session. The agenda for each 
meeting contain on an average about 70 
items which include both backlog of items 
transmitted to the current meetings and 
new items. In an ordinary meeting which 
is generally in session for 3 hours, the 
Standing Committee can consider on an 
average 15 items per meeting. 

Poweis . . 

The powers of the Standing Commit- 
tee could broadly be classified into five 
categories, viz,, (1) making rules and 
regulations, (2) delegation of powers, (3) 
financial powers, (4) powers relating to 
service matters, and (5) powers relating 
to acquisition and disposal of property. 

The Standing Committee makes rules 
and regulations in respect of it4 meetings. 
It may appoint sub-comtnfttees and dele- 
gate some of its functions* to them. The 
sub-committees confirm to the inst- 
ructions that may be given to them by 
the Standing Committee from time to 
time. It also delegates to a Special Com- 
mittee any of its powers and duties in 
respect of any niatter with which such 
Special Committee is competent to deal. 
With regard to financial powers, it sanc- 
tions contracts ' for the amounts ranging 
between Rs. 5,000 and 50,000. With 
its sanction all thfe deposits and invest- 
ments are qiade by the Commissioner on 
behalf of the Corporation. If the whole 
budget grant or any of its portions re- 
mains unexpended at the end of the year, 
in the budget estimate df which such grant 
was included and if the amount has not 
been taken into accoiint in the opening ba- 
lan^ of the Municipal Fund, the Standing 
Committee may* sanction the expenditure 
of such budget^^grant or such unexpended 
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portion, during the next two following 
>ears for the completion, according to the 
original intention or purpose for which 
the budget grant was made but not upon 
any other purpose. The Municipal Com- 
missioner prepares the estimates of in- 
come and expenditure in such form as 
the Standing Committee approves from 
time to time. As regards powers relating 
to service matters, it specifies the duties 
of the Municipal Examiner of Accounts 
with regard to the audit of accounts of 
the Municipal Fund. It appoints muni- 
cipal officers and servants whether tem- 
porary or permanent whose minimum 
monthly salary, exclusive of allowances, 
is rupees one hundred or more but 
does not exceed rupees one hundred and 
sixty-nine. It is empowered to appoint 
municipal officers and servants immedia- 
tely subordinate to the Municipal Exa- 
miner of Accounts and the Municipal 
Secretary, whether permanent or tempo- 
rary whose minimum monthly salary is 
less than rupees one hundred. It may 
determine the number, designation, 
grades, fees and allowances of officers 
and servants to be immediately subordi- 
nate to the Municipal Examiner of Ac- 
counts and the Municipal Secretary. It 
may conduct an examination and audit 
of the Corporation accounts. 

In the case of powers relating to ac- 
quisition and disposal of property, the 
Municipal Commissioner acquires the 
immovable propeity of the Corporation at 
such rates as fixed by the Standing Com- 
mittee. The Commissions may dispose of 
by sale or exchange any movable property 
belonging to the Corporation, the value 
of which does not exceed Rs. 500 in each 
instance, or grant for any term not ex- 
ceeding twelve months a lease of any im- 
movable property belonging to the Cor- 
poration, provided that the disposal and 
lease made by the Commissioner is 
reported to the landing Committee with- 
in fifteen days. With its sanction, the 
Commissioner may dispose of by sale or 
exchange any movable property belong- 
ing to the Corporation the value of which 


does exceed Rs. 5,000 in each instance, 
or grant any term not exceeding three 
years lease of any immovable property 
belonging to the Corporation. The Com- 
missioner may lend or let out on hire any 
movable property belonging to the Cor- 
poration on such conditions and for such 
periods as mav be specified in regulations 
made by the Standing Committee in that 
behalf. 

By virtue of its financial and adminis- 
trative powders, the Standing Committee 
has emerged as a powerful organ in the 
municipal government of Hyderabad. In 
practice, however, it has deviated from 
the normal course of duties in innumer- 
able cases. For instance contracts in- 
volving an expenditure exceeding Rs, 5,000 
and tenders involving an expenditure ex- 
ceeding Rs. 5,000 require prior approval 
of the Standing Committee. But the legal 
provisions do not intend that the Standing 
Committee suo-moto can accord adminis- 
trative approval to works on the proposals 
of the individual councillors or approve 
the tenders which are often not the lowest, 
without recording reasons in writing. 
Another surprising thing is that the Stan- 
ding Committee resolved to acquire land 
belonging to private persons on the letters 
of individual councillors without getting 
the views of the Commissioner whether 
sufficient funds were available or not, 
whether the estimated cost of the land 
was correct or not, whether the proposed 
land to be acquired was suitable for the 
purpose for which it was going to be 
acquired. Moreover, it sanctioned funds 
for the acquisition of land without prior 
approval of the Council, even though the 
compensation to be paid was in excess 
ol Rs. 5,000. 

Chairman 

The Standing Committee appoints one 
of its members as Chairman who holds 
office until his successor has been appoin- 
ted. He is eligible for reappointment. 
The term of office of the chairman is one 
year.^ The chairman has to call a special 
meeting of the Committee within 24 hours 
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upon a written requisition signed by the 
Commissioner for the transaction of busi- 
ness which in the opinion of the Commis- 
sioner cannot be delayed until the next 
ordinary meeting of the Committee. The 
Chairman presides at the meetings of the 
Standing Committee and if he is absent, 
one of the members present as may be 
chosen by the meeting becomes the Chair- 
man for the occasion. Every question in 
the Standing Committee is decided by 
majority vote and the Chairman has a 
casting vote. 

The Standing Committee is juxtaposed 
with the Commissioner to effect better 
integration between the official and the 
non-officials involved in executive admi- 
nistration. Its control over municipal 
services and its powers of administrative 
and financial sanction and above all, its 
limited size has endowed it with the pres- 
tige of a cabinet. It is often described as 
a Municipal Cabinet with its members 
occupying the position of cabinet Minis- 
ters in the Corporation. But for his short 
terra and the dominant Commissioner, 
the Chairman would have enjoyed the 
prestige of Municipal Chief Minister. 

The fact that he is elected by the 
majority group indicates that he controls 
the dominant clique m the Standing 
Committee. Thus he brings to bear his 
influence on every major decision in the 
Standing Committee. His ideas, guidance 
and timely intervention in deciding cont- 
roversial matters involving unending 
debate are his great contributions to the 
deliberative process of the Committee. 
The Commissioner gives due importance 
to suggestions coming from the chairman. 
However, there appears to be no worth- 
while informal meetings between the 
Commissioner and the Chairman on 
various matters pertaining to municipal 
administration. Such meetings would 
ha^ce resulted in effective liaison between 
the Standing Committee and the executive 
wing which is so necessary for the smooth 
functioning of the Corporation, it is 
surprising that the Commissioner has 
not shown the necessary initiative in esta- 


blishaig closer personal contact with the 
Chairman and this failure is undoubtedly 
one of the causes for the lack of necessary 
understanding between the Commissioner 
and the Standing Committee, 

The Chairman plays a significant role 
in the deliberations of the Council. He 
almost assumes the role of the Finance 
Minister on the floor of the Council while 
presenting the budget proposals and ex- 
plaining and defending them. Besides, it 
is the responsibility of the Chairman to 
defend the decisions of the Standing Com- 
mitttee in the Council. The Chairman 
answers queries raised by the counciljors 
and explains the issues in the Council 
meetings. The Chairman would have 
truly enjoyed the statute of a Prime 
Minister but for the presence of a more 
informed Commissioner in the meetings 
of the Council. In this respect, the Chair- 
man and the Commissioner operate as 
‘'Competing Coordinators'” m the deli- 
berations of the Council. 

The Standing Committee and the 
Commissioner 

The Commissioner as the chief execu- 
tive officer of the Corporation has very 
close relationship with the Standing Com- 
mittee. Almost all administrative decisions 
and connected actions of the Commis- 
sioner require the ratification of the Stand- 
ing Committee. emergency actions 
wffiich are independently taken by the 
Commissioner due to exigencies of cir- 
cumstances need to be ratified by the Com- 
mittee. When the Commissioner discharges 
his most legitimate duties of taking disci- 
plinary action against any employee of the 
Corporation, the Standing Committee 
claims Jurisdiction to examine the issue. 
So that it appears that the Standing Com- 
mittee has virtually, become the boss 
of the Commissioner. This, however, 
does not mean that the Commissioner has 
no independent jurisdiction of his own. 
As a appointee of the State Government, 
and as the custodian of established admi- 
nistrative norms and procedures, he main- 
tains a position of distinct individuality. 
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Equally important is the fact that he gets 
innumerabie opportunities to criticise the 
Standing Committee in matters of short- * 
circuiting the procedure and possible vio- 
lation of statutory provisions. 

The Standing Committee which is pri- 
marily an operationally oriented body 
often finds the Commissioner standing in 
its way. The Commissioner armed as he 
is with vast administrative experience and 
disinclined to permit rash decisions is 
considered as an inhibiting factor in the 
functioning of the Standing Committee. 
This sort of attitude is understandable, 
as the Committee shares the executive 
authority with the Commissioner. In- 
evitably, therefore, the relationship bet- 
ween the Commissioner and the Stand- 
ing Committee is one of the perpetual 
conflict, and experience has shown that 
the relationship is far from harmonious. 
No wonder, the councillors in the Stand- 
ing Committee steal the slightest oppor- 
tunity to question and censure the Com- 
missioner on various matters pertaining 
to city administration. Although the 
Commissioner while preparing the budget 
proposals maintains unusual objectivity 
either in the choice of programmes or 
budgetary allocations, the Standing Com- 
mittee has taken upon itself the job 
of modifying the proposals with rather 
inadequate justification./ The Standing 
Committee seems to exercise authority 
more for the sake of it than for the needs 
olf the situation. Sometimes, the increases 
and decreases in the budgetary allocations 
are done in a rather casual way by the 
Standing Committee. 

^ A study of the relationship between the 
Commissioner and the Standing Commit- 
tee reveals that the latter makes constant 
inroads into executive administratioiV 
nullifying the basic assumption of muni- 
cipal corporation system about efiecting 
a clear bifurcation of executive and deli- 
Wative wings as also insulating executive 
administration from political interferen- 
ces. In fact, in the name of closer super- 
vision by a compact body like the Stand- 
ing Committee, the proponents of the 


system, contrary to their expectations, have 
unwittingly created conditions of greater 
political interferences. Indeed, the exis- 
tence of the body like the Standing Com- 
mittee and its suitability in the mimicipal 
government deserve careful re-examina- 
tion. things stand, the Committee 
seems to be an anomalous arrangement 
inasmuch as it makes the Council almost 
redundant and the Commissioner ineflec- 
tive. 

The Mimicipal Examiner of Accounts 

The place of the Municipal Examiner 
of Accounts in the structure of the Cor- 
poration is rather peculiar. The Examiner 
of Accounts, as primarily a pre-audit au- 
thority, has been made subordinate to the 
Standing Committee which is, by the very 
nature of its functions, deeply involved in 
programme sanctions, and authorisation 
of expenditure. The subordination of the 
Examiner of Accounts to the Standing 
Committee is largely a product of histo- 
rical accident. This arrangement has been 
left undisturbed in spite of repeated pro- 
tests from the Examiner of Accounts. It 
defies even elementary sense of rationality 
to conceive of an arrangement which 
combines the two agencies with contradic- 
tory functions in superior-subordinate 
relationship. A study of the audit reports 
together with the innumerable objections 
of a very substantive nature by the Exa- 
miner of Accounts gives a detailed picture 
of the adverse consequences that emanate 
from irrational organisational arrange- 
ments. 

The Examiner of Accounts has been 
showing, time and again, financial irregu- 
larities committed both by the Standing 
Committee as well as the executive machi- 
nery. It is strange that the Examiner of 
Accounts has to shoulder the responsibi- 
lity of pointing out irregularities commit- 
ted by the Standing Committee to which 
he is very much responsible. 

In the scheme of arrangements obtain- 
ing in the Municipal Corporation of 
Hyderabad, the Municipal Examiner of 
Accounts can hardly function effectively 
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and with required objeetivity. The Exa- 
miner receives numerous directions and 
instructions pertaining to keeping of 
accounts and conducting of audit both 
from the Standing Committee and the 
Council. This arrangement again intro- 
duces operational inhibitions in the effec- 
tive functioning of the Examiner of 
Accounts. It is, neverthless, true that the 
Examiner enjoys certain professional 
freedom because of the nature of the job 
he performs. But his objective function- 
ing is virtually nullified by an irrational 
arrangement in the corporation system 
which keeps the subordinate personnel in 
his department subordinate to the Stand- 
ing Committee. If the Examiner of 
Accounts is still able to function objec- 
tively, the credit seems to be entirely his 
own. There have been persistent demands 
from the Examiner that he be made res- 
ponsible functionally to the Council on the 
analogy of his counterpart at the union 
level, /.e., the Comptroller and Auditor 
General, who is answerable to Parliament. 

Conclusion 

It is significant that the election to the 
Standing Committee has been based on 
party system and majority decision in the 


Council. In view of the importance of 
the Standing Committee, there has been a 

demand, from time to time, from the 
opposition members that the elections 
to the Committee should be based on 
proportional representation. There are 
two important arguments in support of 
the contention that the elections to the 
Standing Committee should be based on 
proportional representation. First, the 
system of election by ‘ward’ makes it 
highly desirable that every councillor 
ought to be given an opportunity, on a 
rotation basis, to take part in the decision- 
making process of the Committee. Scores 
of romplaints have been made, time and 
again, that the majority party members 
are snatching away the civic benefits to 
their_ wards and localities. So that if 
election by ward is essential to facilitate 
citizen-representative communion, it seems 
logical that proportional representation 
should be introduced for elections to the 
Standing Committee. Secondly, a city 
like Hyderabad with a high degree of cul- 
tural heterogeneity involving different 
types of minorities should have propor- 
tional representation for the Standing 
Committee which decides most program- 
mes of the Corporation. 
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REFORMS 

IN 

MUNICIPAL 

ACCOUNTING 

AND 

AUDITING 

PROCEDURES 


Well organised accounting and audit 
procedures in the municipalities are im- 
portant as these lay the foundation for 
financial planning. Matching of functions 
with finances is not an easy job. Whereas 
the municipal expenditure is incurred 
throughout the year, necessary that a 
municipality should make arrangements 
for funds in such a way that the flow of 
funds is spread over the entire financial 
year. Thus the problems of matching of 
functions with finances finds its practical 
manifestation in the day-to-day account- 
ing administration. 

The present system of accounting and 
auditing procedures in the municipalities 
of India has become out-of-date in the 
context of their participation in the exe- 
cution of Five Year Plans for develop- 
ment. In order to enable them to meet 
the new challenges in planning and in 
executing and controlling municipal acti- 
vities, it is necessary that the system of 
accounting and auditing procedures is 
reformed forthwith. 


At present the municipal accounting 
is done on cash basis. The system permits 
the accounts to be closed promptly and 
the results of working are brought before 
the public early. Even with these merits 
the system is liable to be abused in some 
cases. The municipalities can, by putting 
off the payments of certain bills or dues, 
can convert the actual deficit into surplus 
and hide the seriousness of the financial 
situation. Some of the municipalities 
have actually resorted to this practice 
and the result has been the virtual falsi- 
fication of their accounts to cover up 
their financial inefficiency. An efficient 
audit can act as a check on such a prac- 

^ tice. 

P. L. BHARGAVA* A well planned system of municipal 

accounting is financially beneficial both 
the municipalities and to the councillors 
for management purposes. Besides, the 
use of improved financial procedures 
leads to improved financial condition and 


'Head, Commerce Department, Govenment College, Ajmer. 
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therefore, large niimicipalities should 
make use of improved methods and tech- 
niques of accounting. In some Western 
countries, the municipalities even today 
make use of machine accounting and cost 
accounting as the basis for judging their 
efficiency and fix standards of cost for 
municipal services e, g,, for cleaning the 
area, providing water etc. A good system 
of local accounting and audit procedure 
is not an end in itself; the end is to pro- 
vide better municipal services. 

The municipal accounts in Rajasthan 
are required to be maintained in the forms 
prescribed by the Government under 
Rule 10 of Rajasthan Municipal Accounts 
Rules No deviation from these forms 
and accounts rules is permitted except 
with the special sanction of the Stale 
Government. The accounts are kept on 
‘cash’ basis as distinguished from ‘accrual’ 
basis Under the Accounts Rules the 
monthly, quarterly and annual accounts 
are to be prepared and got to be audited 
as prescribed under Municipal Act. The 
audited accounts are put before the board 
in the general meeting for final approval. 
A copy of the audited and approved 
accounts of the board is sent to the State 
Government. Usually all moneys received 
or expenditure incurred by the boards or 
on behalf of the boards are brought in 
the books under the direct supervision of 
the Executive Officer and amounts are to 
be deposited in the treasury on the next 
working day positively. 

Need for 'AccnmP Accounting 

4 ,1 » 

In order to make accounting and audit 
procedure more effective and to present 
an accurate picture of financial position 
of a municipality, the income and expen- 
diture may be recorded by the municipa- 
lities on the accrual basis. This can be 
done by not allowing an obligation to be 
incurred by any department until the 
accounts department has recorded on its 
books and allotted funds. Thus it will 
be ensured that no expenditure is made 
exceeding the provisions for it in the 


municipal budgets. Moreover, it will 
enable the actual expenditure or income 
of the year to be compared with the 
budgeted income and expenditure. 

However desirable the use of accrual 
basis of accounting may be, the states 
in India prescribe only cash basis of 
accountms; for both municipal revenue 
and expenditure. The use of full accrual 
accounting is more nearly an exception 
than the rule at the moment. At present 
the municipal accounts cater more to 
the needs of the law and audit than to 
the promotion of efficiency and needs of 
municipal government. This shift of 
emphasis, therefore, is essential, and it is 
suggested that the State should prescribe 
the accrual basis of accounting for the 
municipalities in Rajasthan. 

Separating Capita! Accounts from 
Revenue 

At present no distinction between 
capital and revenue accounts is main- 
tained in municipal accounts, except in 
the States of Bombay and Tamil Nadu, 
where it is practised in Water Works 
Accounts only. The separation of capital 
frorn revenue accounting is essential as 
it will enable the computation of true 
cost of rendering a service, help in price 
fixing and guide in choosing the method 
of financing expenditure. 

To make a distinction between capital 
and revenue items of income and expen- 
diture is not easy. Even Courts have 
failed io give a satisfactory test by which 
capital receipts and expenditure may be 
distinguished from revenue receipts and 
expenditure. Decided cases on the issue 
are only illustrative. Yet the following 
generalisations are useful as they help in 
distinguishing capital income and expen- 
diture from revenue income and expen- 
diture: 

L A receipt from fixed assets is a 
capital receipt; while a receipt 
from circulating capital is revenue. 

2. A receipt in substitution of source 
of income is capital; while it is 
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revenue if received in substitution 
of future payments. 

3. If property is held as investment 
then receipts from its sale are 
capital receipts but when it is kept 
for the purpose of selling it, then 
the sale proceeds are revenue 
receipts. 

Similarly in the case of expenditure : 

1. Expenditure for acquiring benefit 
of enduring nature is of capital 
nature. 

2. Expenditure for redeeming a capi- 
tal liability is of capital nature. 

3. Expenditure on acquiring capital 
asset is of capital nature; while it 
is revenue when done on circulat- 
ing capital. 

4. Expenditure on extension or re- 
placements of a business is of capi- 
tal nature. 

It is, therefore, suggested that the dis- 
tinction of capital and revenue account- 
ing be introduced in the case of municipal 
remunerative enterprises forthwith, with 
the ultimate object of extending it in all 
spheres of municipal services. 

Introducing Accounting Machines and Cost 
Technique 

The use of machine accounting and 
costing technique though unknown to 
Indian municipalities, is profitably used 
by the munici|>alities in the West. Ope- 
rating costing is employed in connection 
with municipal services vfe., street light- 
ing, cleaning, refuse collection and dis- 
posal, transport and other similar social 
services. Job costing is used in construc- 
tion works. 

The introduction of machine account- 
ing in municipalities will reduce labour 
and costs, besides saving time, ensuring 
accuracy and minimising the chances of 
fraud. Machines which can be profitably 
used are punches, verifiers, a reproducer, 
a sorter, a collector and a tabulator. In 
India, in the case of small municipalities. 


the adoption of machine accounting and 
cost technique is uncalled for at present, 
but in the case of large-sized municipa- 
lities machine accounting and cost tech- 
niques ^ can be profitably employed to 
maximise the benefits from expenditure. 

Internal Check and Internal Audit 

The term ''internal check*' means a 
system under which the work connected 
with the carrying out and recording of 
transactions is so allocated among the 
various members of the stall that errors 
and fraud are either prevented altogether, 
or if perpetrated are rendered capable of 
early detection by the automatic operation 
of the system. The principles on which 
such a system is founded are a carefully 
conceived sub-division of duties and the 
division of every record into a number 
of stages, each to be performed by a 
different person. In many cases the sys- 
tem^ can be supplemented by mechanical 
devices, the use of which reduces the risk 
of errors and frauds. 

Internal check, therefore, ensures that 
municipal taxes received both at the 
nmnicipal office and through the post 
office are accounted for and proper 
receipt is given to the depositor on the 
prescribed form. Entries are made also 
iit ^tlie demand and collection register. 
This can be ensured by assigning duties to 
all concerned in a definite manner. 

The Rajasthan Municipalities Ac- 
counts Rules, 1963, provides sufficient 
provision for internal checking. It pro- 
vides for (a) specific duties of the various 
Officers and employees concerned with the 
financial matters; {b) maintenance of a 
fiiimber of registers for financial matters 
ind mode of their checking; (c) keeping 
Of the costly belongings of the board in 
the strong room of the treasury under 
double lock system— the keys of which 
Should remain with the Chairman and the 
Executive Officer; (d) a procedure for 
remission of taxes, losses, refunds and 
Other financial matters to guard against 
Malpractices. 
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The executive officer of the munici- 
pality should see that internal check is in 
force in the accounts department to guard 
against the waste, loss of public money 
and stores^as provided in the Rajasthan 
Municipalities Act, 1959. Embezzlement 
of municipal funds is to be brought to 
the notice of the controlling authority 
and the Director of Local Bodies as well 
as to the Examiner of Local Fund Audit, 
who takes steps to recover the loss and 
punish the offender. 

An internal audit’ is a review of 
operations and records undertaken with- 
in a municipality by specially assigned 
staff. The main objective of an internal 
audit, as far as accounting matters are 
concerned, is to assure councillors that 
the internal check and accounting system 
are effective in design and operation. 
Internal audit is part of the whole system 
of internal financial control; but is not 
an integral part of the internal check or 
the accounting system. Some munici- 
palties also provide internal audit of 
their account books to ensure that the 
transactions are recorded properly and are 
according to budget provisions. It is 
usually carried out simultaneously with 
accounting and for this purpose separate 
staff is employed by the municipalities. 
The Local Finance Enquiry Committee 
pointed out the necessity of employing 
internal auditors, for individual munici- 
palities, and if not possible one internal 
audit party for the whole district. Inter- 
nal audit is practised by a few municipa- 
lities in Rajasthan. Whereas a pre audit 
has made internal audit superfluous in the 
case of municipal councils^; it has not lost 
its importance in the case municipal 
boards-, where introduction of internal 
audit or pre-audit is urgently needed. 

External Audit of Municipal Accounts in 
India 

External audit is the final phase in the 
long sequence of financial control; it 


performs ‘fin the financial field the same 
functions as the police in the maintenance 
of law and order. It is the duty of the 
auditor to examine and certify the 
accounts with relevant dociiments and 
should see whether the principle of 
economy, regularity and sanctions are 
observed in the conduct of financial 
affairs. He should not only point out 
the mistakes but also help and guide the 
staff in the proper performance of duties. 

The responsibility of auditing account 
books of municipalities rests with the 
State Government. The Government 
should see that not only the tax payer’s 
money is best utilised but it is not mis- 
used also; and for this purpose the 
government, auditors should examine 
whether the amounts received are duly 
received, credited to the proper head, and 
are lodged with the nearest treasury at 
the earliest. As regards expenditure, their 
main duty is to see that payment is made 
after proper sanction and the provision 
for funds in the budget exists. An auditor 
has the right to disallow any expenditure, 
which is contrary to the provisions of the 
Act and is not provided in the budget. 
He can also surcharge the person res- 
ponsible for unauthorised expenditure and 
can recommend the recovery of the loss 
suffered by the municipality. But the 
disciplinary action against an individual 
can be taken by the executive alone. 

The audit procedure of municipal 
accounts varies from State to State, 
Where the municipal account books are 
audited by a special agency created for 
the purpose by the State Government, 
generally its head is known as the Exa- 
miner of Local Fund Audit; while in 
others the audit of municipal accounts is 
done by the Comptroller and Auditor 
General of India. 

In some States, along with the post- 
audit, the pre-audit or concurrent audit 
is also in existence. Under the pre-audit 


^ Cities with a population of 50,000 and above have Municipal Councils, 

2 Towns with a population of between 8,000 to 50,000 have Municipal Boards. 

3 Local Finance Enquiry Committee Report, 1954, p. 333. 
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system, payment can be made when it is 
passed or approved by the auditors. In 
the concurrent system, the audit is done 
just after the payment or the income has 
been received. But in most cases the 
system of post-audit exists, where the 
detailed checking of income and expen- 
diture is done at the end of the year. 

Municipal Audit Procedure in Rajasthan 

Prior to November, 1953, the respon- 
sibility of auditing the account books of 
municipalities in Rajasthan rested with 
the Comptroller and Auditor General of 
India, and were audited by the Account- 
ant General of Rajasthan. But after this 
date, as the Comptroller and Auditor 
General of India was not held responsible 
to conduct the audit of municipal 
accounts under the Constitution of India, 
the State Government entrusted the job 
to the Local Fund Audit Department and 
the Finance Secretary to the Government 
of Rajasthan has been empowered to 
control and supervise the Local Fund 
Audit Department. The Office of the 
Local Fund Audit Department is located 
at Jaipur. It has five range offices at 
Jaipur, Ajmer, Jodhpur, Bikaner and 
Udaipur. Every range office functions 
under an Assistant Examiner, assisted ^y 
inspecting superintendents, auditors and 
junior auditors. Audit of municipal 
accounts is done by inspection parlies 
consisting of an inspecting superintendent, 
three auditors, and a junior auditor, in 
accordance with Section 279(3) of Rajas- 
than Municipalities Act, 1959 and the 
Local Fund Audit Act, 1954 and Audit 
Rules made thereunder. Auditors, in 
addition to their audit report of munici- 
pal account, may sometimes submit 
suggestions to the State Government for 
improving the accounting and audit pro- 
cedure of the municipalities. 

The audit of accounts of municipalities 
is carried out by auditors during ofiffce 
hours after giving advance notice of about 
two weeks. Generally a complete audit 
of accounts of a year preceding the dale 
of the audit is done, unless otherwise 


directed by the Examiner to conduct 
simply a lest audit. The Examiner, in 
addition to a regular audit, may also 
order a special audit to be conducted of 
the accounts of a particular municipality 
at his own discretion or at the request of 
the controlling authority. For this 
purpose he may form a special audit 
party. On the discovery of a fraud or an 
embezzlement in accounts, the auditor is 
required to report coifidentially in writ- 
ing to the chairman of the municipality 
and simultaneously to the Examiner as 
well. 

Audit report is prepared in two parts, 
Part I contains important irregularities 
and Part 11 gives the information required 
under Section 9 of the Rajasthan Local 
Fund Audit Act, 1954. It is submitted 
to the Chairman or to the executive head 
of the local authority with a copy to the 
Director of Local Bodies for information. 
The Chairman or Executive head then 
sends a report of compliance to the Exa- 
miner, with a copy to the controlling 
authority who forwards the report with 
remarks to the Examiner, The Examiner 
thereupon either withdraws the objections 
or directs that the matter be reinvestiga- 
ted at the next audit or at an earlier 
date. 

In cases of negligence or misconduct 
the Examiner is expected to suggest whe- 
ther the person concerned can be sur- 
charged or not. The controlling autho- 
rity, after examining the explanation of 
the person concerned or making an 
inquiry, has a right to surcharge the per- 
son making or authorising illegal pay- 
ments. 

At present in municipal audit, the 
emphasis is more on regularity and only 
very indirectly on economy, which is 
looked after by the executive branch of 
the municipalities, if the audit is to 
become more meaningful, and has to 
play a more effective role in improving 
the working of municipalities, it is sug- 
gested that routine objections should be 
settled on the spot by seeking elucidation 
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from the concerned person and only the 
serious ones should be raised. 

Fre~ Audit in Rajasthan Municipalities 

The post audit points out irregularities 
when these have already been made thus 
making remedial action dilficiilt. To 
remove these drawbacks the procedure 
of concurrent audit was introduced from 
1st January, 1962 in municipal councils 
of Jaipur, Udaipur and Ajmer as an 
experiment. It was certainly an impro- 
vement over the post-audit as it enabled 
an auditor to audit the transactions as 
these took place; but still it was felt that 
the system was neither comprehensive 
nor searching enough. The Government 
of Rajasthan, therefore, introduced the 
system of pre-audit in the above three 
councils with effect from April I, 1963 
and later extended the system from 1st 
March, 1964 to all the remaining muni- 
cipal councils, viz, Alwar, Bikaner, 
Beawmr, Ganganagar, Jodhpur, Kota and 
Sikar. 

Under the pre-audit system, municipal 
income is checked once a month and the 
municipal commissioners (executive offi- 
cers) are made responsible to see that the 
entire income is entered in the Cash Book 
and sent to the treasury or bank on the 
same day, or at the latest on the next 
working day. Remission of taxes is 
examined thoroughly to prevent leakage 
of revenue. Further, it is ensured that 
no demands are being omitted and all 
possible sources of revenue have been 
tapped by the council Suggestions for 
improvement of collection of revenue are 
made and communicated separately to 
the municipal commissioners. 

Pre-audit is also conducted under the 
supervision and direction of the Examiner 
of Local Fund Audit Department, Rajas- 
than. ^ The cost of audit is borne by the 
municipal councils. Since expenditure is 
earmarked for the correct budget head, the 
pre-audif system leads to the establishment 
of an efficient system of budgetary con- 
trol In the case of difference of opinion 
between the Assistant Examiner and the 


Commissioner over the nature of an item 
of expenditure or its admissibility to the 
correct budget head, the decision of the 
Examiner is final. In urgent matters, 
bills are passed provisionally and the 
objections are required to be set right by 
the time of the post-audit. The pre-audit 
personnel also tender advice on account- 
ing matters and help to bring about the 
accounting system on a sound footing. 

It is, therefore, suggested that the 
system of pre-audit prevalent in the muni- 
cipal councils in Rajasthan be gradually 
extended to the other classes of munici- 
palities. Pre-audit is also not free from 
drawbacks, but these can easily be 
removed if qualified staff is appointed 
and audit procedure is simplified. Se- 
condly, powers of sanctioning larger 
amount should be given to the councils. 
Thirdly, they should not only see that 
rules and regulations in connection with 
audit procedure are followed but also 
help the accounting staff and other muni- 
cipal staff in discharghing their job effici- 
ently by giving them timely advice. 

Irregularities as Pointed out by the 
Examiner 

In spite of so many checks prescribed, 
and practrised serious irregularities are 
detected by the the Examiner of Local 
Fund Audit at the time of the post-audit 
in all classes of municipalities. The 
following irregularities are cited as 
examples from the audit report of the 
Examiner of Local Fund Audit, Raias- 
Ihan, for 1959-6(1 

In the case of Ajmer Council not only 
the arrears of house tax increased because 
of inefficient collection machinery, but 
the fines and feeding charges of stray 
cattle were not realised. Whereas loans 
to the tune of Rs. 18,47,725 were out- 
standing at an interest rate from 3| to 
5 per cent, the council made investments 
at 2| per cent to the tune of Rs, 13,50,224. 
Moreover, many investments were not 
renewed on due dates resulting in loss of 
interest. 


Similarly, in the case of Alwar Council, 
receipts for certain collections were not 
issued and loans were not paid on due 
date in spite of cash in hand. Moreover, 
income from ^exhibition’ was spent with- 
out being shown in the cash book and 
rents were remitted without obtaining the 
government sanction. The stock register 
was also not kept up to date and many 
irregularities were discovered in it later, 
y/c*., over writing, not writing off un- 
serviceable articles, etc. 

In the case of Bikaner Council the non- 
reneweal of licences and non-realisation 
of tax and rent resulted in loss of 
revenue. 

In the case of Beawar Council, the 
maximum expenditure was incurred in the 
month of March. 

Kola Council avoided government 
sanction by splitting an expenditure in 
nine instalments of Rs. 5,000 each. 
In the case of Jaipur Council, arrears of 
taxes increased and irregularities were 
found in the Cattle Pound Register and 
also in the disposal of Cattle, Demurrage 
charges on cement, tractors and trolleys 
were paid. Cost of demolition of un- 
authorised construction was not recovered 
from the parties concerned. There was 
excess of liabilities over assets and the 
advances to the tune of Rs. 1,37,307 were 
outstanding. 

In the case of Jodhpur Council, the 
arrears of taxes increased. Internal check 
was not introduced in spite of audit 
objections. Renewal of licences was not 
made; the amount of sale of land was 
spent in meeting the day-to-day expendi- 
ture and stock articles were not physi- 
cally verified. 

Among Class II municipalities, Bhil- 
wara Municipality spent an amount of 
Rs. 17,317 on receipt without prior sanc- 
tion of the government. Bundi Munici- 
pality did not realise the licences of the 


sale of land after the withdrawal of the 
power of sale of land by the State Govern- 
ment from the municipalities. 

In Class III municipalities embezzle- 
ments were committed by clerks and store 
keepers in some instances. In one case, 
expenditure was made without any bud- 
get provision and purchases were made 
without calling tenders. 

In the Class IV group, Chliotisadri 
Municipality gave loans to members which 
remained unadjusted for long. In Jaisal- 
mer, capital works were undertaken with- 
out the consent of the government. In 
Jhunjhunu, the grant given for develop- 
ment purposes was misused. In Kapasan, 
the licence fee was not realised and 
amount on ceremonies was spent without 
government sanction. In Kuchanian City, 
the board spent money on the sanction 
of a member who had no financial powers. 
In Kama, money was spent on a fair 
without government sanction. 

Bandikui Municipality, in the Class V 
group, made irregular payments. Bans- 
wara Municipality sold land in contra- 
vention of government orders. In Bagar, 
octroi rates were reduced without govern- 
ment sanction. In Bhinasar, amount of 
provident fund was not deducted from the 
salaries of the municipal staff. In Chhabra, 
a fine of Rs. 1,740 for food adulteration 
was not realised. In Chirawa, a sum of 
Rs. 15,000 was outstanding in respect of 
the house tax and the shop tax was not 
at all realised. Grants for capital works 
were also misused. In Deogarh, the 
licence fee was reduced without the 
government sanction. In Karauli, Food 
Adulteration Act, in spite of government 
sanction was not introduced, thus causing 
a loss of revenue to the tune of about 
Rs. 2,500. In Kotputli, an irregular 
payment for the purchase of sweets for 
the members of the board was made. 

All the above irregularities suggest 
that audit practices and the financial 
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accounting procedures should be further 
strengthened and streamlined. The 
councils and municipalities should attach 
considerable importance to the report of 
the Examiner of Local Fund Audit. The 


State government should, in turn, give 
suitable and timely guidance to the muni- 
cipal authorities in order that they might 
evolve a sound system of financial ad- 
ministration. 
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REMOVAL 

OF 

MUNICIPAL 


The Chairman is the pivot of the 
whole municipal administration in Rijas- 
Ihaii. The Rajasthan Municipal Act, 
1959 provides that the Chairman will be 
elected by a majority from amongst the 
members of the Municipal Board. The 
Chairman can be removed from the office 
by two methods : first, by the State 
Govcrnmeiii on some specific grounds 
and second, b> a vote of no-confidence. 
Here we shall analyse the second method 
only. 


CHAIRMAN : 
CASE 
STUDY 
IN 

RAJASTHAN 


HOSHIAR SINGH SIHAG* 


The No- Confidence Motion 

in Rajasthan a special procedure has 
been prescribed for moving the no-confi- 
dence motion against the Chairiiiaii and 
Vice-Chairman. A written notice of in- 
tention to move a motion of iio-confi- 
dence signed by at least one-third of the 
total number of members together with 
a copy of the motion is required to be 
sent to the Collector. To consider the 
motion, the Collector convenes a meeting 
which is held at the oiiice of the board 
on the date and time appointed by him, 
which should not be earlier than twenty 
or Liter than thirty days from the date 
of the receipt of the notice. The Collector 
informs ail the members by registered 
post noi less than seven clear days before 
the date of meeting. The Collector then 
nominaies some officer to preside over 
llic meeting. If within half an hour of 
the time appointed for the meeting, 
his nominee is not present or if such 
authority is unable for any unavoidable 
cause to preside over the meeting/ the 


^ Lecturer, Department of Public Administration, University of Rajasthan, Jaipur, 

^ It is interesting to note that sometimes presiding officers take leave on the very day of no-con- 
fidence motion. For example, in the case of Mandawa Municipality in Jhiinjhimii District, the 
presiding officer went on leave one day before the fiixed date. 

In case of Fatehpur (Shekhawati) Municipality the presiding officer, S. D. M. Faiehpur, was called 
away from district headquarters when the motion of no-confidence against the chairman was to be 
voted. The matter was raised in the Rajasthan Legislative Assembly and Mr. Bhairon Singh 
(MLA, Jan Sangh), alleged that the Government had succeeded in giving a fresh lease of life to the 
Chairman who was a Congressman. (Proceedings of the Rajasthan Legislative Assembly 
dated 5-4-1961), pp. 6757-6705. 

This danger was expected by P. K. Chaudhary (MLA Congress) when the Bill was being discussed 
in the Rajasthan Legislature. He moved an amendment that in case the presiding officer did 
not turn up, the members should choose one from amongst themselves, P.R.L.A, dated 2-12-1958,. 
pp. 4772-4778. 
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meeting stands adjourned to the date 
and time to be appointed and notified to 
the members later. Except for the ab- 
sence of the presiding aiithorit>, a meet- 
ing convened for the purpose of consider- 
ing the motioii under this section cannot 
for any reason be adjourned. Only mem- 
bers who are qualified to vole on the daj^ 
of iio-confideiicc motion can censure the 
Cliairiiiaiu and members who are iiul 
qualified to vote ha\e no right to censure 
him and tiie> arc not even allowed to 
vote.*-*' A four-hour liniit is allowed for 
discussion and the meeting is to be con- 
cluded that very day and after the expiry 
of four hours (or before that lime), the 
motion is to be put to vote. Tlic Collec- 
tor or his nominee has no right to speak 
on the merits thereof nor vote tiuncon. 

If the motion is supported by a 'ma- 
jority" of the total number of members, 
the Chairman has to vacate his office 
immediately. If it fails, no fresh motion 
of no-confi'dence can be brought against 
the Chaiman for a period of 6 months. 

The procedure as laid down in the 
Act clearly indicates that the LcgislaUire 
has tried to strike a balance between two 
principles. First is the basic principle of 
democracy that a holder of an office like 
that of the Chairman (or Vice-Chairman) 
should remain in office only as long as 
he enjoys the confidence of the house v/r., 
the Municipal Council. 

The second principle is that the con- 
tinuance ill office of the Chairman (or 
Vice-Chairman) who has also to perform 
the important duties as head of the 
municipal board should not be made to 
depend on fleeting vagaries of the mem- 
bers of the board. Thus, on the one 
hand while the Legislature has made 
ample provisions for testing whether 
the Chairman (or Vice-Chairman) enjoys 
the confidence of the members of the 


municipal board, on the other hand, it 
has^also thought fit to provide safeguards 
against the moving of motions of no- 
confidence, and for this certain coiiditioiis 
have been laid down. The first safeguard 
is that the motion of iio-coiifidencc can 
be moved only when a certain number of 
members of the municipality signify their 
assent to it, and the other safeguard lies 
in the provision that once a motion of 
no-cuntideiice is lost in a meeting, an- 
other similar motion cannot be moved 
before a period of six months. 

According to the Act, a simple majo- 
rity is enough to dislodge the Chairman 
(or Vice-Chairman) from his chair, which 
seems reasonable. The term of office of 
the Chairman (or Vice-Chairman) is 3 
years (now 5 years) in Rajasthan. Powers 
and functions conferred on him by the 
Act have raised the office to a greater 
significance. A simple majority for his 
removal is a check on him if he fails in 
the performance of his duties or tries to 
misuse^ the powers vested in him. Its 
defect is that the Chairman will devote 
most of his time to pleasing the members 
to keep himself in poiver. 

The following four cases clearly ex- 
plain how and on what grounds the 
Chairman is removed by a no-confidence 
motion. 

Case of Jhmijhunu Municipality 

A no-confidence motion against the 
Chairman of Jhunjhunii Municipality was 
brought on August 20, 1968. The 
motion was moved by seven members (a 
bare one-third required under the rules) 
of the municipal board. But on the next 
day, one member, who had signed the 
no-confidence motion, withdrew his name 
in writing and stated his Ml confidence 
in the Chairman. The Rajasthan Munici- 
pal Act, does not specify whether a 


2 In the case ofMandawa Municipality in Jhunjhunu District, this provision was misused 
by suspending two members at the eleventh hour when they were going to vote. 

It was also misused in the case of Bidsar Municipality in 1963. See for details, “The Enquiry 
Report of Bidsar Municipality District Chiiru, 1963, by Assistant Director, Local Badies, 
Rajasthan, Jaipur, 1963.*’ 
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signatory in a no-confidence motion can 
withdraw liis name or not. As the Act 
does not visualise this situation, the 
Collector decided on the ground of fair- 
ness and natural justice that this appli- 
cation (withdrawal of the name from the 
no-confidence motion) was not maintain- 
able. He fixed September 12, 1968 to 
discuss the motion. He nominated the 
Assistant Collector and Magistrate first 
class, Jhunjhunu, to preside over the 
meeting. Later on, the withdrawing 
member, wrote to the Collector to cancel 
the meeting on the ground that by his 
withdrawal, the number of members who 
supported the motion was reduced to less 
than one-third. In support of his con- 
tention he quoted a High Court decision 
on a similar issue in the case of Rahmat 
Lai vs. Collector, Sawai Madhopur.® 

On this application the Collector 
wrote that since the judgment of the 
High Court was brought to his notice 
only on September 12, 1968 when the 
meeting had already been held, he did 
not consider it necessary to pass any 
order on it. On the fixed date, the pre- 
siding officer informed the Collector, 
Jhunjhunu, in writing that not a single 
member was present at the meeting. He 
waited for half an hour and in the ab- 
sence of quorum, proceedings were not 
conducted. Under the circumstances the 
motion was regarded as lost. 

Here certain questions arise. First, 
can a member who once signs a no-con- 
fidence motion notice, withdraws subse- 
quently Second, if a member with- 
draws his name and the minimum num- 
ber required for no-confidence motion 
falls short before the meeting, what 
should a Collector do ? 

The answer to the first question is 
that if a member who signs the notice on 
the motion of no-confidence wants to 
withdraw, it should be undoubtedly open 
to him on any date, prior to any action 


being taken by the Collector. ‘'Names 
can usually be withdrawn from petitions 
filed with municipal authorities before 
the authority charged with final action 
has acted.' 

The power to withdraw one’s signa- 
ture from a petition or motion is an im- 
portant right and one which should not 
be taken away from the signatory with- 
out good cause. Without this power to 
remedy an impulsive act (the action of 
signing a iio-confidciicc motion) it would 
serve as a trap for the unwary. It would 
also present the reflection of the true 
feeling of the withdrawing member keep- 
ing in view the larger interest of the 
community. He can withdraw his name 
before any action has been taken thereon. 
The position would be different if the 
stage of the notice of motion has passed 
and the motion has come before the 
house which has to deal with it. 

The answer to the second question is 
that the Collector is bound to see whether 
the necessary conditions as laid down in 
Sec. 65 (2) really exist or not; otherwise, 
the importance attached to a certain 
minimum number of members signing the 
notice for the motion of no-confidence 
against the elected head of the municipal 
board will be lost. 

Case of Mandawa Municipality 

In the case of the no-confidence mo- 
tion against the Chairman of Mandawa 
Municipal Board, the meetings were 
postponed two times in succession. In 
the first instance the Collector informed 
the Municipal Board that the presiding 
officer was busy on the announced date, 
and therefore, he would not preside over 
the no-confidence meeting. 

Again, two days before the fixed date 
for consideration of the no-confidence 
motion, the same presiding officer went 
on leave to Jaipur. The date for the 
meeting was postponed, for the second 


3 IX.R. (1968) Raj., 506. 

^ Antieau, Municipal Corporation Law^ Article 17.04. 
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time, and the Collector informing about 
the leave of the presiding officer asked 
the Secretary, Municipal Board, to con- 
tact all the members and send compliance 
report to him. 

Six members of the Municipal Board 
complained to the Collector in writing 
stating that they had come to the meeting 
again and again leaving their urgent jobs. 
Some members had come even from 
Bombay and Calcutta, therefore, they 
requested him to fix the date again and 
not to postpone it. 

For the third time the meeting to 
consider the no-confidence motion look 
place, though the presiding officer was 
changed. Two members were suspended 
by the Director, Local Bodies, at the 
eleventh hour, when they were going to 
cast their votes. Since they were sus- 
pended, they could not vote and only 
five members out of twelve voted in 
favour of the motion. The motion was 
thus defeated for want of majority. 

Case of Bikaner Municipal Council 

The Bikaner Municipal Council con- 
sidered a vote of no-confidence against 
the President on June 10, 1965. The 
motion was moved bv an independent 
member against the President who be- 
longed to the Congress Party. A long list 
of charges against the President included 
cases of failures in preventing epidemic 
diseases, sponsoring development work, 
improving sanitary condition and so on. 

The President, in turn, defended 
himself by explaining clearly the circums- 
tances in which he had to function. He 
referred to financial difficulties and other 
administrative constraints. After the dis- 
cussions, the motion was put to vote. It 
was carried by a majority and thus the 
President was unseated. 


Case of Jaipur Mimkipal Council 

A no-confidence proposal signed by 
21 Congress Councillors was sent to the 
Collector against the Chairman, Jaipur 
Municipal Council The charges levelled 
were that the Chairman^s conduct m the 
previous meeting was not good because 
he did not take into consideration the 
views of the majority and the people of 
Jaipur about the proposal to establish 
a memorial for the late Maharaja Sawai 
Man Singhji. Secondly, he did not pay 
any atteniion to the cleanliness of the 
city. ^ Thirdly, he was unable to rim the 
Municipal Council efficiently. They also 
urged the Collector to see that the Chair- 
man could not exercise any powers under 
the Municipal Act, as these had not been 
given to him so far.^ 

The Collector fixed January 7, 1971 
for the discussion of the no-confidence 
motion. The motion was debated for 
four hours. All the members except two 
were present at that meeting. 

The Congress members charged the 
Chairman with utter failure during the 53 
days in office. It was alleged that the 
Chairman had shown discrimination and 
favouritism. The charge was made that 
the Chairman was partisan in outlook, 
and the civic services were available only 
in selected parts of the city.® 

Defending the Chairman, some 
members said that the no-confidence 
motion was an intrigue by those who 
were intoxicated with power. They denied 
the charge of favouritism levelled against 
the Chairman. 

Defending himself the Chairman 
replied that he had done what he could 
possibly do during his tenure. He said, 
he would contribute his mite towards the 
improvement of the city."^ 


5 Rajasthan Patrika, Jaipur, dated December 12 , 1970 : and also see Navjyoti Herald, City 
Edition, Dated December 12, 1970. 

® Rijasthm Pafrika, op. cit., Dated January 8, 1971. 

Navlyoii Herald, Jaipui City Edition, Dated January 8, 1971. 
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At the time of voting the ruling Jan 
Saiigh members walked out saying ‘‘that 
they oppose the circumstances in which 
this no-confidence motion was brought, 
therefore, they would not take part in 
voting’’.® The motion was thus passed 
and the Chairman unseated. 

These four case studies reveal certain 
behavioural patterns. The no-confidence 
motion is frequently used as a pressure 
device so that the chairman may grant 
benefits and patronage to the rebel 
followers. Very often, the party politics 
and personal rivalries are responsible for 
the sponsorship of the no-confidence 
motion. 

The bitterness of party politics was 


clear in the case of Mandawa Munici- 
pality where no-confidence motion meet- 
ings were postponed two times, and in 
the third time two members were sus- 
pended to save the Chairman. 

It is not very easy to pass a no-confi- 
dence motion because provisions of the 
Act are not clear in this regard and civil 
servants have a greater say in making a 
motion successful. 

The four cases cited above reveal the 
deficiencies in the Rajasthan Municipal 
Act with regard to the procedure of re- 
moval of a Municipal Chairman. These 
also point out how party politics, instead 
of strengthening the Chairman, weakens 
him, which is detrimental to the smooth 
functioning of a municipality. 


^ Rajasthan Fair Ik a, op, cit., Dated January 8, 1971. 
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JUDICIAL DECISIONS 


Removal of Member 

The Supreme Court by its order dated 
April 7, 1972 has upheld the order of the 
Punjab government removing the appel- 
lant from membership of Phagwara Mu- 
nicipal Committee under the provisions 
of the Punjab Municipal Act, 1911 The 
appellant was elected as a member of the 
Phagwara Municipal Committee in Octo- 
ber 1959. On June 20, 1960, a meeting 
was held in the Town Hall for the election 
of the President and Vice-President of 
the Committee. It was alleged against 
the appellant that he had brought out- 
siders into the Town Hall on the day of 
the meeting to cause disturbance in the 
meeting, that he did not maintain deco- 
rum and did not care to obey the rulings 
of the chairman and thus flagrantly 
abused his position as a member of the 
Municipal Committee The government 
served a notice on the appellant to show 
cause why he should not be removed from 
the membership of thd Committee, on the 
above grounds. The explanation of the 
appellant was not accepted by the govern- 
ment and by its order dated September 
II, 1962 removed the appellant from the 
membership of the Committee. 

The appellant challenged the order in 
the High Court of Punjab and Haryana. 
The single judge quashed the order of the 
government. On appeal by the State, 
the full Bench of the High Court held 
that the proceedings initiated against the 
appellant were of quasi-judicial in nature 
and that the file produced by the govern- 
ment showed that the representations of 
the appellant were taken into considera- 
tion before the impugned order was 
passed and that the allegations against 
the appellant regarding his conduct at 
the meeting amounted to his having 
flagrantly abused bis position as a mem- 
ber of the Committee. Aggrieved by this 
ruling, the appellant appealed to the 


Supreme Court, The Supreme Court 
dismissed the appeal and upheld the deci- 
sion of the full Bench of the High Court 
that the order of the government was 

valid. 

Nomination of Members 

The Allahabad High Court has upheld 
the validity of Section ID of the U. P. 
Municipalities Act, by its judgment deli- 
vered on March 30, 1972. The Court 
was deciding on two writ petitions filed 
by the two elected members of the Muni- 
cipal^ Board of Naini Tal challenging the 
validity of the nomination of four mem- 
bers to the Board by the State Govern- 
ment under Section 10. This section 
empowers the government to vary the 
normal composition of the Board under 
certain circumstances, by nominating 
members etc. The petitioners contended 
that Section 10 of the Act oflended 
Article 14 of the Constitution as it con- 
ferred unguided and arbitrary powers on 
the State government to declare that the 
municipal board shall not have normal 
composition of elected members only as 
set down in Section 9, but shall have 
elected as well as nominated members 
under Section 10. Another contention 
W’^as that Section 1 0 suffered from the vice 
of excessive delegation of legislative 
power and was, therefore, invalid. The 
Court rejected both the contentions and 
held that the Municipality of Naini Tal 
was constituted strictly in accordance 
with the provisions of law. It was also 
held that the impugned notification issued 
under Section 10 nominating four mem- 
bers to the Board and the election of 
the president of the Board in which the 
nominated members had taken part, 
were also valid. 

Property Tax 

Mr, Justice V. V. Raghavan of the 
High Court of Madras has, by an order 
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dated June 1, 1972, admitted a petition 
filed by the management of T. I. Cycles 
Ambathur, challenging the demand of 
property lax by the Ambathur Township 
for the first half-year 1971-72 and has 
granted interim stay of proceedings for 
the recovery of the amount. The peti- 
tioner is in occupation of factory build- 
ings and lands to a total extent of 87.75 
acres in Ambathur. This place was ori- 
ginally a town Panchayat, but was cons- 
tituted into a township in 1970. By a 
notification issued by the government, 
the provisions of the Madras District 
Municipalities Act and the rules made 
thereunder were made applicable to the 
township. Until the second half of 
1970-71, the buildings and lands were 
assessed to property tax under the Madras 
Panchayat Act, and the tax for the build- 
ings occupied by the petitioner came to 
about Rs. 1 1,506 for half year. The peti- 
tioner received a demand from the Execu- 
tive Officer of the Township in respect of 
property tax, for the first half of 1971-72, 
of about Rs. 1,16,575 which amounted 
to more than ten times the previous levy. 
It was contended by the petitioner that he 
was not informed that there would be an 
increase in the assessment before the 
demand was made and no reasons were 
given for the enhancement. Further, 
the demand was not in accordance with 
the provisions of the Madras Dictrict 
Municipalities Act which provided me- 
thods of assessment. It was also sub- 
mitted by the petitioner that the Execu- 
tive Officer was threatening coercive steps 
for tlie recovery of the amount, which 
according to the petitioner, was wholly 
extortionate and illegal The Court 
granted interim stay of proceedings for 
the recovery of the amount. 

Bouse Tax 

Admitting a writ petition against the 
the New Delhi Municipal Committee 
(NDMC), challenging the authority of 
the NDMC as presently constituted to 
impose house tax, Mr. Justice Avadh 
Behari of the Delhi High Court by an 
order dated June 5, 1972, has granted 


interim stay of the recovery of house tax 
from the petitioner. The petitioner who 
is one of the owners of a building in 
Curzon Road, New Delhi has challenged 
the assessment of the house tax in respect 
of that building. The petitioner was 
informed that his property had been 
under-assessed through a mistake on the 
part of the Committee and, therefore, the 
existing annual value of the ground floor 
was sought to be revised as provided 
under Section 67 of the Punjab Municipal 
Act, 1911. The petitioner argued before 
the Court that the constitution of the 
NDMC was in violation of Sections 10 
and 11 of the Punjab Municipal Act. for 
nearly half of the members of the Com- 
mittee were not residents within the local 
limits of the NDMC. Since the constitu- 
tion of the Committee was illegal, it was 
contended, that the Committee could not 
assesss, levy, impose and collect any tax. 
The Court granted interim stay on the 
petition. 

Water Tax and Scavenging Tax 

The High Court of Delhi in a judg- 
ment delivered on July 28, 1971 (Repor- 
ted in A, T. R. 1972 Delhi 126) has dec- 
lared that the water tax and the scaveng- 
ing tax imposed under the Delhi Muni- 
cipal Corporation Act, although collected 
with respect of the valuation of the lands 
and buildings are not in the nature of 
taxes on lands or buildings and that they 
are really to be borne by the tenant and 
not by the landlord. The Court was 
deciding on a revision petition filed by the 
landlord-petitioner against the decree of 
the Additional Judge of the Small Causes 
Court. The petitioner had instituted a 
suit in the lower court for the recovery 
of the arrears of rent from her tenant 
and the same had been decreed in her 
favour. Besides the rent, the petitioner 
had also claimed the arrears of scaveng- 
ing and fire taxes imposed by the Munici- 
pal Corporation; but this claim was rejec- 
ted by the Court in view of Section 7(2) 
of the Delhi Rent Control Act which 
provides that *The landlord shall not 
recover from the tenant, whether by 
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means of an increase in rent or otherwise, 
the amount of any tax on building or 
land imposed in respect of the premises 
occupied by the tenant”. 

In the revision petition before the High 
Court, the question was whether the 
scavenging and the fire taxes were the 
kinds of taxes to be borne by the land- 
lord or whether in view of Section 7(2) 
of the Rent Control Act, the impact could 
be shifted over to the tenant. After 
examining the statutory provisions (Sec- 
tions 114 and 115 of the DMC Act) the 
court pointed out that the provisions 
would indicate that the water tax and the 
scavenging tax were in the nature of fees 
for services rendered by the Corporation 


to the occupants, for, the tax was to be 
levied on the use of the premises by the 
occupants and not on the existence of the 
building as such which might not be 
occupied and where no filth or obnoxious 
matter accumulated. On these reason- 
ings the court held that the water tax and 
scavenging tax, if payable, were really 
the burden of the tenant and that they 
were covered by Section 7(2) of the Delhi 
Rent Control Act. The Court, however, 
made it clear that the same consideration 
would not apply to the fire tax levied by 
the Corporation, which had no connec- 
tion with the usage of the building, but 
was imposed on the owner in lieu of the 
availability of the fire services. 
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URBAN NEWS 


UNION GOVERNMENT 

The Ministry of Works and Housing 
is planning to set up a high powered 
Board for the coordinated development 
of the National Capital Region compris- 
ing the Union Territory of Delhi and 
contiguous areas of Haryana, Rajasthan 
and Uttar Pradesh. 

ij: ^ ^ 

The Ministry has chalked out a scheme 
for providing hundred per cent assistance 
for environmental improvement of slums 
in metropolitan cities other than Cal- 
cutta with a population of one million or 
more. 

^ ^ ^ lif: 

The ensuing Housing Ministers’ Con- 
ference which will take place in July will 
consider constitution of development 
authorities with statutory powers and 
revolving funds for the planned growth 
of towns and cities in the country* 

J|S 5|s 

The Union Government has formally 

approved the metropolitan transport 
project for Calcutta. The project is esti- 
mated to cost Rs. 140 crores including 
Rs. 23 crores of foreign exchange. This 
system known as Rapid Transport 
System, will have underground line con- 
necting Dum Dum in the north and 
Tollygunj in the south. 

ije :|c 45 

The Ministry of Health and Family 

Planning, Government of India, has set 
up a high power committee on urban 
wastes of which Shri B. Sivaraman, Vice- 
Chairman, National Commission on 
Agriculture, New Delhi, is the Chairman 
and Shri Satish Kumar, Deputy Secretary, 
Ministry of Health and Family Planning 


the Member-Secretary. The Committee 
is to examine the problem of disposal of 
urban wastes and consider proposals for 
the utilisation of urban wastes for agri- 
cultural purposes. The Committee is 
expected to submt its report within a 
period of six months. Its terms of re- 
ference are as follows : 

(a) To study the problem of disposal 
of city refuge and night soil and 
present methods of disposal there- 
of in this country, keeping in 
view the extent of environmental 
pollution caused by exislmg 
methods and the practice and 
usage in other countries. Also to 
study the present and future plan- 
ning for the utilisation and dis- 
posal of such wastes. 

(b) To determine the extent to which 
the urban waste can be used in 
the form of organic manure as a 
supplement to chemical fertilizers 
and the precautions to be taken 
to prevent any adverse effect on 
public health in its use. 

(c) To study the methods for 
mechanical composting, the cost 
of establishment of plants and 
transportation and suggest most 
suitable methods for conditions 
obtainable in this country. 

(d) To estimate the order of invest- 
ment required and the economic 
viability of such programme, 
keeping in view the need for 
agricultural purposes and other 
social benefits. 

(c) To find out an idea of the esti- 
mated cost of compost at delivery 
point vis-a vis the cost of chemi- 
cal fertilizers and the capacity of 
the agriculturists to meet this cost 
and subsidies, if any, recommend- 
ed to popularise this compost. 
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(/) To suggest modifications, if any, 
required in public health policies 
and other State or Central enact- 
ments to enable maximum com- 
posting of this resource. 

(g) To recommend a plan of action 
to implement the policies and 
proposals made by the Com- 
mittee. 

STATE GOVERNMENTS 
Andhra Fradesh 

The Municipal Election in 63 munici- 
palities of the State which were scheduled 
to take place in June have now been 
postponed till September this year. 

* * » « 

The State Government is actively con- 
sidering to constitute an Urban Develop- 
ment Board for Hyderabad City on the 
lines of the Delhi Development Autho- 
rity. 

Delhi 

The Lieutenant Governor of Delhi, 
Shri Baleshwar Prasad, has asked the 
Delhi Development Authority and the 
Chief Town Planner of the Union 
Government to review the Master Plan 
of Delhi keeping in view the existing and 
future changes. 

5^ Sie ^ 

Gujarat 

The Gujarat Government is actively 
considering to constitute a Road Con- 
struction Corporation in the State. 

^ ^ ^ 

The State Government is considering 
to introduce a bill in the State Assembly 
for the formation of a Development 
Authority for Ahmedabad on the lines of 
the Delhi Development Authority. 

St* 

Haryana 

The Haryana Government has chalked 


out a plan to develop the ring towns 
around Delhi like Rewari, Panipat, Pal- 
wal, Bahadurgarh, Gurgaon and Farida- 
bad. A Master plan is under way for 
their development. 

5®' ^ is 

The State Government has appointed 
an Advisory Committee for the Local 
Government Department to advise the 
Minister in charge on general policy 
matters and specific programmes con- 
cerning efficient running of different 
local bodies in the State. It will also 
provide a forum for highlighting public 
grievances against the Local Government 
Department. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 
Kerala 

The State Government will be shortly 
taking suitable measures to constitute a 
joint trust of the Giiruvayur township 
and the Guruvayur Devaswon for the 
Development of the township area. A 
master plan for the purpose has already 
been prepared to look after 5,000 pilgrims 
visiting Guruvayur daily and about 50,000 
on festival days. 

* }js ^ 

Madhya Fradesh 

The civic poll of all the superseded 26 
Municipalities and three Municipal Cor- 
porations will take place early next year, 
as decided by the State Cabinet recently. 
The Government has decided to set up a 
Directorate of Municipal Bodies and 
Corporations to supervise local bodies. 
A Committee is also being set up to 
revise the existing Municipal Acts. 

Maharashtra 

An authority known as The Pimpri 
Chinchwad New Town Development 
Authority’ has been set up by the State 
Government. The main purpose of the 
Authority will be to acquire, develop and 
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dispose of land in the area of the Pimpri 
Cliincliwad New Town. 

:|e ^ » 

Mysore 

A proposal is being examined by the 
Mysore Government to enact legislation 
on the lines of the Tamil Nadu Act for 
slum clearance and improvement. A 
Slate-level slum committee will be con- 
stituted under the Act. It will have both 
officials and non-officials to formulate the 
policies and fix priorities with regard to 
slum clearance and improvement work. 

The Opposition members in the State 
Assembly recently demanded that the 
Bangalore City Corporation should be 
allowed to manage the distribution of 
water after getting the supply from the 
Cauvery river. The Opposition warned 
the Government that if water rates were 
increased, a vigorous campaign would be 
launched against it. 

» ^ ^ 

A bill will soon be introduced in the 
State Assembly to convert the State 
Urban Development Corporation into 
a statutory body to enable it to raise funds 
from recognized financial institutions. 
The body will be known as Mysore State 
Urban Development Board. 

« » « « 

The State Tourist Development Cor- 
poration ha§ drawn up a plan to develop 
Mysore City and its surrounding areas 
as an integrated tourist complex. 

^ 

An inquiry committee has been 
appointed by the State Government to 
look into the affairs of the Bhadravati 
Municipality under Section 310 of the 
Mysore Municipalities Act. Public has 
also been advised to give evidence against 


the charges levied which include mal- 
administration, negligence of civic ameni- 
ties and misuse of power by the Council. 
The report is expected to be out in two 
months’ time. 

Punjab 

The State Government is planning to 
constitute 10 more Improvement Trusts 
in the State soon, as disclosed by the 
Minister of State for Local Bodies. 

* ❖ 

The Government is contemplating to 
modernize all the towns in the S^tate 
through a programme being chalked out. 
A sum of Rs. 2 crores has been allocated 
for sewerage work, widening of roads 
other developmental activities m the 
industrial area at Ludhiana. 

X X X X 

Rajasthan 

The Slate Road Transport Coporation 
in the State has been superseded by the 
State Government for six months. The 
charges include inability to perform the 
duties and misuse of powers. 

* ^ ^ 

Tamil Nadu 

The State Government is considering 
a proposal to develop satellite towns 
around Madras city. A new bill on 
Town and Country Planning will be in- 
troduced shortly under which certain 
urban centres will be developed in order 
to check the migration of people from 
rural regions to big towns and cities. 

* * « * 

The public health department of 
Gindy Engineering College has evolved 
three low-cost methods for treating indus- 
trial and domestic effluents suited to Indian 
conditions. The State Water Supply and 
Drainage Board has already suggested 
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some municipalities and rural local bodies 
to give these a trial. 

The State Minister of Local Adminis- 
tration while commenting on Tiruchi 
Municipal CounciFs resolution demand- 
ing more powers to civic bodies, said that 
if Local bodies could define the areas in 
which more powers were needed, the 
Government would consider the plea for 
more powers. He advised the municipal 
chairmen to submit their suggestions to 
the committee regarding reorganisation 
of Local Administration. 

* * * 
Utlar Pradesh 

The State Government is planning to 
constitute Statutory Urban Development 
Boards for the cities of Lucknow, Kanpur, 
Allahabad, Varanasi, Agra and Ghazia- 
bad on the pattern of the Delhi Develop- 
ment Authority. 

* sj: sje :jc 

The Government has sanctioned two 
loans to the Lucknow Municipal Corpo- 
ration, one amounting to Rs. 1 crore for 
the improvement of slums and other of 
Rs. 50 lakhs for construction of houses 
for middle- and low-income groups. Both 
the loans are to be utilized during this 
financial year. 

:|s ^ 

The State Government is considering 
to convert town and notified area com- 
mittees into municipal boards as sequel 
the recommendations of the high-level 
committee set up sometime ago» 

# isij ^ * 

The State Town and Country Planning 
Department is preparing Master Plans 
for Moradabad, Agra, Jaunpur and 
Gorakhpur. The draft master plan has 
been finalized for Bareilly. The Depart- 
ment is also preparing regional plans for 


Gorakhpur-Deoria, Hardwar-Rishikesh- 
Dehra Dun and Rihand regions. 

* * * Sit 

West Bengal 

The State Government has set up a 
special study team to go into the ])ro- 
blems of administration of municipalities 
within the Calcutta Metropolitan District 
and suggest measures for their improve- 
ment. 

^ ^ ^ 

The State Government has decided to 
constitute a Housing Board on the pattern 
of Housing Boards in other States. A 
suitable legislative measure to this effect 
will soon be taken up. 

The State Government has decided to 
distribute Rs. 15 lakhs as loan to 31 
municipalities in the State outside the 
Calcutta Metropolitan District to improve 
drinking water supply in the municipal 
area. 

*5* * * 

CITY GOVERNMENTS AND 
SPECIAL AUTHORITIES 
Asansol 

In order to meet the water shortage 
in Asansol Municipal Area, the State 
Government of West Bengal has sanc- 
tioned Rs. 50,000 to the civic body for 
supplying potable water by lorries to 
parched areas of the town. 

* :^e :^e 

Bangalore 

A joint delegation representing eight 
political parties submitted a memoran- 
dum to the Chief Minister of Mysore 
recently. It was alleged in the memo- 
randum that the revision of property tax 
had been indiscriminate and arbitrary* 

* * * * 
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The City Corporation has planned to 
take up the improvement work of 14 
slums under the Centra! Slum Improve- 
ment Scheme costing Rs, 1.5 crores. The 
project reports of these areas are being 
sent to the Union Government for ap- 
proval. 

Bamda 

The civic body is preparing a seven 
year plan costing Rs. 1 6 lakhs to increase 
the generating and distributing capacity 
of electricity to meet the growing demand 
of expanding industries around the city. 
A master plan has been prepared and 
launched to provide basic civic amenities 
to the population which is expected to 
be double by 1981. 

Bhavnagar 

The Bhavnagar Municipality has 
planned to undertake the construction 
work of Krishannagar and Khumbarvada 
drainage scheme at a total cost of 
Rs. 80.38 lakhs. 

^ ^ 

Bhopal 

The Bhopal Municipal Corporation is 
contemplating to impose profession tax on 
all traders, employees — government or 
private and professionals making their 
earnings in the city even for part of a 
year. The tax will range from Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 200 a year within the municipal 
limits. 

sjs li! :je :1c 

Bombay 

Allaying the doubts expressed in some 
quarters about the future of the twin 
city project, the Chief Minister of Maha- 
rashtra, Shri V. P. Naik, said that the 
Government is confident of going ahead 
with the development of the project ins- 
pite of the opposition in the area 


proposed to be acquired for the City and 
Industrial Development Corporation. 

^ 

Under the ^Clean Bombay^ campaign^ 
the city Corporation has approached the 
State Government to provide magistrates 
and mobile vans to keep a check on all 
those who make the city dirty. 

sU « # jU 

A proposal to appoint a pay commis- 
sion to examine the pay scales of all 
categories of Corporation employees num- 
bering over 70,000, was approved by the 
Standing Committee recently. The Cor- 
poration has 1,129 categories of emplo- 
yees and 200 different scales of pay which 
has given rise to discontent among the 
employees. The Commission consists 
of a retired High Court Judge as its 
Chairman and four other expert mem- 
bers. It is expected to submit its report 
within a year. 

^ ^ * 

Calcutta 

A urban renewal plan has been chalk- 
ed out for Calcutta city and its vicinity 
by the Calcutta Metropolitan Planning 
Organisation at a cost of Rs. 1.25 crores. 
The plan is scheduled to start in 1974 
spreading over the two five-year plans. 

:}j :4t 4: 

It has been proposed by the Calcutta 
Corporation to beautify whole area bet- 
ween Kashi Mitra Ghat and Cossipore. 
The area will be cleaned and lighted. It 
will be safe for children and old persons 
and free from vehicular traffic. A citizen 
of Calcutta has also offered to build a 
children’s park. 

Coimbatore 

A staggered water supply scheme has 
been planned in order to cope with the 
water supply shortage. This decision was 


taken by the Municipality to ensure equi- 
table distribution of available water to all 
areas of the city. 

* * * * 
Delhi 

A high-power project organization has 
been set up in Delhi to prepare a feasi- 
bility report for Rapid Transit System 
aiming to solve the increasing traffic pro- 
blem in the capital. The project is called 
Metropolitan Transport Project (Rail- 
ways). Survey teams are already at work 
in different parts of the city. 

4* ?|e 

The Delhi Municipal Corporation has 
constituted an advisory committee, con- 
sisting of Ex-Mayors and Deputy Mayors 
to advise the Corporation on emerging 
civic problems. 

El ode 

A Municipal weekly market in Perun- 
durai Road has been opened by the Dis- 
trict Collector recently. 

* * * » 

Gauhaii 

The Calcutta Metropolitan Planning 
Organisation has prepared a master plan 
for water supply, sewerage and drainage 
in Greater Gauhati. 

Si* 

Hyderabad 

Deweeding operation has been laun- 
ched to clear water hyacinth growth in 
the Hussain Sagar Lake having an area 
of eight square miles. This work has 
been entrusted to the Hyderabad Muni- 
cipal Corporation by the State Govern- 
ment. 

* ♦ * * 
Jabalpur 

The Local Improvement Trust has 
recently sent a proposal to the Central 


Housing and Urban Development Cor- 
poration for a loan of Rs. 60 lakhs for 
Its housing programme. Under the plan 
me Trust is planning to construct a ‘Civic 
Centre in the Marhatal area where an 
open plot of 15 acres will be provided 
for public meetings, exhibitions, circus 
and open air plays. 


Jaipur 

The broad guidelines of the master 
plan for Jaipur is ready and shall be pub- 
lished to invite public suggestions. The 
plan Will guide development of the city 
during the next twenty years, and it seeks 
to protect the traditional architectural 
beauty of the town. 

Lucknow 

The Lucknow Corporation is planning 
to launch a drive against illegal shop- 
keepers and stall-holders to ensure smooth 
flow of traffic on roads. It has also 
decided to remove encroachments and 
give alternative places for doing business 
on reasonable terms. 


Ludhiana 

The city is facing acute water supply 
shortage, inspite of the best efforts put 
in by the Municipal Committee. 

* * % » 

Madras 

The biggest housing scheme for slum 
dwellers in Madras city at Katturpuram 
is nearing completion. Under the scheme, 
1,848 families can be accommodated. 
About 1,000 tenements have been so far 
constructed by the Slum Clearance 
Board. 

# » Jjt 

To improve the drainage facilities in 
South Madras, the Corporation is deve- 
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loping a sewage farm at Pailikaranai, 15 
miles sooth of the city. 

t ^ ^ 

Nadlad 

Three hiiiidred new houses have been 
provided to the slum dwellers in Sher 
Talavadi area recently. The construction 
programme was jointly carried out by the 
State Government and welfare agencies 
like OXFAM coordinated by the Ahme- 
dabad Study Action Group (ASAG) and 
assisted by the Nadiad Municipality and 
the town’s leading citizens. 

X X X X 

Raniganj 

The West Bengal Government has 
sanctioned a plan to erect a bus stand at 
Raniganj. This plan was recommended 
by the Asansol Planning Organization. 

X X X X 

Sagar 

The Chairman of the Water Supply 
Committee of the Sagar civic body has 
tendered his resignation, following 
deteriorating water supply condition in 
the town. 

X X X X 

Shillong 

To beautify Shillong City, the Fron- 
tier Chamber of Commerce of Shillong 
has evolved a scheme. It will be executed 
by the members of the Chamber. 

X X X X 

Simla 

A resolution moved by Jan Sangh 
members in the State Assembly for the 
restoration of elected Municipal Com- 
mittee for Simla Town was rejected by 


voice vole recently. The Government, 
however, agreed in principle to the idea 
of restoration. 

X X X X 

Tiruchi 

A resolution urging the State Govern- 
ment to accord more powers to the muni- 
cipalities in order to carry out various 
civic schemes, was adopted by the Tiruchi 
Municipal Council recently. It was pro- 
posed in the resolution to amend the 
District Municipalities Act of 1 920. 

X X X X 

Tumsar 

The civic body adopted a resolution 
recently by which it proposed to transfer 
the management of Subhash Bose Hos- 
pital to the State Government. 

X X X X 

Andhra Pradesh Slum Clearance Board 

In order to boost up the clearance 
work on a large scale in the big cities in 
the State, the State Government has 
proposed to set up a Slum Clearance 
Board on the pattern of the Tamil Nadu 
Slum Clearance Board. 

X X X X 

Delhi Development Authority 

The Delhi Development Authority 
claims that four houses per hour are being 
constructed in Delhi to meet the city’s 
growing housing demand. 

X X X X 

Rajasthan Housing Board 

The Board plans to construct 2,868 
houses for different income groups at a 
cost of Rs. 2.34 crores during the current 
financial year. 


NEWS FROM THE TRAINING AND 
RESEARCH CENTRES 


NATIONAL CENTRE, NEW DELHI 

The Centre organised a Specialized 
Course on Municipal Personnel Administ- 
ration during April 17-29, 1972. The 
participants from all over India attended 
the Course, Another specialized course 
of two weeks’ duration on Municipal Bud- 
geting will commence on 31sl July, 1972. 
A two-day Seminar is being organised by 
the Centre on Property Tax during July 
14-15, 1972. The Seminar will discuss 
the various aspects of municipal property 
tax administration. It was reported 
earlier that the Centre has been doing a 
consultancy work on 'Tntegrated Services 
for Children and Youth in Urban Areas” 
sponsored by the UNICEF. This prog- 
ramme is being carried out in 12 cities all 
over India. Research and survey units 
have been established in all the cities 
where the project is in operation namely, 
Baroda, Lucknow, Bombay, Howrah, 
Patna, Delhi, Madras, Jaipur, Indore, 
Hyderabad, Trivandrum and Amritsar. 
The City of Bangalore is expected to be 
included as another project area. In all 
these cities special studies have been 
underway on socio-economic conditions, 
cietary and clinical surveys, family living 
donditions, vocational studies etc. The 
project reports of these cities are at 
different stages of completion. At the 
end of the studies and reporting, future 
action programme for the actual imple- 
mentation of welfare activities will be 
taken up. 

At the instance of the Union Ministry 
of Health and Family Planning, Govern- 
ment of India, the Centre collected 
detailed information on the various 
Associations of Municipal Bodies in 


India. The data and information arc ex- 
pected to be presented before the next 
meeting of the Central Council of Local 
Self-Government. Another report has 
just been completed by the Centre relat- 
ing to '‘Municipal Government and 
Labour Legislations”, It has been pre- 
pared in response to a decision of the 
Committee on Applicability of Labour 
Laws to Municipal Personnel. The Centre 
was asked to examine municipal laws and 
prepare a paper on the Machinery for 
conciliation available under the existing 
provisions and also to suggest suitable 
provisions for adoption by the State 
Governments. The Report has now been 
subrnitted to the Ministry of Flealth and 
Family Planning, Government of India. 

REGIONAL CENTRES 

Bombay 

The Centre started its in-service train- 
ing course of 4 months’ duration on 10th 
April, 1972 for supervisors and officers of 
urban local bodies. Alongside this, the 
LSGD Regular Course is being held at 
different ^litres in the country. The 
Centre is engaged in two research projects 
on Municipal Finance in Maharashtra and 
Staffing Pattern in Gujarat. 

X X X X 

Calcutta 

The Diploma Course in Municipal 
and Urban Administration started on 
April 14th, 1972. The Course is of 6 
months’ duration. The research wing 
of the Centre has completed a pilot sur- 
vey on the “Degree of Underassessment 
of Annual Valuation of Properties for 


the Levy of Property Taxes by the Local 
Authorities”. The Centre has completed 
a pilot survey of civic services in some 
selected wards of Calcutta Corporation. 
In all, 22 wards were selected and the 
work was conducted in two phases. In 
the Course of the survey as many as 2,031 
householders were interviewed, of whom 
1,867 were male and 164 female. The 
survey revealed that by and large civic 
services in Calcutta are irregular, poor 
and insufficient. Timely attention is not 
paid to the proper running of the civic 
services, and complaints by the citizens 
often remain unattended. The survey 
revealed that there was hardly any con- 
tact between the people and the autho- 
rities responsible for the administration 
of the municipal body. Majority of the 
rate payers who were interviewed expres- 
sed dissatisfaction against the annual 
valuations determined during the last 
assessment. However, more than 50 per 
cent of the affected persons submitted 
review applications and got some form 
of tax relief. The survey also collected 
interesting information and data on 
housing and living conditions in the 
different wards of the Calcutta Corpora- 
tion. 

Hyderabad 

On March 19, 1972, a Conference 
was organised by the Centre to discuss 
problems relating to the teaching of pub- 
lic administration and those specifically 
concerned with the teaching of local 
government and urban administration. 
About 75 teachers of public administra- 
tion from the affiliated and campus col- 
leges of the Osmania University attended 
the Conference. The Fourth Seminar 


on Municipal Tax Administration and 
Third and Fourth High Level State Offi- 
cials Conference were held on 28th and 
29th April, 1972, at Ootacamund. The 
Hon’ble Minister for Education and 
Local Administration, Government of 
Tamil Nadu, Mayors and Municipal 
Chairmen, Secretaries of Municipal Ad- 
ministration Department of Tamil Nadu 
and Andhra Pradesh participated in the 
deliberations. The Minister for Local 
Administration, Tamil Nadu, spoke elo- 
quently about the services being rendered 
by the Public Administration Department 
of the Osmania University toward muni- 
cipal administration and the training of 
municipal employees. Prof. M. A. 
Muttalib, Director of the Centre has been 
invited to visit West Germany to lecture 
on Urban Government. Two research 
officers of the Centre attended an 8-week 
research Methodology Course at the Tata 
Institute of Social Science, Bombay, orga- 
nised by the Indian Council of Social 
Science Research, New Delhi. Currently, 
the Centre is conducting its Fifth Orien- 
tation Course in Municipal Administra- 
tion. 

Lucknow 

The Centre organised during April 24 
to May 24, 1 972, its Twelfth In-Service 
Training Programme for Municipal Offi- 
cers which was attended by the municipal 
officers from the States of Uttar Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh and Orissa. The trainees 
were taken to Calcutta to observe at first 
hand the working of the Calcutta Metro- 
politan Development Authority. The 
Centre is presently carrying out a 
research project on the ‘ 'Degree of Un- 
derassessment of Properties in Lucknow”. 



BOOK REVIEW 


DETVTT commissioner in PUNJAB, SUDESH KUMAR SHARMA, Indian 

Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi, 1971, pp. 340, Price Rs. 30.00. 


District is the basic territorial unit of 
state administration in India, and to many 
the term sounds meaningless and hollow 
when separated from the district collector, 
its presiding deity. The institution of 
district collector dates back to 1772, when 
the East India Company made the historic 
decision to "‘'stand forth as diwan md to 
take upon themselves, by the agency of 
their own servants, the entire care 
and administration of the revenues” 
and appointed collectors ""to superin- 
tend the revenue collection and to 
preside in the courts”^. Steadily, the 
district collector’s authority and power 
increased, and before long he emerged as 
the pivot of district administration, re- 
presenting the government in its totality. 
The duty of assessing and collecting the 
land revenue, which originally imparted 
to this office its title, was by no means 
his only duty, which has always remained 
more undefined than defined Other pub- 
lic functionaries posted in the district look 
to him for help, advice, sometimes even 
orders, and even the citizens almost in- 
stinctively flock to him whenever they 
have a grievance to be redressed or have 
any problem the solution of which they 
do not seem to know or agree with. Not 
incorrectly did The Imperial Gazetteer of 
India observe : ""A collector of strong and 
sympathetic character and with the gift 
of insight may gain the strongest hold 
over the affections and imagination of the 


peasantry, and tales of his sagacity and 
good deeds will be told in remote villages 
many years after his name has ceased to 
be borne on the civil list of his province”. 

Such an unparalleled role of the district 
collector has been, not unexpectedly, the 
theme of numerous writings on Indian 
administration, many of them becoming 
classic ones with the passage of time. Sir 
George Campbell, then lieutenant gover- 
nor's of Bengal (during 1871-4), wrote in 
1872 : ""It is the lieutenant governor’s 
wish to render the heads of districts 
no longer the drudges of many depart- 
ments and masters of one, but in fact the 
general controlling authority over all 
departments in each district ... he has, 
therefore, striven to make the magistrate 
collector of a great Bengal district . , . 
the real executive chief and administrator 
of the tract of country committed to him 
and supreme over everyone and everything 
except the proceedings of the court of 
justice.”^ G. W. Steevens called him the 
"‘British rule incarnate”; ""the father and 
mother of district”, “respected, feared, 
trusted, to his 800,000 he is omnipo- 
tence”.^ Even in 1930 when dyarchy had 
begun to have its impact on this insti- 
tution, the Indian Statutory Commission 
made the assertation that the district col- 
lector “is in the eyes of most of its inhabi- 
tants "the Government”.® Ramsay Mac- 
Donald went a step further and compared 


^ Hunter, Sir William Wilson : The Indian Empire : its Peoples^ History and Products, London, 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1892, p. 456. 

^ The Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. IV, Oxford, Calarendon Press, 1909, p. 52. 

^ Quoted in Report of the Bengal Administration Enquiry Committee (1944-45), Alipur, Bengal 
Government Press, 1945, p. 20. 

^ Steevens, G. W. : In India, Edinburgh, William Blackwood & Sons, 1901, pp. 51-61. 

Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, Cmd. 3568, London, H.M.S.O., 1930, p. 28L 
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this functionary with that tortoise on 
whose back stood the elephant of the 
Government of India. 

The office of deputy commissioner has, 
however, changed fundamentally in terms 
of its prestige and powers since indepen- 
dence. This has come about as a result 
of almost siimiltaiieoiis operation of at 
least three factors. First, the adoption 
of parliamentary form of government has 
transformed this institution from being 
an agent of a paternalistic alien rule into 
a sensitive instrument of a popularly 
elected democracy. The constitutional 
position of the executive being held con- 
tinually accountable to the legislature has 
caused an unmistaken concentration of 
power and authority in the hands of the 
minister and his office namely the secreta- 
riat with the consequence that the district 
collector is no longer the final decision- 
maker as he used to be during the days of 
the alien rule. Secondly, the environment 
in which he necessarily functions to-day 
has altered in a basic way. The people 
"ruled’ by him are no longer so abject, 
servile, uncomplaining and subordinate as 
they were during the British period. The 
district collector is to-day increasingly 
called upon to explain, to convince and 
to persuade the people, not to coerce 
them. Also, the political network in the 
district is much more active, virile and 
vigilant, thanks to the existence of various 
political parties in the district. More 
importantly, the panchayati raj has led to 
the emergence of a new class of district 
level politicians who have come to com- 
mand not inconsiderable patronage and 
power, even influence over the slate 
government, thus obscuring, even to an 
extent eclipsing, the position and place 
of the district collector in the state ad- 
ministrative system. Once called the eyes 
and ears of the state government, to-day 
the latter counts on many who act as 
such, he being only one. Even otherwise, 
democratic polity sniffers no bureaucratic 


institution to exist and function on what 
may be called colonial terms. Thirdly, 
the district collector of to-day is also less 
adequately prepared for his Job, the com- 
plexity of which has, if any, increased 
manifold since 1947, than his counterpart 
of the British era. A member of the 
Indian Administrative Service is appointed 
to this post in the fourth or fifth year of 
his joining the service where as a member 
of Indian Civil Service could except to 
get charge of a district much htter in his 
career. Besides, as E. N. Mangat Rai has 
observed, "The work of the deputy com- 
missioner has less importance in the 
entire career of an officer than it did. A 
member of the Indian Civil Service In the 
British period . . . could expect to spend 
12 to 18 of his 35 years’ work in the dist- 
rict, whereas a member of the Indian Ad- 
ministrative Service to-day may spend an 
average of 4 to 6 years in this way.”® 
Despite these momentous changes over- 
taking this institution the f ici is, as K, K. 
Das appropriately remarks, ""There is 
not, and never has been, an official quite 
like the collector anywhere else”.’ 

The book under review is a manual on 
district administration in India with 
special reference to the deputy commis- 
sioner in Punjab. The terms "district 
collector’ and "deputy commissioner’ have 
to-day become identical although, his- 
torically speaking, this functionary was 
called district collector in "regulation’ 
provinces and deputy commissioner in 
"non-regulation’ provinces. The author’s 
principal findings may be summarized 
here. The deputy commissioner is an 
over-worked official— the refrain of al- 
most every commentator on this insti- 
tution. The author argues that he ""on 
the average puts 11.72 hours of work 
daily and he spends about 50 per cent of 
this time on court work, case work and 
YIPs” (p. 188). It needs to be re- 
called that this average computed in 1970 
does not show any significant rise since 


^ Mangat Rai, E. N. : Civil Administration in the Punjab^ Massachusetts, Harvard University, 1963, 
pp. 42-3. 

7 Report on Reorganization of Collectorates, Lucknow, Government of Uttar Pradesh, 1956, p. 4. 
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llic early sixties, perhaps confirming that 
the collector’s workload has now reached 
its inevitable plateau having stabilised at 
a particular point. The Committee on 
Reorganization of District Revenue 
Offices, appointed by Bombay, concluded 
in 1959 : '‘An average district seems to 
provide him (collector) with the following 
account of annual work : 


Correspondents 

1 600 hrs. 

Meetings 

200 „ 

Case hearings 

100 „ 

Jamabandi and inspec- 


iiOllS 

80 „ 

Village inspection 

200 „ 

Field inspection 

250 „ 

Journeys 

240 „ 

VIPs 

180 „ 

Daily visitors 

125 „ 

Total 

2,975 hrs. 


If he were to allow for Sundays, half 
Saturdays and other holidays, the whole 
daily workload comes to about 11.4 
hours and if he were only to allow for 
Sundays, it comes to 9 9 hours. The 
pressure no doubt is heavy. This has 
made the general control so tenuous as to 
become almost ineffective. This position 
leaves the head of the district in a most 
dissatisfied state of mind and makes a 
cynic out of him”.^ From such a situa- 
tion, the ‘sarkar’ may be rescued by an 
appointment of “another whole-time 
Indian Administrative Service Officer in 
charge of development”. The author 
pleads with Punjab to take a leaf out of 
Maharashtra’s administrative book, and 
redesign district administration under 
which the district collector remains 
divested of responsibilities in the field of 
development administration, the latter be- 
coming the exclusive charge of the chief 
executive officer of zila pari shad. He 
refers to the separation of the judiciary 
from the executive effected in Punjab 
since 1964 and says : ‘Tt is true that 


deputy commissioner after separation of 
powers has been relieved of some of the 
magisterial powers exercised by him but 
in practice, he still continues to be 'the 
real chief executive administrator of the 
tract of country committed to him, and 
supreme on everyone and everything 
except the proceedings of the court of 
justice’.” (The author’s quotation is from 
the Simon Commission Report of 1930). 
On the question of police-magistracy 
relationship, the author stresses that the 
collector should be empowered to write 
annual confidential reports of the 'police 
officials’ (p.1 58), by which he apparently 
means the superintendent of police and 
the deputy superintendent of police. 

The present reviewer is an advocate 
of the separation of the judiciary from 
the executive in order to safeguard the 
former’s independence but he must high- 
light the problems emerging in its wake. 
Under the pre-separation dispensation, 
the executive officers including the district 
collector were unable to acquire experience 
of judicial work also; while engaged in 
judicial work, the district collector, for 
instance, obtained an intimate insight 
into the fives, problems, anxieties, aspi- 
rations etc. of the people in his charge. 
This, to be sure, was among the most 
valuable experiences of a district collec- 
tor, and it is precisely this which stands 
completely disrupted now. This inevi- 
tably creates a wide gap in the intellec- 
tual make-up and growth of this func- 
tionary. No less serious is the gap 
observed in the post-separation judiciary 
in the district. The separation has 
caused an emergence of a new class of 
exclusive judicial officers who interpret 
the laws without having had any oppor- 
tunity of acquiring first-hand experience 
of how the executive officers function 
under various circumstances, and what 
their problems and difficulties are. As a 
consequence, they are prone to interpret 
the laws in an abstract way. A complete 
absence of knowledge and experience of 


^ Report on the Reorganization of District Revenue Offices, Bombay, Government of Bombay, 1959, 
f?. 24. 
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the functioning of the executive branch 
of government has thus created an im- 
balance in the experience — alignment of 
the judicial officers. Both the problems 
tmderlincd here need attention and appro- 
priate remedial action. 

The book describes in great detail the 
district administration and the institution 
of deputy commissioner and in doing so 
it remains content with the present model 
of district administration. It, for instance, 
does not pause to examine, much less 
question, whether the prevalent administ- 
rative troika in the district is an ideal ar- 
rangement worthy of retention. At pre- 
sent, there are three sets of administra- 
tion — the correct expression could be gov- 
ernment — existing side by side, even in 
competition with each other in the district 
— rural local government with its well- 
known three tiers, urban local government 
and, of course, the traditional district 
administration consisting of various state 


government departments and functiona- 
ries. This may not be a fully ideal or 
desirable arrangement. If govemmeiit 
has to seek its legitimacy and justification 
from the citizens, as it ought to, the 
latter would surely not coiiiiiiend the con- 
tinuance of three separate, almost paral- 
lel hierarchies in the district. 

The book is a good compilation of 
the formal duties and responsibilities of 
the deputy commissioner and has also 
discussed quite a few problems encoun- 
tered in the area of district administration. 
It is a welcome addition to the growing 
literature on the subject. Its readability, 
however, is slightly marred by innumer- 
able printing errors and occasional inele- 
gant expressions. There is no index 
either. The price of the book is exces- 
sive, too. 


— Shriram Maheshwari^ 


'Reader In Public Administration, IIPA, New Delhi. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Sir 

Sidhpur is a taliika town in Gujarat 
Slate. Situated on the bank of a holy 
river Saraswati, it is a centre of pilgrim- 
age for Hindus for performing the last 
rites of their mothers. As per last Census, 
it has a population of nearly 42,000 peo- 
ple with about 9,000 residential houses. 

The town was heavily infested with 
rats. During a night walk, one would 
encounter large number of rats on the 
streets and we were all worried as the 
memory of 1908 epidemic when plague 
struck the city forcing total evacuation, 
was still lingering in the minds of many 
old people. Dr. G. C. Chaturvedi, a 
Rodent Biologist, has been looking after 
the Rodent Control Project at Sidhpur 
which is being implemented by Gujarat 
Young Farmers’ Association through 
financial assistance from United States 
Agency for International Development 
(US- AID), when Dr. Chaturvedi approa- 
ched us soliciting our help in this connec- 
tion, we were too glad to do all that 
could be done to get rid of the rat 
menace. 

A joint plan of action was worked 
out and put into immediate ejBfect. The 
Municipality provided the staff and the 
grains required for preparing the bait, 
while the cost of chemicals, transport and 
trained staff which helped and supervised 
the operations was met from the Project. 
The work was undertaken in the entire 
town which was divided into different 
blocks at different periods. Conti ol 
operations w^ere preceded by public meet- 
ings at various places. Illustrated talks 
with the help of slides and films were 
given about the rat menace and damages 
caused by rats, and cooperation of local 
people was solicited. 

One per cent concentration of ‘'Roda- 
farin ‘C' ”, an anti-coagulant rodenticlde 
was used as chemical for the control 
of rats. One part of this was mixed with 


39 parts of partly crushed Bajri Grains 
and this ready-to-use 0.025 per cent con- 
centration of Rodafarin ‘C’ bait was 
placed in houses at 3 to 4 places. Houses 
that were baited were visited for 20 days 
and replenishment of bait made w^herever 
consumption was recorded. Report of 
rats dead was collected by asking the 
residents as to how many rats they had 
located dead and the rats actually seen 
dead were identified with regard to their 
sex and species. Nearly 70 per cent of 
the houses were covered as the rest were 
either found closed or the occupants 
resisted putting bait on religious and 
other grounds. People in the town were, 
however, very much impressed as rats 
were no longer a nuisance to them and 
secondly, nearly all the rats died in open 
preventing bad odour that the house- 
owner has to face in case a dead rat 
remains concealed in his house. Roda- 
farin ‘C’, an anti-coagulant, is a slow 
poison which a rat has to eat for 4-5 
days which provides it sufficient time to 
come out in open and die, 

Nearly 5.5 tonnes of ready-to-use bait 
was used in the towm. While 13,339 rats 
were actually seen dead, another 40,428 
were reported dead by the residents which 
could not be seen as they were thrown 
away by them and might have been 
picked up by predators like birds and 
dogs and eaten away. Thus in all 53,767 
rats were reported dead in the town. 
Besides, at least 10 per cent of this num- 
ber might have moved out of the house 
un-noticed by the residents to die in open 
where they might have been picked up by 
the predator birds and beasts. 

Over Rs. 30,000 were spent for the 
operation jointly by the Sidhpur Muni- 
cipality and the Project within a period 
of 4 months. On the face of it, it appears 
a costly enterprise, but according to Dr. 
Chaturvedi, a rat, besides being a health 
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hazard would cause damage worth at least 
10 paise per day by way of grains that it 
eats and contaminates by its urine, hair 
and faecal matter making it unfit for 
human consumption, and do damages to 
clothes, house structures, and household 
articles. 

We are very happy with the results 
achieved from these operations but, as 
Dr. Chatiirvedi cautions, control mea- 
sures have to be followed up continuously 
if possible, to take care of the residual 
rat population or else it will flare up in 


due course to become a menace again. 

We are grateful to the US- AID for 
financial assistance for this project imple- 
mented by Young Farmers’ Association 
of Gujarat and to Dr. Chaturvedi, the 
Project Officer and Mr. M, J. Patei, the 
Asstt. Project Officer, and their staff for 
their untiring help. We are also grateful to 
Dr. C. R. Madsen Verrebrate, Pest Con- 
trol Advisor to US-AID, New Delhi, who 
took keen interest in these activities and 
met us many times at Sidhpur. 

P. D. Thaker. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Third Five Year Plan was able at last to make out a case for the 
involvement of urban local bodies in the preparation and implementation of 
city development plans. This was a move in the right direction because of 
the comparatively intimate contact between the community and the citizens 
at the municipal level. As municipal governments are charged with the 
responsibility of providing the basic civic amenities to the citizens, the per- 
formance of local bodies is constantly before the people. As a result, muni- 
cipal governments, whether they like it or not have to maintain a certain 
modicum of efficiency. It is unfortunate that the levels of performance 
have not been as high as they should be and there are wide variations from 
local body to local body. The performance of these tasks — normal civic 
functions and developmental responsibilities— would, irrespective of the 
availability of other resources like finance, material etc. largely depend 
on the competence of municipal personnel successfully to run the adminis- 
trative machine. The task is normally a complicated one because of the 
multiplicity of functions involved and the pressures generated by a demand- 
ing public at the local level. An immediate and perceptible improvement 
in standards of efficiency can undoubtedly be brought about by the intro- 
duction of a suitable and diversified training programme for municipal 
employees at various levels. 

The publication of the Report of the Committee on the Training of 
Municipal Employees (Nuruddin Committee) in 1963 marks a watershed in 
the history of municipal government in this country. As a sequel to the 
recommendations of this Committee, municipal training institutions came to 
be gradually established during 1966 to 1970 at Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay, 
Lucknow and Hyderabad with liberal financial assistance from the Union 
Ministry of Health. It is perhaps too early to pronounce any judgment on 
the performance of these newly established training centres. They have cer- 
tainly been successful in creating a favourable climate for training where 
there was none previously. The problems of municipal government have 
now been subjected to more vigorous academic and analytical scrutiny than 
ever before and possibly there is more Interest today in ‘municipal adminis- 
tration’ both as an academic discipline and a specialized field of adminis- 
tration. At the same time, however, there is need of diversification of train- 
ing courses and fliere adjustment to the training requirements of the munici- 
pal authorities. The training institutions are perhaps closer to the State 

I 


and central governments than the municipal bodies whom they are expected 
to serve. Unless there is a continuous dialogue between the training insti- 
tutions and the municipal bodies, there is a danger of drifting away into 
activities not quite relevant to the felt needs of the urban local authorities. 
Since the State governments are constitutionally responsible for the general 
health and efficiency of the municipal authorities it would be highly advis- 
able for the States to collect and maintain statistics relating to municipal 
personnel, assess present and future needs of municipal authorities, ascer- 
tain the training requirements of the different types of municipal employees 
and evolve a policy of career management of these employees within which 
training would be a more meaningful exercise. It is expected that the 
State governments would come forward with policies on the subject, which 
would facilitate the purposeful functioning of the training institutions. 


—EDITOR 
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SUBSTITUTION 

OF 

OCTROI 


The working of octroi as a soarcc of 
local finance has been subjected to review 
directly or indirectly by various commit- 
tees and commissions set up in the past 
both by the Government of India and the 
State Governments.^ The most recent of 
these has been the Octroi Inquiry Com- 
mittee set up by Gujarat Government in 
1970. The major questions examined by 
the expert bodies in the context of the 
evaluation of octroi system have been the 
following : 

1. Is octroi a bad tax in theory and/ 
or in actual practice ? 

2. Must it be abolished? If so, should 
it be abolished at one stroke or 
gradually ? 

3. If it is to be abolished, which other 
lax (or taxes) should be substitut^^ 
ed in its place for compensating 
the local bodies for the actual and 
potential financial loss over time 
due to abolition of octroi? Is it 
practical to do so ? 

4. What special problems will arise as 
a result of the proposed substitu- 
tion ? How can these be solved ? 


This article attempts to answer some of 
these questions primarily from an econo^ 
misVs point of view. It is divided into 
three Parts. Part I deals with an assess- 
ment of octroi as a tax. Part II discusses 
some of the alternatives to octroi and 
presents the author’s choice among them. 
Part III concludes the paper with the 
limitations of the proposed substitution 
and lists the measures to be taken by the 
appropriate authorities to make the new 
system work as planned. 

Nature of Octroi 

Octroi is a tax on the entry of goods 
into a local area from other areas of the 
country for ‘‘consumption, use or sale 

*Professor of Economics, Indian Institute of Management, Ahmedabad. 

This article is an extended version of the testimony given by the author before the Octroi Inquiry 
Committee (Gujarat). 

^ For a listing as well as summary of the views of the major committees and commissions who 
have examined the question of octroi in the past, see Report of the Octroi Inquiry Committee 
{Gujarat) 1970^ Ch. 3. All references to the figures provided in this article are from this Re|5ort 
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therein”. Goods meant for immediate 
export and goods intended for temporary 
stay and subsequent export are obviously 
outside the purview of octroi tax. Accor- 
dingly, refund of any octroi collected by 
local bodies on the goods later exported 
from the area is an integral part of the 
octroi system of local finance. It is one of 
the oldest taxes in India and has been a 
major source of revenue of local bodies in 
many of the States of the Indian Union. 
In this section, we will be referring to the 
working of octroi in Gujarat for illustrat- 
ing the point under discussion. However, 
much of what is being said in the context 
of the experience of Gujarat is likely to 
hold good in other States also where 
octroi provides a major source of local 
finance. 


Evaluation of Octroi 

Is octroi a good tax or a bad tax ? 
What does economic theory have to say 
in assessing octroi as a tax ? How does 
octroi work in practice ? What are the 
effects of octroi as it operates on the 
economic activity and economic well- 
being of the residents of the local area 
vis-a-vis the residents of other areas, 
particularly those areas which are either 
not levying octroi at all or are levying 
at lower rates than the local authorities of 
the area under consideration. Answer to 
these questions would help us to make a 
judgment as to whether the octroi system 
should be continued or not. 

In evaluating a tax system, text books 
on public finance usually list the following 
canons of taxation : 

Equity; 

Certainty; 

Convenience; 

Economy; 

Productivity; 

Elasticity; 

Diversity; and 

Simplicity. 


Even though, the above-mentioned 
canons of taxation are usually listed for 
evaluating the tax system of the country 
as a whole consisting of various types of 
taxes (e. g. the canon of ‘diversity’ expli- 
citly refers to the existence of a mix of a 
number of different types of taxes in the 
structure of taxation), most of these 
canons can be applied to evaluate the 
goodness of a particular tax, such as 
octroi. This is what I propose to do in the 
following few paragraphs. 

Is octroi in line with the canon of 
equity ? Equity requires that the burden 
of tax be distributed in accordance with 
the principle of ability to pay. Ability to 
pay is usually measured by the income 
and wealth of an individual. Since octroi 
is an indirect tax, it is usually regressive. 
This is clearly so in the case of those local 
bodies whose largest octroi revenue is 
from octroi on items like foodgrains and 
other necessities which are usually con- 
sumed more by the poor. Even though the 
typical octroi schedules of local bodies 
usually exempt, among others, such items 
as fodder, grass, green vegetables, green 
fruits, living animals etc. usually relating 
to the profession of agriculturists and 
articles of hand- spun and hand- woven 
‘khaddar’ (coarse cloth) and certain 
approved products of small scale indus- 
tries providing source of income to poorer 
sections and consumed by poor people 
and rate of octroi tax is higher for some 
clearly high-priced articles of consump- 
tion like electricals, furniture etc. con- 
sumed by the richer sections in the urban 
areas, by and large, octroi is likely to be 
working as a regressive tax. Moreover, 
irrationalities of octroi schedules charging 
taxes on some items on ad valorem basis 
and on some other items on specific (per 
unit) basis provide scope for regressive 
character of this tax. Certain amount of 
inequity would always be built-in due to 
indirect nature of this tax. If so, the 
octroi tax cannot bexalied a good" tax" 
from the point of view of equity. 

As far as the canon of certainty is 
concerned, the octroi schedules specify 



the rate* time and manner of collection of 
the tax but not entirely* There are certain 
unclassified items on which even the 
assessing officer at the octroi post is not 
clear as to whether the item is subject to 
octroi and if so at what rate. The same is 
true in the case of those items which are 
exempted for ‘‘new’"' industries' where it 
becomes difficult in operational terms to 
distinguish between items intended for 
"hiew” versus existing industries. Manu- 
facturers and traders who are in the 
export (inter-State or international) busi- 
ness are not certain about the volume of 
their goods on which they would be re- 
quired to pay octroi. There is much less 
certainty for them as to whether they will 
be able to apply for refunds within the 
allowed time limit and ultimately succeed 
in getting back the refunds due to them. 

Octroi can be very severely criticised 
on the grounds of inconvenience caused 
to the tax- payer. Octroi check posts which 
detain vehicles on the road frequently and 
try to conduct physical search of the 
packed goods cause great inconvenience to 
the traffic and the tax-payers. The owners 
of the goods or their agents or employees 
of trucking organizations have to talk to 
petty clerks who demand bribe for letting 
the former pass through the barrier soon 
and at lesser cost for paying octroi than 
otherwise due from them or face harass- 
ment. These operators at the checkposts 
are inefficient and often make mistakes 
which are costlier to be gotten corrected 
later by the tax payer. There is an abnor- 
mal delay in getting back refunds which 
adds to the inconvenience of the tax- 
payers. Traders find the octroi system 
to be very irksome. 

Octroi is by no means a good tax re- 
lative to other taxes with respect to the 
canon of economy in terms of the admi- 
nistrative cost of collecting this tax. Thus, 
for example, for all local bodies taken 
together for Gujarat State, the Report of 
the Octroi Inquiry Committee (Gujarat) 
states that the cost of collection of the 
State sales tax is 2 per cent of sales tax 
income. The relevant cost of collection of 


octroi is 4 per cent in the case of Muni^ 
cipal^Corporations, 11 per cent for Mnni*^ 
cipalities, 18 percent for Nagar Pancha- 
yats and 15 per cent in the case of Gram^ 
Panchayats. 

Octroi is one of the most productive 
taxes of local authorities. The canon of 
productivity refers to the generation of 
adequate funds from the tax under con- 
sideration. For all the local bodies taken 
together for Gujarat State, figures pro- 
vided in the Report of the Octroi Inquiry 
Committee reveal that octroi income 
alone constituted 38 per cent of the total 
income of these bodies in 1969-70. Local 
bodies point out that octroi provides 
them with not only sizable chunk of their 
total income but also a source of daily 
vital income with minimum arrears for 
collection of such dues. 

However, the way octroi system has 
been functioning, it has not been as pro- 
ductive a tax for local bodies as it is 
capable of being even with existing octroi 
rates. Avoidance of octroi by passing the 
routes on which octroi checkposts have 
been located and evasion of octroi dues 
with or without the connivance of the 
officials at the checkposts are well-known 
phenomena. It is difficult to quantita- 
tively estimate as to what part of the full 
value of octroi tax due from tax-payers 
(if there was no avoidance or evasion) 
goes to the local bodies as revenue and 
what part goes as private income to those 
officials who administer octroi while 
accepting bribes and finally what part is 
‘saved’ by the tax-payers. In actual prac- 
tice, octroi system has institutionalised 
corruption. Not that corruption does not 
exist in the administration of other taxes; 
one gets the feeling by actually passing 
through the octroi checkposts that it is 
visibly much more prevalent here. 

Octroi scores a plus point out on the 
canon of elasticity of tax structure. This 
canon requires that it should be possible 
to increase or decrease tax revenue 
according to need. As the needs of local 
bodies for funds have b^en 
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iBcreasing over time, this canon boils 
down to til?? requirement of a high rate of 
growth of tax revenue over time. For 
most local bodies, octroi has not only 
been a productive tax, it has also shown 
inherent capacity for growth at very high 
rates over time. Thus, for example, the 
Octroi Inquiry Committee (Gujarat) has 
worked out the annual average rate of 
growth of octroi income over the period 
196!"62to 1969-70 to be around 14 per 
cent in the case of Municipal Corpora- 
tions and 10 per cent in the case of both 
municipalities and Nasar Panchayats, 
yielding an average annual rate of growth 
of 12 per cent for all these bodies taken 
together. 

Octroi is certainly not a simple tax 
Whose rate structure and clauses every 
tax-payer can remember and compute his 
tax liability on this account. A look at 
the octroi schedule available with the 
assessing officer will testify to this point. 

I now turn to the analysis of the 
effects of octroi on the economic activity 
in'th6 local, state and national level eco- 
nomy. Economic theorists usually study 
the effects of taxation in terms of alloca- 
tion and supply of resources (productive 
efficiency) and welfare (consumption effi- 
ciency) of the residents of the region. 

Octroi is an artificial barrier to trade 
and restricts the growth of economic acti- 
vity. Even though it is primarily levied 
by local bodies for revenue purposes and 
neither for balance of payments objective 
nor as a protective measure for domestic 
industries, in its effects, octroi is very 
similar to the customs duty levied by 
national governments on imports of goods 
from other countries. 

The imposition of octroi on the raw 
materials and other inputs (like machi- 
nery directly increases the cost of produc- 
tion of manufacturing units within the 
local area and reduces the competitive 
position of these units vis-a-vis other units 
located in other areas where octroi is not 
Iwed.’-'pifierential rates of octroi on 


goods practised by various States distort 
the comparative cost structure of the 
traded goods. 

The levying of octroi on the finished 
goods again raises the supply price of the 
manufacturer/trader from whom the oc- 
troi dues are initially collected. The 
suppliers of these goods try to pass on the 
burden of this tax forward to the consu- 
mers in the shape of higher prices. The 
degree of shifting of the burden of the tax 
to the ultimate consumers depends on the 
relative elasticities of demand and supply. 
The more inelastic the demand and more 
elastic the supply of the product in ques- 
tion, under competitive condititions, grea- 
ter burden of oclroi (as a per unit tax) 
will be shifted on to buyers. To the extent 
that prices rise as a result of imposition of 
octroi, the welfare of the consumers of 
the area will be reduced. Keeping other 
things constant, to the extent octroi rates 
levied by different local bodies in the 
country are different, trade diversion 
would take place— consumers tending to 
purchase goods from the areas where 
octroi rates are lower with discouraging 
effects on the producers and traders in the 
local area. 

Both productive efficiency (maximiz- 
ing production according to principles of 
comparative advantage) and consumption 
efficiency (free availability of goods at the 
lowest price) in the local area is, there- 
fore, reduced with the introduction of the 
artificial barrier of octroi tax. 

For the national economy, there are 
some additional harmful effects than 
would be shown by adding up the effects 
of the local areas described above. These 
relate to the harmful effects on the in- 
termediate distributive industries such as 
the transportation industry. Since octroi 
checkposts detain vehicles frequently, this 
would reduce the turn around time of the 
trucks etc. This would prevent the full 
utilisation of capacity in the transport 
industry. Ultimately, of course, this also 
would get translated into higher effective 
supply price and purchase price and effect 



botii the '‘^productive efficiency''' and the 
^'consumption efficiency” described above. 

Thus, weighing the pros and cons of 
octroi as a tax, it can be said that octroi 
is a bad tax both in theory and in prac- 
tice. On theoretical grounds, there is a 
very strong case for the abolition of 
octroi. The question whether it should 
be abolished at one stroke or gradually is 
a malier of political expediency in achiev- 
ing the objective. It is not easy to demo- 
lish a time-tested lucrative source of local 
finance and the structure that goes with 
it despite its faults. If the authorities 
can be persuaded to abolish it at one 
stroke, it would be a preferred method to 
the alternative of abolishing it gradually. 
However, if it is chosen to abolish octroi 
gradually, the process should not be ‘‘too 
gradual”. In the light of our conclusion, 
the question of devising a “satisfactory” 
substitution to octroi does become very 
important. This is dealt within the next 
section. 

Financial Implicatiom of Aboliiion 

The financial implications of the aboli- 
tion of octroi on the resources of the 
local bodies cannot be taken lightly in 
view of the fact that octroi accounts for 
a lion's share in the total tax revenue of 
most of these bodies. Thus, in the case 
of Gujarat, the Report of the Octroi 
Inquiry Committee points out that for all 
local bodies in the State taken together, 
revenue from octroi accounted for nearly 
54 per cent the total tax revenue of these 
bodies in 1969-70. If these local bodies 
are to perform the functions which they 
are performing, they have obviously to 
be compensated for the loss of their 
income due to the abolition of octroi. 
These bodies have to be compensated not 
only for the loss of their present income 
from, octroi but also for the loss of 
potential income from that elastic source 
of revenue which could not be tapped 
again. If no compensation is to be given, 
the local bodies will have to make their 
own efforts to raise the requisite amount 
of resources in order to maintain their 


present activities. In this case, there will 
be a clear need for substituting octroi by 
some other tax(es). 

From the point of view of the local 
bodies, the easiest solution to the financial 
loss suffered by them due to abolition of 
octroi may be to recommend that the 
State government should compensate these 
bodies every year to the extent of poten- 
tial loss of income from octroi calculated 
properly. This may be done by giving 
grants to the local bodies to that extent 
The question that arises is as to how the 
Stale government is likely to raise funds 
to effect such compensation since the 
State itself usually runs large deficits and 
looks forward to the Central Government 
for grants and overdraft facilities. The 
need for raising resources by substituting 
other tax(es) in place of octroi must be 
faced ultimately. 

The procedure of compensation for 
loss of potential income from octroi by 
grants from the State may not be wel- 
comed by those local bodies who consider 
this to be reducing their autonomy by 
turning the local bodies to the status of 
“grant-in-aid” institutions. It is usually 
claimed by the local bodies (as is recor- 
ded in the Report of the Octroi Inquiry 
Committee for Gujarat) that the power 
to tax (and spend) provides these local 
bodies with opportunity for practising 
“democracy at grassroot level”. The 
local bodies think that the abolition of 
octroi which is the only indirect tax levied 
by these bodies is likely to abridge their 
freedom and make them dependent on 
the State government for grants for 
various purposes in future also. 

However, this aspect of the problem 
of the local bodies should not be played 
up too much. Even when octroi is aboli- 
shed, there could be many other areas of 
raising taxes where the local authorities 
can improve their performance and con- 
tribute to making democracy function in 
a better way. Also, if so desired, it is 
possible to devise ways and means of in- 
volving local bodies in a limited way in 
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the efforts to raise and distribute alterna- 
tive tax(es) by the Slate government. 

If one were looking for an ideal tax 
system as propounded in economic theory 
under the conditions of peifect competi- 
tion (both in the product and the factor 
market), the answer would be the aboli- 
tion of not only octroi but all indirect 
taxes (including sales tax) and their sub- 
stitution by only direct taxes (such as 
income tax). This is not practicable In a 
developing country like India where the 
scope of raising resources through direct 
taxes is limited because of the narrowness 
of the tax base in view of the limited 
number of individuals wliich would come 
under the purview of such taxes. With 
the need for evergrowing public expen- 
ditures for economic development, greater 
relience has to be put on indirect taxes in 
our country. Moreover, neither any 
State government nor any local govern- 
ment has the Constitutional authority to 
impose income tax. Under these condi- 
tions, if the resources have to be raised 
by the local bodies to the extent as to 
compensate the loss of revenue from the 
abolition of octroi, they would be requi- 
red to increase the rates of existing taxes 
tremendously. This would be so because 
of the high share of octroi income in total 
tax revenue of many of these bodies. 
Thus for example, in the case of Gujarat, 
municipal corporations will have to raise 
existing taxes by over 100 per cent and 
other local bodies by even greater extent 
to achieve that objective. This does not 
seem practicable. 

There is, therefore, a need for substi- 
tuting octroi by a fresh indirect tax. The 
new indirect tax must possess productivity 
and elasticity to a degree at least equal to 
ftat of octroi. Care should also be taken 
in devising the new indirect tax in such a 
way that the ultimate tax burden passed 
on to the consumer is not more than the 
burden of octroi shifted on to him. It 
should also be simple and convenient in 
operation from the point of view of both 
the tax-payer and tax collector. The rate 
structure should be so devised as to 


accord with the canon of equity to the 
extent it is possible. This would require 
estimation of the incidence of such a tax 
by looking at the nature of goods and 
their likely consumers. And finally, the 
cost of collection of the new tax should 
be comparatively as low as possible. 

The Alternative : Turnover Tax on Dealers 

Sales tax is the only tax which pos- 
sesses most of the characteristics required 
of the new indirect tax as listed in the im- 
mediately preceding paragraph. Thus, in 
the case of Gujarat, revenue from sales 
tax (including State’s share under Central 
Sales Tax) amounted to approximately 
Rs. 55 crores during the year 1969-70 
compared to the octroi income of about 
Rs. 12 crores during the same period. 
The annual average rate of growth of 
receipts under the sales tax of Gujarat 
during the period 1961-62 to 1969-70 as 
calculated by the (Gujarat) Octroi Inquiry 
Committee has been 19 per cent compared 
to 12 per cent in the case of revenue from 
octroi for all local bodies of Gujarat. 
Furthermore, the cost of collection of the 
State sales tax is estimated by this Com- 
mittee to be about 2 per cent of the 
revenue whereas the cost of collection of 
octroi has been estimated to be around 
8 per cent of octroi income for alt local 
bodies of the State taken together (and 
about 4 per cent in the case of municipal 
corporations in the State). Considering 
these facts, the tax which should be 
substituted for octroi must be a tax 
on the volume of sales to be collected 
through the Sales tax department of the 
State. The Sales tax collection agency 
will need to be expanded marginally to 
collect the additional tax on sales. The 
cost of collection of the new tax will, 
therefore, be comparatively very small. 
If the loss of octroi income is to be made 
up by a surcharge on the existing sales 
tax structure, it is likely to work out to a 
rather high rate. Moreover, not all items 
which are at present subject to octroi are 
subject to sales tax. I, therefore, recom- 
mend the imposition of a turnover tax on 
dealers dealing in the trade of all items 
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which are at present subject to octroi. 
The list of dealers registered under the 
State sales tax will have to be extended 
to include all other dealers whose traded 
goods are not subject to sales tax but are 
subject to octroi tax at present. The 
Government of India will be required to 
permit the State authorities to impose 
turnover tax on commodities subject to 
additional central excise tax in lieu of 
sales tax (like sugar, textile, tobacco) 
which are otherwise suject to octroi tax 
at present. The Central government 
should not reduce the State’s share of the 
additional central excise duties since the 
revenue from turnover tax on such com- 
modities would be specifically earmarked 
for compensating the local bodies for the 
abolition of octroi. The turnover tax on 
dealers should be so devised as to gene- 
rate a net revenue (f.e. net of cost of 
collection of the new tax) which would 
cover the entire loss of potential income 
of local bodies from the abolition of 
octroi. 

The turnover tax on dealers should be 
based on differential rates for the various 
commodities. The commodities may be 
classified according to their nature of 
being necessities, comforts or luxuries 
considering the consumption pattern of 
the poorer, middle class and richer sec- 
tions of the community. A very carefol 
and judicious analysis of consumer be- 
haviour will have to be undertaken before 
classifying commodities into the three 
broad categories suggested here. A 
further subdivision of commodities may 
have to be made within the groups of 
comforts and luxuries for imposing finer 
degree of differentiation of rates or turn- 
over tax. In general, the tax rate on a 
luxury item will have to be higher than 
on an item considered as a necessity. 
However, the rate structure should not be 
made too complex as far as possible. 
What is more important is that special 
care should be taken to choose the 
differential rates of turnover tax in 
such a way that on most commodities 


(especially m the groups of necessaries 
and conforts), the price to the consumer 
does not rise above the price when these 
goods were subject to octroi. This will 
require a thorough research on the com- 
parative incidence of taxation of the pro- 
posed rates of new turnover tax and exist- 
ing rates of octroi. Experience based 
modifications of the rate structure of 
turnover taxes would have to be made to 
meet the twin objectives of raising suffi- 
cient resources to compensate the loss of 
potential income from octroi plus the cost 
(ff collection of the new tax and ensuring 
that the price of commodities classified as 
necessities and comforts to the ultimate 
consumer do not rise above what he was 
paying when these goods were subject to 
octroi.^ 

The turnover tax on dealers, as pro- 
posed above, should be collected in the 
same way in which the existing sales tax 
is collected mostly at a single point either 
at the first stage or the last stage. 

In order to allow participation by the 
local bodies in the additional efforts 
required by the States Sales Tax depart- 
ment, the local bodies should be asked to 
depute some of their qualified octroi staff 
(which would otherwise become redun- 
dant when octroi is abolished) to assist 
the State authorities in administering the 
new tax. However, this may not solve 
the entire problem of the displacement of 
the octroi staff of local bodies. Special 
measures will have to be adopted by both 
the local bodies and the State government 
to solve this problem to the mutual satis- 
faction of the employer and the em- 
ployees. 

The timing and manner of financial 
compensation to be given to the local 
bodies deserves special treatment. As 
octroi has been a source of daily income 
with minimum arrears due from the tax- 
payers, the State government should make 
provisional payments on monthly basis to 
the local bodies to be adjusted later for 


e This, of course, assumes that the sales tax structure remains constant when the comparative 
analysis of the incidence of the new tax and the octroi tax is made. 
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the mount due to them for the financial 
year under consideration* The income 
from the new tax (after deducting the 
cost of collection) should be specifically 
earmarked for distribution to the local 
bodies. No deductions should be made 
from this income with respect to any 
charges due from the local bodies to the 
State government. 

Summing Up 

The alternative to octroi proposed in 
this article in the form of a turnover tax 
on dealers is by no means the ideal solu- 
tion from the point of view of theoretical 
requirements of a good tax. Nor does 
the new tax meet all the shortcomings of 
the octroi tax mentioned in Part I of this 
article while presenting the case for the 
abolition of octroi. • Nor has the comp- 
lete solution to the problem of deter- 
mination of the differential rate structure 
of the new tax and to all other problems 
connected with the switch to the new 
system been provided above. That would 
require a specially commissioned research 
study by a group of experts with the full 
assistance of the State government and 
the local authorities. However, the 
objectives and guidelines in the deter- 
mination of the rate structure under the 
new tax and certain other aspects of the 
problems of switching to the new system 
have been formulated in this article. If 
properly carried out, the new tax would 
be a definite improvement over the octroi 
system in more than one way. The new 
tax would impose no financial loss — actual 
or potential — to the local bodies and in 
fact may provide them with even more 
lucrative source of revenue over time 
compared to the existing octroi system. 
It would also allow participation by the 
local bodies in helping the State authori- 
ties in the administration of the new tax. 
It would impose no additional burden on 
the poor consumer who has otherwise 
been silently bearing the burden of octroi 
tax* The rationalisation of the rate 
structure of the new tax could make 
f this indirect tax as much progressive 
in its incidence on the consumers and 


the dealers. It would remove all the 
harassment to traders and to the trans- 
port industry on the time consuming 
stops at the octroi check posts which 
would be permanently dismantled. It 
would do away with the difiiculties of 
traders in getting back refunds due to 
them under octroi system. It would be 
more economical from the point of view 
of administrative costs of tax collection. 
And, hopefully, it is likely to reduce the 
scope for corruption by the ofl&cials con- 
nected with the administratian of the new 
tax compared to the old one. 

However, the new tax is likely to 
create its own problems. The dealers will 
have to keep and submit separate 
accounts of their sales subject to the State 
sales tax and the turnover tax. More- 
over, the tax authorities will have greater 
responsibility in verifying and cross-check- 
ing the declarations of dealers with res- 
pect to their turnover under various com- 
modities. The authorities may have to 
take special care to see that wherever 
the new tax lowers the supply (cost) price 
of the dealers compared to the old 
price, the benefit is passed on by the 
dealers to the consumers in the form of 
lower prices of those commodities. Des- 
pite these requirements, the dealers from 
whom the new tax is to be collected at 
one point are likely to welcome the subs- 
titution of octroi by the new turnover tax. 

Finally, in closing, I may point out to 
the need for coordination of policies of 
the various States of the Indian Union on 
the abolition of octroi. Abolition of 
octroi by one State if matched with similar 
decision of the other States of the country 
would go some way towards reducing the 
inter-state distortions and artificial barriers 
to trade. The larger policy question for 
removing the distortions in the produc- 
tion, trade and consumption within all 
the States of our country would require 
coordination and rationalisation of the 
inter-state sales tax structure as well. To- 
gether, such a coordination of policies 
among States on the taxation front would 
remove the possibilities of trade diversion 
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and create a framework for taking maxi- 
mum advantage of the benefits of free 
trade among the States of one country. 


B^h production efficiency and consumption 
efficiency is then likely to be enhanced 
compared to the present position. 
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The term "pub!ic utilities” appears to 
be an ambiguous one and the range of 
services covered by the term may vary 
from country to country and even within 
the country from time to time. In the 
past, in India, public utilities included 
water supply, ferries, markets, electric 
supply and transport. In the recent times 
some more thought is bestowed upon the 
needs, advantages and desirability of local 
bodies assuming more responsibility in 
operating, managing and controlling 
public utilities. It becomes necessary at 
this point to clearly distinguish between 
“municipal enterprises” and “municipal 
utility undertaking” so that the problems 
involved in operation, management and 
control of enterprises could be properly 
analyzed, studied and evaluated. 


The basis of distinction seems to stem 
from two factors. One historical and the 
other from the theory of nationalisation. 
Local government organisation was look- 
ed upon as a compendious authority 
charged with social obligation to provide 
numerous services needed and demanded 
by the public. Viewed in this context, 
the local bodies were required to provide 
all services for common good. There was 
was no question of profit motive and the 
guiding factor was only public welfare. 
This line of approach could be termed 
‘Political’ as opposed to ‘Economic’. Eco- 
nomic’ or profit concept is of recent 
origin and one is forced to discern the 
difference if one has to take into account 
the recent developments in public admi- 
nistration. Thus, wherever profit is involv- 
ed, service is provided at a cost, when 
pricing has to be taken into account, the 
service in question, can be called “munici- 
pal enterprise”; whereas a service provid- 
ed in the historical, compendious sense to 
discharge social obligations, it may be 
called a public utility. In India, until 
recently such distinction was not main- 
tained. In their own interest local bodies 
in future should attempt such distinc- 
tion. 
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An urban body may be required to 
operate an undertaking for varied reasons, 
such as failure of private enterprise, public 
demand, the council’s interest, initiative 
of Central and State governments. How- 
ever, at the moment it is diflScult to state 
which factor is more predominant. 

If financial self-sutficiency is taken as 
a basis, municipal undertakings can be 
classified as under : 

(a) Subsidised : e.g. Provision of 
Health services, sanitary and social 
welfare activities. Subsidy justified 
because of social obligation involv- 
ed. 

(&) Self-supporting : e.g. Transport, 
auditoria, etc. The commercial 
nature makes them self-supporting. 

(c) Mixed nature : e.g. Water supply 
and Zoo. During slackseason 
subsidy is required. 

The following are classified as remu- 
nerative enterprises undertaken by the 
Hyderabad Municipal Corporation : 

Municipal Markets; 

Shops; 

Slaughter houses; 

Lower Income Group Housing 

Schemes (L.I.G.H.S.); 

Sale of manure; 

Travellers bunglows; 

Cycle stands; 

Secunderabad Water Supply; 

Letting out of community halls for 

private functions; and 

Godowns. 

If ‘political’ or ‘economic’ distinction is 
applied, all the above functions fall under 
the political category. Construction and 
letting out of shops should strictly come 
under economic group, but since the 
rents are fixed on the PWD Estimate and 
not on market consideration, in practice 
the economic nature tends to be ignored. 


Classified differently on self-sufficiency 
basis, the following come under the 
subsidized category, i.e.. Markets and 
L.I.G.H.S. Those coming under self-sup- 
porting categories are shops, slaughter 
houses, sale of manure and cycle stands, 
and the remaining like Secunderabad 
Water Supply and Travellers Bunglows 
come under ‘‘mixed nature”. 

At the State and Central levels the 
usual administrative patterns for public 
enterprises are : the Departmental form, 
the Corporation form and the Company 
form. At the Municipal Corporation 
and Municipality level at present, there 
are no such undertakings set up under 
separate legislation. Where there are 
some major enterprises such as BEST and 
Delhi Water & Sewage Disposal Under- 
taking, the set-up and organisation are 
spelt out in the Municipal Corporation 
Act itself. However, there is a proposal 
to set up a Slaughter House Develop- 
ment Corporation at Hyderabad. 

There are four different patterns of 
management of municipal undertakings 
in India : 

1. The BEST Pattern. 

2. The Delhi Water & Sewage Dispo- 
sal Undertaking Pattern, 

3. The Hyderabad Pattern. 

4. Direct Management of the Under- 
taking by the Municipal Corpora- 
tion itself. 

1. The BEST Pattern 

The Bombay Municipal Corporation 
under the provisions of the Corporation 
Act appoints a Committee called the 
BEST Committee to Conduct the affairs 
of the BEST undertaking. The Committee 
consisting of nine members includes the 
Chairman of the Standing Committee («- 
officio), at least one councillor and others, 
who may or may not be councillors, with 
experience in administration, transport, 
electric supply or engineering, industry 
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and commerce. The Committee is the deli- 
berative wing of the Enterprise. The Gene- 
ral Manager, usually an I.A.S. Officer, 
-is appointed by the Corporation in consul- 
• ration with the Stale Government, usually 
for a period of five years to manage the 
BEST Undertaking. He enjoys consider- 
able amount of power and works under 
the broad supervision of BEST Committee 
and the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 

2. The Delhi Water and Sewage Dispo- 
sal Undertaking Pattern 

This is a statutory undertaking func- 
tioning under the Municipal Corporation 
of Delhi and is responsible for entire sys- 
tem of water supply in the City right 
from source to the consumers and sewage 
collection and disposal. The Committee 
consists of four persons elected from 
among the municipal councillors and 
three nominated persons. The nomina- 
tions are done by the Home Ministry 
(Lt Governor) from oflScials from the 
Ministries of Health, Irrigation and Power, 
Public Works Department, etc. Chair- 
man and Deputy Chairman are chosen 
from among the elected persons i e, coun- 
cillors, every year. The Committee is the 
deliberative wing of the undertaking and 
lays down the policies, approves the bud- 
get proposals, decides tariff for water sup- 
ply, sanctions schemes costing more than 
Rs. 25,000 and accepts tenders costing 
naore than Rs. 50,000 and makes 
appointments for posts carrying a basic 
salary of less than Rs. 350 per month, 
etc. The Executive authority consists of 
a number of Engineers who work under 
the general supervision of the Commis- 
sioner* 

5, The Hyderabad Pattern 

No specific mention is made of Muni- 
cipal undertakings under the Hyderabad 
Municipal Corporation Act. Therefore, 
there is no statutory committee to look 
after management of remunerative enter- 
prises, However, functions remunerative 
in nature are looked after by various spe- 

eppmittces enjoing delegated powers 


and duties. The proceedings of the spe- 
cial committees are subject to comfirma- 
tion by the Corporation. The number of 
members is not fixed but they elect a 
Chairman and a Deputy Chairman from 
among themselves. The overall coordina- 
tion IS being done by an Estate Officer 
who has been appointed recently. 

4. The Secunderabad Water Supply 

For Secunderabad area, w^ater supply 
is managed by the Corporation through 
the Commissioner who is responsible for 
the maintenance of Municipal Water 
Works. 

It needs to be mentioned that the 
Governnieots of Mysore and Tamil Nadu 
have evolved a new pattern of manage- 
ment of ¥/ater Supply, which for a long 
time, has been an essential municipal func- 
tion, under the Bangalore pattern, there is 
a statutory Board constituted to manage 
both source and distribution system. The 
Board’s jurisdiction is co-terminus with the 
city limits. There is a Chairman at the 
head of the Board who is a technical man 
and who is appointed by the Government, 
The other members include Government 
Secretaries ex-officio, technical persons 
experienced in administration, finance, 
etc. 

In Tamil Nadu on the other hand, there 
is a statutory board with its jurisdiction 
covering the entire State of Tamil Nadu. 
It is responsible for providing water sup- 
ply to rural and urban areas. The Chair- 
man is a non-official appointed by the 
Government and there are 5 Directors, 
one of them being the Managing Director, 
representing the concerned departments 
of the Secretariat. The ex-officio members 
are the Commissioner of the Municipal 
Corporation, the Chairman of the Cham- 
ber of Municipal Councils, the President, 
Tamil Nadu Panchayat Union and a per- 
son with wide experience in the field of 
Public Health Engineering. 

The Hyderabad pattern may now be 
examined in some detail The pattern is 



tinique in the sense that there is no single 
statutory authority to manage remunera- 
tive enterprises. At different levels of the 
Corporatioiij there are multiple agencies 
responsible to manage the enterprises v/ir., 
the Corporation, the Standing committee, 
the Commissioner, the Special Commit- 
tees, the Estate Officer and the Public 
Relations Officers* 

From the resolutions passed it is evi- 
dent that the Corporation as a main 
policy making body is specifically interest- 
ed in promoting public enterprises to 
augment its revenues. The resolutions 
relate to different works such as acquisi- 
tion of existing markets, and their deve- 
lopment, construction of New Markets, 
and modernization of slaughter houses. 

The Standing Committee of the Cor- 
poration as a policy formulation commit- 
tee, also appears to be interested in 
remunerative enterprises. The Committee 
has approved a scheme for the formation 
of Hyderabad Slaughter House Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

The Commissioner is concerned with 
these enterprises only in a general way in 
his capacity as the Chief Executive to 
supervise and coordinate the activities of 
the Corporation. 

More than one special committee is 
involved in the management of the remu- 
nerative enterprises. The Works Com- 
mittee is responsible for the construction 
of new structures or extension of existing 
facilities relating to markets, shops, 
slaughter houses, etc. The Revenue, 
Licence and Markets Committee is con- 
cerned with the collection of rents, 
income from markets and slaughter 
houses, etc. The Planning Development 
and Slum Improvement Committee is in- 
charge of construction of community 
halls and muiti-storied buildings as part 
of its’ slum improvement programme. 
This diffused pattern of responsibility for 
the management of a specialised function 
like municipal enterprises does not appear 
to be sound. 


Estate Officers : In June, 1971 ah 
Estate Officer was appointed to head a 
Cell created to manage and administer 
the properties belonging to or vested in 
the Municipal Corporation, such as lease 
of lands, collection of rents from munici- 
pal property (Shops and Markets), sarais 
(Lodging houses), instalments and rents 
from L.LG. Houses, allotment of Muni- 
cipal houses and eviction of unauthorised 
occupations, survey of open lands and 
clearing of encroachments. Slaughter 
houses are outside his purview. Strictly 
speaking, for purposes of effective co- 
ordination, the management of slaughter 
houses should also come under the Estate 
Officer. The Estate Officer works under 
the general supervision and control of the 
Commissioner. 

The Public Relations Officer : The 
duties of the Estate Officer were previous- 
ly looked after by the Public Relations 
Officer who at present looks after the 
municipal printing press installed in the 
year 1965. 

As Table I shows, in almost all cases, 
the expenditure is less than the income. 
While this has to be the general pattern 
in the case of all municipal enterprises 
one cannot conclude that they aie earn- 
ing profit or being run on sound lines. 
With proper management and supervision, 
timely review of the financial position, it 
should be possible to gel higher yield 
from the enterprises. 

From the data presented in Table 11, 
III and IV the general trend appears to be 
that the rents fixed are lower than the 
prevailing market rates. This is opposed 
to the sound and economic way of run- 
ning municipal enterprises. But in some 
cases like subsidised housing and mar- 
kets, in view of the public interest involv- 
ed lower rates may be justified. Therefore, 
the crux of the problem in an evaluation 
of the profitabiility of the enterprise is 
how to strike a judicious and proper 
balance between the commercial nature 
of the activities and the imperative of 
social obligation. 
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Table 1 


Municipal Enterprises : Receipts and Expenditure 


Years 

Markets 

A 

Slaughter Houses Nampally Sarai 



Receipts 

Expenditure 

Receipts Expenditure Receipts 

a 

Expenditure 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. Rs. 

Rs. 

1966-67 

2,51,547 

1,29,508 

4,37,507 

1,11,423 58,774 

22,719 

1967-68 

1,31,534 

1,17,068 

4,39,873 

1,22,901 57,673 

67,768 

1968-69 

3,18,106 

1,40,989 

4,98,621 

1,56,211 70,061 

39,457 

1969-70 

2,73,421 

1,41,019 

3,82,193 

1,97,469 63,021 

32,020 




Table II 




Muiiidpal Shops or 

• Malgies : Extent of Loss of Revenue 




No. of 

Rent charged 

Market rate Difference i,e. 



malgies 

per unit 

per unit loss per month 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Kothi (Residency) 





Ground Floor 

12 

150 

300 

1,800 

First Floor 

12 

100 

200 

1,200 

Bus Depot 

12 

75 

200 

1,500 

Moti Market 

10 

75 

200 

1,200 

Sarai Nampally 

3 

200 

300 

300 




20 

50 

30 




40 

120 

80 




Table III 





Municipal Markets ; Extent of Loss of Revenue 




No. of 

Rent per month 

Mai ket Rate Difference (loss) 



Shops 

per unit 


per month 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

General Market 

16 

13 

20 

112 

Mutton Stalls 

6 

15 

25 

60 

Beef Stalls 

11 

14 

20 

66 

Poultry Stall 

14 

9 

12 

42 

Fish 


14 

5 

15 

140 






Table IV 

Municipal Godowns : Extent of Loss of Revenue 



No. of 
Blocks 

Rent 

per month 

Market 

Value 

Difference (loss) 
per month 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Godown at Hissam 





Giinj 

16 

115 

200 

1,360 

Godown at Old Jail 

16 

80 

150 

1,120 


Table V 

IMunicipal Enterprises z Estimated Revenue and Actual Receipts 


Name of the Enterprise Year Estimated Revenue Actual Receipts 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Markets 

1967-68 

3,43,990 

3,18,104.82 


1968-69 

3,50,150 

2,78,421.08 


1969-70 

3,70,000 

3,22,079.80 

Slaughter Houses 

1967-68 

5,65,500 

4,98,621.61 


1968-69 

5,14,810 

3,82,193.24 


1969-70 

5,78,100 

6,78,819.45 

Nampally Sarai 

1967-68 

70,000 

70,060.60 


1968-69 

65,000 

63,011.62 


1969-70 

75,000 

69,147.62 


It is obvious from the figures in 
Table V that in most cases the anticipat- 
ed income from the enterprises has never 
been realised. While the gap could be 
partly attributed to deficiencies in the 
budgeting system, the mode of collection 
might also have been responsible for it. 
Since the income from the enterprises is 
fairly stable, one would expect almost all 
the anticipated income to be realised and 
the receipts to show an increasing trend 
in successive years. 

By their very nature and character 
municipal corporations and municipalities 
are expected to perform diverse functions. 


but most of these have to be undertaken 
for the welfare of the people. Therefore, 
the local bodies are forced to incur huge 
deficit as a part of meeting their social 
obligation. No doubt they are charging 
fees for certain of these services rendered, 
but in most cases it is only a token fee 
and does not cover proportionately the 
cost of the services rendered. Under the 
existing circumstances they cannot meet 
the deficit from their own resources and 
hence the State Government must com- 
pensate this legitimate deficit incurred in 
public interest because the State Govern- 
ment has equal if no more responsibility for 
general public welfare in a socialist state. 
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Apparent Failure ; By and large, the 
working of municipal enterprises has not 
been satisfactory mainly due to the fol- 
lowing reasons. It appears that there is 
no clear policy regarding the local bodies 
running the enterprises. The Hyderabad 
Municipal Corporation Act does not 
contain any sections indicating the enter- 
prises the corporation may take up. Fur- 
ther, the Corporation itself has not taken 
any effective step to clearly indicate the 
policy it would like to pursue in this 
regard. The emphasis in the last few years 
was on government entering into business; 
and when Central and State Governments 
have already made inroads in this field, 
it is strange that the Corporation has not 
yet amply caught the idea. 

The State Government is responsible 
under the Constitution for proper and 
efficient functioning of the local authori- 
ties. Further, under the pattern of distri- 
bution of resources even if the States are 
not in a position to help the local bodies 
directly by way of allowing them to enjoy 
adequate independent sources of revenue, 
they could certainly give advice and direc- 
tions and help the local bodies to under- 
take remunerative enterprises to augment 
their own resources. 

As already pointed out, multiple agen- 
cies are dealing with an important and 
remunerative function like “municipal 
enterprises”. Such an arrangement is not 
conducive to proper development of the 
undertakings on modern lines. They do 
not seem to have paid much attention to 
the question of setting up a unified orga- 
nisation for the efficient management of 
the municipal enterprises. 

Complexities in administration in 
general and municipal administration in 
particular demand the deployment of 
skilled personnel at various levels. The 
need for such skilled personnel in the 
field of municipal enterprises is very ob- 
vious. The Hyderabad Corporation was 
unable to secure their services for the 
following reasons : 

(a) difficulty of the Corporation to 


pay salaries high enough to attract 
trained talent; 

{b) desire of the trained experts to be 
completely insulated from the radi- 
ation of municipal politics and the 
consequent effects; and 

(f) inadequacy of the job satisfaction 
and limited scope for promotions. 

The business community in the locali- 
ty seems to bring to bear considerable 
influence when the municipal autho- 
rities fix the rents for the shops, market 
stalls and godowns which would often 
be pegged at the rock bottom level. 
The local authorities may be forced to let 
out on lent even at a lower rate than to 
face the audit queries as to why they 
were allowed to be left unoccupied. The 
economic or profit approach was not 
followed and it is absent even now. No 
rational principles were followed in fixing 
the fees, rates, rents, etc. The rates and 
fees were fixed long time back and there 
is need for revision. No review of the 
existing rates seems to have taken place 
in the recent past. Barring the propo- 
sals for setting up of the Slaughter House 
Development Corporation, attempts have 
not been made to establish and run new 
enterprises. 

Although remunerative enterprises may 
bring return after a few years, they do 
require heavy initial investment which the 
Corporation does not possess. The Govern- 
ment’s unwillingness to stand guarantee 
to the local bodies raising public loans 
works as a serious limitation. 

Conclusions 

It is high time that a definite policy 
on Municipal enterprises is formulated. 
Necessary effort may be made by the 
State Government in future by giving 
proper directives to make local bodies get 
interested in the municipal remunerative 
enterprises. It is desirable that a separate 
committee of the council is constituted to 
exclusively look after me remunerative 
enterprises. Similary, a separate depart- 
ment under the general supervision of the 
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Commissioner should be established. It 
may be headed by a person experienced 
in public enterprises and with intimate 
knowledge of municipal problems. Care 
must be taken to employ the needed 
technical personnel in the municipal enter- 
prise department in sufficient numbers in 
future. To improve rent collection, ex- 
perienced assessor or Rent Collectors may 
be required. As far as possible provision 
may be made in the rules putting the 
onus of payment on the tenant himself. 
The Local bodies must follow a Commer- 
cial approach in running the enterprises; 
and while fixing rent, prevailing market 
value should be the only consideration. 
The State Government should undertake 
to guarantee the loans raised by the local 


authorities for purposes of undertaking 
remunerative enterprises. The Central 
Government, the Life Insurance Corpora- 
tion and similar institutions should come 
forward with liberal conditions to help 
thein raise the needed capital Some O&M 
studies have to be made with regard to the 
organisation, functioning and future poten- 
tialities of the existing enterprises As a 
result of such studies the Corporation 
should be able to explore the possibilities 
of entering into new fields of commercial 
activity, such as milk supply, manufac- 
ture and sale of bread, construction of 
auditoria, petrol pumps and theatres on 
modern lines, which have an ever-growing 
demand in a cosmopolitan city like 
Hyderabad. 
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MUNICIPAL 

HOUSE 

TAX: 

A 

CASE 

STUDY 

IN 

HARYANA 


w 

PARTAP SINGH* 


The local bodies in India like those 
in the U. S. A. enjoy .only delegated 
powers for raising taxes. The house tax 
generally known as tax on lands and 
buildings in India, owes fits constitutional 
authority to item No. 49 of the State 
List, described as ‘Tax on lands and 
buildings'. Traditionally, it is a tax on 
immovable property and thus furniture 
and fixtures and even industrial machi- 
nery do not come within the purview of 
the tax. The basis of assessment of the 
tax is the annual value of buildings and 
lands. As defined in the Municipal Act 
the term ‘annual value’ means the gross 
annual rent at which such buildings, or 
lands may reasonably be expected to be 
let from year to year.^ 

Modern techniques for sound house 
tax administration are practically un- 
known to the municipal councillors, 
improved methods of valuation and 
assessment and vigorous tax collection 
techniques have not yet been employed 
by the municipalities in Haryana. Conse- 
quently, the tax is either ignored or 
maladministered with the result that the 
optimum yield is never realised. Table I 
shows the revenue of the municipalities 
from the house tax over the past five 
years. 

Though the percentage of revenue 
from the tax has increased from 10.94 
in 1964-65 to 11.92 in 1968-69, the 
increase is not very encouraging. There 
is still scope for augmenting revenve 
yield from the tax. 

On close scrutiny, several factors have 
been foxmd to be responsible for the low 
productivity of the tax. 

Defective and Outdated Machinery of 
Assessment, Revision and Appeal 


The existing machinery of assessment, 
revision and appeal has been responsible 
for causing much loss of revenue to the 

• Lecturer in Political Sciwice, Govemment Coflege, Kurukshetra. 

1 The Haryana Municipal Act, 1971, Se%3. 
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Table I 

House Tax as perceitage to Total 
Tax Sefenne 


Year 

Total Tax 

Revenue 

Percentage 


Revenue 

from 

to Total 


{Ms, in 

House Tax 

Tax 


thousands) 

(Rs. in 
thousands) 

Revenue 

1964-65 

15.107 

1,502 

10.94 

1965-66 

19,530 

1,947 

10.53 

1966-67 

21,153 

1,971 

10.06 

1967-68 

24,019 

2,527 

11.40 

1968-69 

28,771 

3,161 

11.92 


Source : Collected and compiled from : 

(a) Statistical Abstract of Haryana for the 
year 2966, 1968-69 and 1969-70. 

ib) Statistical Abstract of Composite Punjab, 
1965. 

municipalities from the house tax. The 
administrative responsibility for prepa- 
ring the assessment list* hearing of objec- 
tions and revision of the list lies on the 
committee and where there are executive 
officers^ the preparation of assessment 
lists, hearing of objections and decision 
relating to the assessment lists vests in 
the executive officer. However, the 
number of municipal committees having 
an executive officer is very small and 
moreover the executive officer himself 
depends for his term of office upon the 
members of the committee who can 
remove him by a two-thirds majority 
vote. He is, therefore, very often influen- 
ced in the preparation of assessment lists 
by the members. All this means that the 
municipal councillors play the most 
significant role in determining property 
valuation. It is too much to expect that 


the assessment made by the politicians, 
who depend on the votes of the assessees 
or on the goodwill of the persons whose 
properties are to be valued, would be 
objective and fair. Group interest and 
party pressure weigh with them more 
than any other consideration in the pre- 
paration of assessment list. In a number 
of municipalities assessments are made 
and reduced aibitrarily for the benefit 
of assessees to values which sometimes 
are even below those declared by the 
assessees themselves. Even if assess- 
ment is done with care and competence, 
its benefits are lost at the stage of appeal 
to the house Tax Sub-Committee consist- 
ing of elected representatives whose 
decisions may be either over sympathetic 
or biased. Highest pressures are exer- 
cised at this stage. The tax-payer makes 
clever bids to get his tax reduced. Of 
course, his success depends upon the 
degree of his influence upon the committee 
members. 

Though the Municipal Act provides 
for appeal against the decision of the 
Committee to the District Magistrate, a 
large number of assessees do not consider 
it worth while to file an appeal where 
stakes are not very large, on account of 
the trouble and expenses involved in the 
process. 

If the municipal bodies are to ensure 
fair and efficient valuation of municipal 
properties and improve the revenue yield 
from the tax by eliminating malpractices 
of arbitrary asssessment and under assess- 
ment which are so rampant in the munici- 
palities now, they should give up the 
practice of property valuation by their 
own untrained and low-paid staff and 
bring into being an impartial and indepen- 
dent Central Valuation Agency for all the 
local bodies within the State. 


^ («) The Municipal Committee Bari reduced the assessment of House Tax for the year 1965-66 
amounting to Rs. 17,587 to Rs. 11,110 without specifying the ground for such reduction. 
Annual Report of the Local Audit Department, Haryana, 1967, p. 7. 

{b) In Sirsa Municipality the House Tax Sub-Committee reduced the assessment of rental valued 
of properties even below the annual rental values declared by the assessees themselves. Attdp 
Report of the Municipal Committee, Sirsa, 1970, para 16 (ah 
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Table 11 


Inspite of their poor finances, pre- 
venting them to maintain satisfactory 
standards of municipal services as well 
as undertaking town planning and 
other important schemes of public health 
and sanitation, not all the municipalities in 
Haryana have levied the house tax. For 
instance, in 1966-67 out of a total of 59 
municipalities only 48 levied house tax. 
The non-levy of the house tax, besides 
depriving the municipalities of the 
much needed revenue, has also made 
them lean heavily on octroi-duty as the 
main source of their tax revenue, thus 
linking the entire strength and stability of 
their tax revenue as a whole with the 
fluctuations in the contribution from this 
single source of tax revenue. 

There is an urgent need to ensure the 
levy of the tax by all the municipalities 
for achieving equity in tax-burdens as well 
as for attaining fiscal soundness. The 
State Government should, therefore, 
make effective use of Section 62-A, 
which empowers the government to com- 
pulsorily require a municipal committee 
to impose any tax and impose the tax itself 
in case of committee’s failure to do so. 
Further, grants should not be released to 
those municipalites which fail to levy 
the tax until such time as the tax is 
levied by them. 

Under-Utilisation 

Under-utilization of the tax has 
resulted in loss of revenue to the 
municipalities. The Municipal Act has 
fixed up a maximum at 12| per cent 
upto which the local authorities have 
discretion to raise the rate of the tax®, 
but the actual rates charged by the 
municipalities fall short of this limit. This 
is illustrated in Table II. 

It is clear that during the year 1966-67 
only 4 out of 48 municipalities levied the 
tax at the statutory rate of 12| per cent 


Actual Rates of House Tax 
Levied, 1966-67 


Number of 
Mumcipalitfes 

Tax Rate 
percent 

17 

7| 

13 

61 

4 

6| 

4 

10 

4 

12| 

3 

8 

3 



Source : District Municipal Year Book 1968. 


while majority of them levied at rates 
which could hardly be termed reasonable. 
Since the burden of the tax falls directly 
on the residents, the municipalities are 
reluctant to levy it at suflBciently high 
rates. Invariably when the rate of the 
tax is raised, there is a general dissatisfac- 
tion giving rise to popular agitation and 
demand for its reduction. This finds 
support from the opponents of the party 
or group in power. It is, therefore, sug- 
gested that there should be a statutory 
minimum rate of 10 per cent on the annual 
rental value of the property as general 
house tax. 

No Periodical Revision of Assessment 

As a rule, assessment of properties are 
to be revised every 3 years. However, for 
want of appropriate machinery, it is not 
unusual that the assessment lists are not 
regularly revised and the old lists con- 
tinue to operate for a long time. This 
means that properties are taxed at their 
values prevailing several years back. The 
Annual Audit Report (1967-68) pointed 
out that “House Tax assessment was 
based on survey of properties conducted 
by Committees seven or eight years back. 
Thus the current rental values of the 
buildings were not taken into considera- 


Bar^ma Municipal Act. 1971, Sec. 61(l)(a)(i). 
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tioB, while in other cases the newly con- 
structed buildings were not assessed to 
the tax/^^ 

Periodical revision of the annual values 
of the buildings and lands is necessary 
for Ml utilization of the productive 
capacity of the tax. The executive officer 
should, therefore, be made accountable 
for the timely periodical revision of 
assessment work. He should maintain 
an uptodate list of new buildinge con- 
structed and additions and alterations to 
existing buildings made since the last 
valuation. This would also expedite the 
work of valuation. 

Exemptions 

Low productivity of the house 
tax may also be explained by the 
fact that the municipalities make too 
much liberal use of exemptions. The 
classes of property to be exempted from 
the levy of the tax have not been specified 
in the Act with the result that exemptions 


are wrongly granted,® Table III shows 
the total number of residential houses 
along with the number of houses subjec- 
ted to and exempted from the tax by the 
municipal committees in Karnal District 
during the year 1966-67. 

It is interesting to note that except in 
the case of Kaithal the number of houses 
exempted from the tax is quite large in 
every municipality. At places like Gha- 
raunda and Shahabad the number of such 
houses is greater than the number of 
houses subject to tax. This is partly 
because of liberal use of exemptions and 
also partly because of the lack of proper 
scrutiny of the lists of houses enjoying 
exemptions. To improve the revenue 
yield from the tax the municipalities 
should scrutinize the lists of properties 
exempted from the tax carefully from 
time to time in order to see whether the 
exemptions given to such properties are 
justified or not. A proper scrutiny will 
show that a large number of houses which 
enjoy exemption may become liable to 


Table III 


Residential Houses subject to and Exempted from House Tax in Karnal District 


Municipal 

Committees 


Number of Residential Houses 
^ 


Subject to Tax 

Exempted from Tax 

. . A,..,. ... .. . . 

Private 

^ 

Government 

f 

Private 

% 

Government 

Gharaunda 

1,083 

4 

1,306 

11 

Kaithal 

5,920 

757 

209 

8 

Karnal 

8,516 

45 

4,511 

— 

Ladwa* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Panipat 

25,837 

125 

10,226 

125 

Pehowa 

1,820 

15 

600 

— 

Pundri 

1,155 

_ 

819 

2 

Radaur 

800 

2 

— 

— 

Shahabad 

1,878 

— 

2,352 

— 

Thanesar 

4,291 

— 

— 

427 


*Iii Ladwa no house tax has been levied. 


Source ; District Statistical Office, Karnal. 

^ Annual Report of the Local Department, Haryana, 1967-68, p. 5. 

5 See in this connection. Inspection and Audit Report, Municipal Committe, Panipats 1970-71, 
para 17. 
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the house tax. Further, the principles of 
exemption should be laid down in the 
Municipal Act. Exemption should not 
be allowed on the ground of the annual 
rental values falling below Rs. 120 as at 
present provided the assessee has some 
other source of income besides immovable 
property. 

Arrears 

If the assessment of property is 
unsatisfactory, the collection of the 
tax too remains far from satisfactory. 
The municipal committees have woefully 
neglected the work of collection of the 
tax. Arrears continue to accumulate 
till they become irrecoverable and have 
to be written off. The accumulation of 
arrears may be attributed to the follow- 
ing factors : 

{a) Lack of proper and adequate 
collecting and supervisory staff; 

{b) unwillingness of the collecting 
staff to take prompt and timely 
measures for the recovery of the 
tax; 

(c) failure on the part of the State 
Government to take action under 


Section 81 of the Haryana Muni- 
cipal Act, 1971; 

{d) delay on the part of t he Collectors 
to invoke the provisions of Land 
Revenue Act against the defaul- 
ters whose cases are reported to 

them; 

(e) delay on the part of the State 
Government Dcparlments to clear 
the arrears outstanding against 
them; 

(f) delay in the preparation and com- 
pletion of assessment lists and 
disposal of objections; and 

(g) unwillingness of the public to 
pay. 

Table IV gives a clear picture of the 
position of house tax arrears in the 
municipal committees of Karnal district 
which represents the general position of 
house tax arrears in the municipal com- 
mittees in the State. 

It is surprising to note that the ar- 
rears, instead of showing any decline have 
been mounting up at places like Gha- 
raunda, Shahabad, Pehowa and Panipat. 
Only in the Municipalities of Kaithal and 


Table IV 


Arrears of House Tax in Municipal Committees in Karnal District 


Mmldpalities 

Arrears on 
1.4.1968 (JRs.) 

Arrears on 
1.4.1969 (Rs.) 

Percentage of 
Collection 

Gharaunda 

17,682 

21,712 

42 

Radaur 

12,106 

8,081 

66 

Kaithal 

33,063 

89,715 

72 

Karnal 

2,01,784 

1,44,911 

61 

Panipat 

17,683 

1,53,845 

47 

Thanesar 

1,21,328 

47,147 

72 

Pehowa 

14,392 

18,055 

50 

Sh ahahad 

19,864 

34,024 

50 

Pundri 

Not available 



Source : A study conducted by the author on arrears of municipal taxes in Haryana, 
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Thanesar the arrears have shown sub- 
stantial reduction while in others only 
marginal improvements have taken place. 

That the municipalities have neglected 
the work of recovery of arrears can be seen 
from the fact that the pace of recovery is 
below the mark of 90 per cent prescribed 
by the State Government.^ 

Another surprising feature of the 
house tax arrears is that a number of 
members of the municipal committees are 
among the defaulters.*^ In some cases, 
even the names of the President and the 
Vice-President figure in the list of 
defaulters. 

Improvement in the machinery of tax 
assessment will by itself produce no tan- 
gible effects if the machinery of tax collec- 
tion is also not improved simultaneously. 
The effective means to improve the collec- 
tion machinery is to improve the efficiency 
of municipal personnel. The collection 
of tax now-a-days requires trained and 
competent persons. Unless the salary 
scales and conditions of service are made 
more attractive, it is difficult to attract 
the right type of persons for the job. 
There is further scope for improvement 
in collections if the following measures 
are taken : 

(a) The Executive Officer should be 
made responsible for tax collec- 
tion falling below 75 per cent of 
the total demand. 

(b) The municipal committees should 
have the power to proceed not 
only against movable property but 
also against immovable property 
for the recovery of their taxes. 


(c) The ^ State Government should 
provide an incentive grant to the 
municipal committees for prompt 
recovery of their taxes* 

(d) In case of repeated defaults in 
recovery of the tax arrears, the 
municipal committees should be 
made to lose the graots-in-aid 
either in part or even in full. 

(e) Incentive should be given where 
it has not been given for prompt 
payments by allowing rebate of 
10 per cent on the tax due if the 
payment is made within the pre- 
scribed tinae. Conversely, a pen- 
alty should be imposed on late 
payments. 

(/) A provision should be made in 
the Municipal Act to disqualify a 
person in arrears of the munici- 
pal taxes from seeking election to 
the municipal body. 

(^) Mass contact campaign may be 
resorted to from time to time to 
stir awareness of the need for 
such collections of arrears. This 
exposes the defaulters to public 
criticism. 

To conclude the future of municipal 
finance depends on the full exploitation 
of the tax on lands and buildings. Every 
effort should, therefore, be made to build 
up the optimum revenue yielding capacity 
of the tax through providing an impar- 
tial and independent machinery for pro- 
perty valuation, altering rates and impro- 
ving collection machinery. Full exploita- 
tion of the tax will give the municipalities 
much relief from their present poor 
financial condition, 


® Composite Punjab Government Endorsement No. 9124-C1/4778, dated Sth December, 19^5. 

7 In Municipal Committee, Dabwali Mandi, Rs. 90 on account of house tax arrears were outstanding 
against a committee member during the year 1967-68. Annual Report of the Local Audit Department^ 
Marydtmf 1967-68, p. 7. 
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THE 

ANDHRA 

PRADESH 

MUNICIPALITIES 

ACT 

1965 : 

AN 

ANALYSIS 


P, A, JAMES^ 

AND 

A. AMRUTH RAOt 


Until March 31 ^ 1965, two different 
Acts governed the Municipalities in the 
State of Andhra Pradesh leaving out of 
consideration the law applicable to the 
twin cities of Hyderabad and Secundera- 
bad, i.e. the Hyderabad Municipal 
Corporation Act, 1956. The Madras 
District Municipalities Act of 1920 (here- 
inafter called the Madras Act) was in 
force in the Andhra area, while the 
Hyderabad District Municipalities Act, 
1956 (hereinafter called the Hyderabad 
Act) was applicable to the Telengana area. 

In drafting the Bill, the Government 
was guided by three main considerations : 
First, as in other sectors of administra- 
tion, the municipalities as operating in 
two regions of the State should follow 
a uniform pattern of administration 
which may be conducive to economy and 
administrative convenience without detri- 
ment to regional interest. Secondly, 
elected functionaries of the municipalities 
should have more voice in the actual 
administration of municipalities^ which 
they did not have under the Madras 
and Hyderabad Acts. Thirdly, the State 
control of municipalities should be mini- 
mised to possible and practical extent.^ 

It may not be out of place at the 
beginning to examine the factors that 
prompted the Minister-in-charge of Muni- 
cipal Administration to bring about radi- 
cal changes in the municipal structure of 
the State, The Minister himself had acted 
once as the Chairman of a Municipality. 
During his tenure of office, he found, that 
the Chairman was ineffective and that 
there was too much interference from the 
officials in the working of democracy at 
the municipal level. No wonder, that he 
was the moving spirit behind the framing 
and enactment of the Act, The Act bears 


^Professor in Public Administration, Osmania University Post-Graduation Centre, Warangal, 
A.P. 

fResearch Officer, Regional Centre for Training and Research in Monicipal Administration, 
Department of Public Administration, Osmania University, Hyderabad. 

^To a great extent this may be attributed to late Shri Alapati Venkataramayya, Minister, Munici- 
pal Administration Department, who actually piloted the Bill, He was greatly influenced by 
nis past association with the Municipal Administration. 

2 The Andhra Pradesh Municipalities Bill, 1963 (Bill No. IS of 1963), Statement of objects and 
reasons, p. 204. 
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a clear stamp of its indebtedness to his 
views„ This is evident from some of the 
arguments he advanced inside and out- 
side the legislature in support of certain 
ne’W institutions 'which were incorporated 
in the Act. Several of the membeis of the 
State Legislature who hailed the new 
provisions, went to the extent of calling 
him as the '*Andhra Ripon*’.^ Had he 
not incorporated some of the methods of 
control of municipal administration com- 
mon to other States, perhaps he would 
have richly deserved the title. 

The framers of the Act of 1965 seem 
to have been influenced also by the 
Report of the Ratnasabhapathi Mudaliar 
Committee appointed by the Madras 
Government in 1949. The impact of the 
Report on the present Act is quite visible 
in respect of its following components : 

fi) the division of municipal wards, 

(i7) the composition of the council, 

(Hi) the relationship between the 
Council and its Chairman, and 

(iv) the Chief Executive OlBcer and 
other municipal personnel. 

The Bill was introduced in the Andhra 
Pradesh Legislative Assembly on Decem- 
ber 11, 1963. 

The changes recommended by the 
Joint Selection Committee may fall into 
three categories: those which are innova- 
tions; those which are radical in character; 
and those of minor importance as far as 


municipalities are concerned. The changes 
which may be regarded as novel in cha- 
racter were : 

(i) the constitution of an Executive 
Committee,^ which would be in 
office for a period of one year 
from the date of its election; the 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman of 
the Council to be fpsa facto the 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman of 
the Executive Committee respec- 
tively. 

(ii) provision of additional seats for 
Aldermen on a graded basis^ to 
be elected by the elected members 
and ex-officio councillors from 
amongst any of the following 
categories : Ex-Chairman, Ex- 
Vice-Chairman or Ex-Councillors 
of the Municipality, retired gazet- 
ted officers of the State Govern- 
ment or Central Government, or 
persons who had practical expe- 
rience in the administration of 
any local authority.® 

(Hi) acquisition by municipalities any 
immovable property otherwise 
than under the provisions of the 
Land Act, 1894. 

The following changes to some extent 
radical in character were suggested by the 
Joint Selection Committee : 

(i) the incorporation of Section 254(1) 
of the Hyderabad District Muni- 
cipalities Act, 1956 governing the 


3 Andhra Pradesh Legislative Assembly Debates^ Official Report, Vol. IX, 1964, p. 298. 

^ The strength of the Executive Committee varied according to the grade of the Municipality, 


in the case of : 

(I) third or second grade municipalities one seat 

{ii) for first grade municipality two seats 

(ill) for special grade municipality three seats 

s The gradation was : 

{a) for third and second grade municipalities one seat 

{b) for first grade municipalities two seats 

(c) for special grade municipalities three seats 


« The Report of the Joint Select Committee^ Andhra Pradesh Municipalities PH! |P0| 
aV., VoL II, pp. 23-24. 
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dissolution of the municipalities 
in the Bill but the time for the 
reconstitution of the municipality 
after dissolution, was reduced 
from three to two years,’ 

(/■/) the assessment for purposes of 
property tax, of owner occupied 
buildings on the capital value of 
lands or buildings and in other 
cases on the rental value,® 

(iU) the exclusion of defined local area 
from a municipality by govern- 
ment by notification,® 

(iv) the motion of no-confidence to be 
carried out with the support of 
not less than two-thirds of 
the total membership of the 
Council, 

(r) reconsideration of the Council’s 
resolutions if they are in the opi- 
nion of the Chairman, in excess 
of the powers of the Council or 
inconsistent with any law,^® 


(vi) municipalities’ right to demarcate 
the places for the location of the 
industries, and 

(v//J the inclusion of a post of an Edu- 
cational Officer in the Municipa' 
Establishment. “ 

All other changes made by the Joint 
Select Committee were minor in nature, 
such as : 

(/) the abolition of octroi, 

(ii) the levy of the advertisment tax,^® 

(z'n) the classification of municipalities 
into five categories, on the basis 
of income,^® is shown in Table 
below, 

(zv) permitting the Chairman to incur 
a contingent expenditure unless 
such expenditure was expressly 
prohibited by the Council, but 
the expenditure that could be 
incurred varied according to the 
status of the Municipality^*, and 


Grade of Municipality 

Annual income 

Third Grade Municipality 

Not more than Rs. three lakhs 

Second Grade Municipality 

More than three lakhs and not less 
than six lakhs, 

First Grade Municipality 

More than Rs six lakhs and not less 
than ten lakhs. 

Special Grade Municipality 

Rs. ten lakhs and above. 

Selection Grade Municipality 

More than ten lakhs and declaied so by 
the Government having due regard to 
its population, extent and commercial 
importance. 


’> The Report of the Joint Select Committee, Andhra Pradesh Municipalties Bill 1963, op. cit., p. 40. 
« Ibid., p. 53. 

*Jbid., p. 7. 
w mid., p. 33. 
n mid., 45. 

M mid., p. 68. 

Ibid., p. 3 and 4 (for details see Appendix C). 

The variation was as follows in case of : 

(a) for third grade and second grade municipalities : Rs. 250. 

{b) first grade municipality :Rs. 500. 

(c) special and selection grade municipalities ; Rs. 1,000. 


(f) payment of honorarium to the 
Chairmen of the Municipalities.^® 

The changes that were finally recom- 
mended by the Regional Committee 
were not of any far reaching effect For 
instance the Committee in regard to the 
composition of the Council felt that a 
specific provision should be made for 
reservation of at least two seats for 
women, and in regard to certain powers 
of the Municipal Secretary, the Com- 
mittee felt that he should have power to 
inspect places of entertainment and check 
up the tickets sold. 

As regards Town Planning, the com- 
mittee, however, decided that the provi- 
sions contained in Chapter XIV of the 
Hyderabad District Municipalities Act, 
1956, should be incorporated in the Bill. 

The Act was given eflfect from April 2, 
19 g 5 i 6 i-esiilting in the repeal of ; 

(I) The Andhra Pradesh (Andhra 
Area) District Municipalities 
Act, 1920 (Act V of 1920); 

(/i) The Andhra Pradesh (Telengana 
Area) District Municipalities 
Act, 1956, except Chapter XIV 
dealing with Town planning; 

(m) The provisions of the Government 
Buildings Act 1899 (Central Act 
4 of 1889) applicable to buildings 
within the limits of municipalities 
constituted or deemed to be con- 
stituted under this Act; and 


(iv) the Provisions of Sections 89,90 
and 94 of the Andhra Pradesh 
(Andhra Area) Public Health Act 
1939 (Act III of 1939) 

The present Act contains 391 clauses 
arranged under seven Parts with Vlfl 
Schedules and an Appendix. 

It may now be desirable to distinguish 
the present Act from its previous Acts in 
force in the State. The most distinctive 
feature of this Act, is its area of jurisdic- 
tion which is co-terminous with that of the 
State. Secondly, the Executive Com- 
mittee which is elected by the Councillors 
is constituted for the first time, as one of 
the municipal authorities charged with 
the duty of carrying out the provisions of 
the Act.^’ Thirdly, the office of the Secre- 
tary, appointed by the Government is 
instituted. The Secretary, however, does 
not have the same powers as that of the 
Commissioner although regarded as one 
of the municipal authorities charged with 
carrying out the provisions of the 
Fourthly, there are four authorities, viz,» 
the Chairman, the Council, the Executive 
Committee and the Secretary as against 
three authorities in the preceding Acts, 
Fifthly, in relation to the structure, 
organisation, and functions of the 
Council, the Act stipulated a number of 
changes. The term of the Council has 
been fixed at five years. Provision has 
been made for the election of Aldermen 
to secure the services of persons of stand- 
ing, having experience in municipal 
administration.^® Sixthly, the Chairman 
of the Council who is also the Chairman 


^5 The rates prescribed were in the case of : 

(a) third and second grade municipalities : Rs. 150 

(b) a irst grade municipality : Rs. 200 

(c) special and selection grade municipalities : Rs. 250 

Vide Repoit of the Joint Select Committee^ Andhra Pradesh Municipality Bilh 1963, , op, cit, 
p. 33. 

Act of 1965, Section 1(3) 

Act of 1965, Section 28. 

38 Ibid., Section 29. 
w Act of 1965, Section 9, 
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of the Executive Committee is vested with 
veto powers.^® Provision is incorporated 
for payment of honorarium to the Chair- 
man."^ Seventhly, the rigour of the 
methods of control is reduced by altoge- 
ther eliminating the provision of super- 
session; and municipalities now could 
only be dissolved. Eightiy, on the finan- 
cial side, advertisement tax is introduced 
even in the Andhra area, and Octroi, toll 
tax and tax on motor vehicles are aboli- 
shed. But, compensation for the loss of 
income from toll tax and tax on motor 
vehicles is provided for.^^ Finally, the 
Government is vested with power to con- 
stitute water boards for local authorities 
to ensure water supply to the areas under 
the municipalities.^® 

It may now be relevant here to analyse 
the provisions which have affected the 
municipalities as they were in operation 
in two regions of the State consequent to 
the introduction of the Act. Both the 
Andhra and Telengana Municipalities 
have undergone quite a few changes. 

First, there are changes which are 
entirely new to both the regions such as 
the institutions of Aldermen, the Executive 
Committee, and the office of the Secre- 
tary. Secondly, there are certain aspects of 
municipal administration which were in 
operation in the Andhra region and which 
have now been extended to Telengana 
like the provision of the five year term of 
the Council. Thirdly, there are certain 
aspects of municipal administration which 
operated in Telengana before 1965, and 
which have been accepted under the new 
Act and extended to Andhra region, such 
as those relating to Town Planning. 
Fourthly, there are certain municipal 
institutions which were in operation in 
the Andhra region but which have now 
been abolished, like the ofiBce of the Com- 
missioner and supersession of munici- 
palities as a mode of State Control. Fifthly, 
there are certain sources of municipal 

20 Act of 1965, Section 47(1) (c). 

21 Ibid., Section 54. 

*2 Ibid., Section 123, 

n Ibid; Section 135 


finances which were in existence in the 
Telengana region but which have been 
abolished under the New Act, like Octroi. 
Finally, there are municipal institutions 
which are allowed to continue in their 
modified forms or designations. The 
position of the Chairman of the Telengana 
municipalities is very much modified 
(like that of Andhra though to a lesser 
degree) to the advantage of the Executive 
Committee. If the Council in both regions 
has emerged powerful, the Executive 
Ofiicer of Telengana after losing many 
of his powers continues as Secretary. 

The Andhra Pradesh Municipalities 
Act, 1965, was in force from 1965 to 
February, 1971. It was considered 
necessary by the Government to amend 
the Act to rectify some of the difficulties 
and defects experienced in the working of 
the Act. It may be mentioned here that 
there was no proper executive authority 
to implement the resolutions of the 
Council as the Executive Committee con- 
sisting the elected councillors was found 
to be quite ineffective to discharge the 
responsibilities entrusted to it under the 
Act. Further, the dovra-grading of the 
Commissioner as the Secretary has resul- 
ted in numerous deadlocks for want of 
authority on the part of the Secretary to 
tackle the problems that arose. Accord- 
ingly, the Act of 1965 was amended and 
came into force from February 1971. The 
Act of 1965 has thus been amended by 
the Andhra Pradesh Municipalites 
(Amendment) Act 1971. The amend- 
ment Act of 1971 has brought into force 
the following changes in the administra- 
tion of municipalities: 

(1) the Executive Committee has been 
abolished; 

(2) the Secretary is now designated 
as the Commissioner; and 

(4) the institution of Aldermen has 
been abolished. 
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Under the amended Act the position 
of the Chairman, it can be said, remained 
more or less the same, although the 
balance has slightly been tilted in the 
favour of the Commissioner, However, 
the Chairman continues to have his 
superior position by virtue of the follow- 
ing: 

(1) the Commissioner is placed under 
the administrative control of the 
Chairman for purposes of disci- 
pline and conduct;'^^^ 

(2) the Chairman is a member of the 
Contracts and Appointments 
Committees now revived under 
the amended Act; and 

(3) the appointment to the posts of 
Head Masters and Head Mist- 
resses shall be made by the Chair- 
man from a panel prepared by a 
committee of which the Chair- 
man is a member.^® 

The Commissioner seems to have 
gained more or less his old position and 
status, because as per the amended Act 
the Commissioner is the executive autho- 
rity to complement the resolution of the 
council and he is incharge of the muni- 
cipal office and can exercise all powers 
relating to collection of taxes^ fees, 
removal of encroachments, etc. The 


Act^s now specifically states that sub- 
ject to the restrictions and limitations 
imposed the exercise of the executive 
power is vested in the Commissioner, 
as under the 1920 Act the Commissioner 
continues to be a member of the Con- 
tracts and Appointments Committee. 

Thus, the amended Act provides for 
a new pattern which was existing under 
the 1965 Act, but which very nearly ap- 
proaches and resembles the pattern under 
the 1920 Act. With this difference that 
now the Chairman can in addition exer- 
cise administrative contol over the Com- 
missioner, and the Commissioner has 
almost the same position, prestige, 
powers and functions including that of 
coordination, except that he has to work 
under the broad administrative control of 
the Chairman. As to how harmonious 
the relations between the Chairman and 
Commissioner will be under this amended 
set up can only be judged after the muni- 
cipalities work with the new system for 
reasonable length of time. On the face 
of it appears that keeping the Commis- 
sioner under the administrative control of 
the Chairman does not appear to be an 
appropriate solution for some of the 
problems encountered because of the 
disharmonious relationship that existed 
between the Commissioner and the 
Chairman under the 1920 Act. 


Section 28(4), Amended Act of 1971. 
26 Section 34 of the Amended Act. 
Section 28(l)(c) 
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BUILDING 
RULES : 
THEIR 
NATURE 
AND 

PURPOSE 


G. B. KRISHNA RAO* 


*Si utere tuo, ut alienum non laedus’ 
(So use yours that you do not harm 
another). This principle has been accep- 
ted in every civilised society. It forms the 
basis for the development control (or 
exercise of ‘police powers’ in the context 
of urban growth). Control over land 
subdivision and building construction 
activity by local authority may appear to 
be an interference with the traditional 
property rights and individual liberties 
W such control is inevitable if chaotic 
growth of towns is to be avoided. 

Building bye-laws, zoning-laws, land 
subdivision regulations and statutory 
town planning schemes are tools through 
which ‘police powers’ are exercised. The 
primary purpose of these controls has 
been taken to be to promote the health, 
safety, morals and general welfare of 
community. 

Image of Building Rules 

By tradition, the administration of 
building rules in our urban areas has been 
the function of municipal bodies. The 
mention of building rules brings different 
images to different persons. To the 
citizen, it often symbolises a source of 
harassment and corruption; to the elected 
councillor it represents a cause for pres- 
sure by prospective voters to interfere 
with the enforcement of the rules by the 
executive wing; to the executive officer, it 
symbolises a cause for headache, and 
friction with elected members; to the 
building inspector, it sometimes stands 
for sources of additional income and in- 
fluence in the town; and, to the town 
planner it represents an ideal {viz., the 
orderly growth of towns). Thus in dis- 
cussing building rales, we are dealing 
with a very sensitive area of municipal 
administration. 


Contents and Procedures 

Building rules are usually framed by 
the State Government or local body under 

•Professor, School of Planning and Architeefnre, New Delhi. 
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the powers conferred by the municipal 
Act. If framed by the local body^ they 
do not come into force unless approved 
by Government. The drafts are publi- 
shed for public comments before being 
finalised. 

Building rules specify standards relat- 
ing to structural safety of building, inter- 
nal dimensions of rooms, light, venti- 
lation, open spaces to be left on plots 
around buildings, minimum standards for 
facilities like kitchen, latrine, bathroom 
and sanitation. Building rules are appli- 
cable to all sites within a municipal area. 
Under the municipal act, no party can 
make construction or reconstruction or 
addition or alteration to a building or 
compound wall or hut or make a material 
change in land use without applying in 
the prescribed manner and obtaining a 
licence from the municipal body, which 
takes into account the building rules and 
other statutory provisions while disposing 
of the building applications. In some cities, 
the executive oflScer of the local body has 
powers to pass final orders on the build- 
ing applications while elsewhere this 
power rests with a Standing Committee 
set up by the elected body. The Slate 
Town Planner (or, in some cases, the 
appropriate committee of the local body) 
has powers to grant exemption from the 
operation of building bye-laws in any 
cases of hardship. Any building cons- 
tructed without obtaining permission 
from the local body or in deviation 
from approved plans is treated as an un- 
authorised construction by the local body 
and appropriate action is taken against 
it through demolition or prosecution in a 
court or collection of a compounding fee. 

Objectives of Building Bye-Laws 

As mentioned earlier, the enforcement 
of building rules causes harassment and 
inconvenience to many. Delays in receipt 
of orders on building applications and 
corrupt practices are rampant. Can we 
manage without building rules ? An 
attempt will be made here to identify 
certain technical considerations which lie 


behind some of the provisions in building 
rules. It would be useful for a Housirfg 
Manager or a municipal officer in charge 
of this branch of activities to be aware ■of 
this so that he can enlighten the tenants 
and citizens in this regard and ensure 
that these rules arc not violated. Struc- 
tural dimensions for walls and founda- 
tions are specified in the frules so as to 
ensure the safety of the residents of the 
building. Minimum standards relating to 
side and rear open spaces are laid down 
in the rules so as to control the coverage 
in the interests of light and ventilation. 
Floor space indices and residential den- 
sities are also specified keeping in view 
the capacity of the infrastructure (like 
water supply, drainage mains for the 
area) and in the interests of light and 
ventilation. Height of building is regu- 
lated primarily on consideration of day- 
lighting for residents of the building and 
adjoining structures, fire-fighting require- 
ments, capacity of streets in front for 
handling traffic and infrastructure. Front 
open space, apart from ensuring privacy, 
ventilation for the residents, serves to 
enhance the aesthetics of the street 
picture and provides scope for future 
street-widening. Living rooms must 
comply with specified minimum dimen- 
sions so as to make them functional and 
healthy for human habitation. 

Thus the building rules serve a vital 
purpose. In fact, the growth of towns 
and cities in India during the course of 
this century has been influenced more by 
the enforcement of municipal building 
rules and through the activities of city 
improvement trusts than by the imple- 
mentation of master plans which are of a 
comparatively recent origin. The buiM-^ 
ing rules are useful as a tool for imple- 
menting certain policies of the Masf/f! 
Plan since, for example, density propos^^" 
in the Master Plan for build-up are^^ 
cannot be enforced unless incorporated m 
the building rules indirectly. 

To Cite an example, the Delhi Master 
Plan’s proposals for reduction of densities 
in old Delhi city have not been translated 
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into reality because they were not incor- 
porated in the building bye-iaws. 

Defects in Building Rules 

In spite of their obvious importance, 
most of the structural standards prescri- 
bed in these bye-laws are obsolete and 
uneconomical. In some cases, the building 
bye-laws, framed more than two decades 
ago, are still in vogue (e.g. Building Rules 
1942 of Madras). It looks absurd to 
control modern architectural design with 
these outdated bye-laws. For instance, 
these bye-laws often still prescribed a mini- 
mum height of 10 ft , for a living room 
while the said height is not considered 
absolutely necessary now-a-days. The 
minimum thickness for walls, as specified 
in the bye-lews, is quite uneconomical. 

To cite another example, Delhi is per- 
haps the only metropolis in the world 
which does not allow residential struc- 
tures to exceed 2| storeys in height with- 
in the municipal area except in certain 
specified location. This has resulted in 
an extensive sprawl of the metropolis. 

What is needed, therefore,' i? to frame 
new sets of bye-laws keeping in view 
modern architectural trends and stan- 
dards of public hygiene. The Indian 
Standards Institution (New Delhi) has 
published recently a National Building 
Code, which could be taken into consi- 
deration by local authorities in revising 
the bye-laws. 

The standards prescribed in the build- 
ing bye-laws become the maximum to be 
foSowed by the developers instead of 
being the minimum as these are intended 
to be. The standards in the bye-laws with 
regard to front, side and rear spaces are 
usually the same irrespective of the size 
of the plot. For instance, whether the plot 
is 1/12 of an acre or 1/2 an acre, the same 
10 ft., rear open space is normally 
required. Delhi and Bombay are two 
exceptions in this regard. The standards 
prescribed in building bye-laws are 


uniformly enforceable to all parts of the 
city irrespective of particular needs of any 
locality. This defect will evidently have 
to be overcome by framing zoning laws 
or statutory town-planning schemes for 
specific areas. An excellent device is the 
Bombay Development Control Rules 
which incorporates land-use proposals of 
Master Plan, zoning proposals, subdivi- 
sion, and building bye-laws. 

The standards laid down in the bye- 
laws are usually not tailored to suit the 
needs of lower income people, who consti- 
tute more than 80 per cent of the popu- 
lation of our cities and for whom survival 
rather than attainment of standards is the 
objective Local authorities should set 
apart some areas for low-income housing, 
wherein the standards laid down should 
be the minimum possible. Perhaps in 
some areas, it would suffice if the parties 
leave a specified percentage of plot as 
vacant and no other standards need be 
applied to such cases. For instance, pro- 
vision of a separate kitchen or bath room 
or side space could be dispensed with in 
such cases. The bye-laws do not facilitate 
construction of low housing, group hous- 
ing, high buildings and pre-fabricated 
housing. 

There is an increasing awareness in 
the developed countries that the bye-laws 
should contain standards which are more 
performance- oriented rather than speci- 
fication-oriented. There might be prac- 
tical difficulties in introducing this con- 
cept in a big way in the bye-laws of our 
cities but there should be scope for view- 
ing liberally any individual cases of ori- 
ginal design, which may not literally be 
in accordance with the standards of the 
bye-laws but is satisfactory from a perfor- 
mance point of view. There is often dual 
control exercised by the local body as 
well as improvement trust is some cities 
and the intending developers have to go 
through the ordeal of applying to both 
authorities for permission. The difficul- 
ties involved in this process are obvious 
and attempts should be made to remove 
these. 
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Ill large metropolitan areas, there is 
need for setting up an advisory 
committee consisting of eminent archi- 
tects or artists, and leading citizens 
of the city (much like the Royal Fine Arts 
Commission of London). The opinion 
of this committee could be obtained by 
the local body before passing final orders 


on applications for the erection of higl 
buildings, and developments in the vici- 
nity of monuments or historic squares- 
If the city is to be made beautiful, there 
should be imaginative building bye-laws 
which should also be enforced imagina- 
tively. 
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THE 

INDUSTRIAL 

DISPUTES 

ACT 

AND 

THE 


The question whether and to what 
extent the municipal employees are cove» 
red by the Industrial Disputes Act, still 
remains unsettled. The^ judiciary has 
been confronted with this issue on several 
occasions resulting in a number of rulings 
on the point; but an examination of the 
various judicial decisions would reveal 
that the judiciary has not been very con- 
sistent in interpreting the relevant provi- 
sions of the Act and some of the recent 
pronouncements have even left the posi- 
tion somewhat confused. It has been 
aptly observed by a former Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court that the judicial 
interpretations ‘'‘disclose a procrustean 
approach to the problem*'.^ An attempt 
is made in this article to examine the exist- 
ing situation in the light of the various 
judicial decisions on the point. 


MUNICIPAL 


Provisions of the Industrial Disputes Act 


EMPLOYEES 


M. K. BALACHANDRAN* 


In would be appropriate to consi- 
der briefly the various provisions of 
the Act which have a bearing upon the 
question. The Industrial Disputes Act 
19472 enacted by the Central Legis- 
lature^ to make provisions for the investi- 
gation settlement of industrial disputes and 
for certain other purposes mentioned 
therein. It lays down certain procedures for 
the prevention and settlement of industrial 
disputes by anyone or more of the methods 
provided in the Act v/z., negotiation, con- 
ciliation, arbitration and adjudication and 
provides for this purpose the machinery 
of Works Committee, Conciliation Officer, 
Board of Conciliation, Court of Inquiry, 
Labour Court, Industrial Tribunal and 
National Tribunal. Section 2 of the Act 


^Lecturer, Centre for Training and Research in Municipal Administration, IIPA, New Delhi. 

^ Mr. Justice Hldayatullah (as he then was) in A.LR. 1968 S.C. 554, p. 560 

® The Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 will be hereafter referred to as the Act in this article. 

® Under the Government of India Act, 1935, ‘Trade Unions, Industrial and Labour Disputes** 
was Included in the Concurrent List as item 29. The subject continues as Entry 22 of the Concur- 
rent List under the Constitution. Since the subject is under the Concurrent Li>t, both the Central 
Legislature as well as the State Legislatures have powers of legislation over it. In exercise of this 
power, some of the States have enacted separate legislations governing the subject, presumably to 
make the centra! legislation suitable to local conditions. 
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defines, inter alia, the expressions ^findns- 
trial dispute”^ ''industry”^, ^"'workman”^ 
and ^'employer’”^. The provisions of the 
Act can be invoiced only if the dispute in 
question is an ‘industrial dispute’’, the 
establishment in which the dispute arises 
is an ' Industry”, and the employees rais- 
ing the dispute are ‘‘workmen” as defined 
under the Act» 

The definition of the expression “em- 
ployer”^ in the Act clearly indicates that 
the policy of the Act is to include within 
its purview a local authority also, if it 
carries on an “industry” as defined under 
the Act, According to the definition, a 
local authority may become an “em- 
ployer” if it indulges in an activity which 
can be categorised as “industry” under 
the Act, and in that case, it may be invol- 
ved in an “industrial dispute” and would 
be covered by the provisions of 
the Act. The whole question, therefore, 
whether a local authority would come 
under the purview of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Act or not would depend upon the 
meaning given to the definition of the 
expression “industry” under the Act. 

What is an ' 'Industry'' ? 

The statutory definition of “industry” 
has been given different interpretations at 
different times by the judiciary at various 
levels.® This was natural because the defi- 
nition has been worded widely, leaving a 
wide scope for judicial interpretation. 
According to the definition, “industry” 
means “any business, trade, undertaking, 
manufacture or calling of employers and 


inlcudes any calling, service, employment, 
handicraft or industrial occupation or 
avocation of workmen”. In one of the 
earlier cases^® it was pointed out by the 
Court that in the definition, while the 
word industrial was used to qualify the 
words ‘‘occupation or avocation of work- 
men”, it was not used to qualify the 
words “any calling service, employment 
or handicraft of workmen” or the terms 
“business, trade, undertaking, manufac- 
ture or calling of employers” and there- 
fore any undertaking and any service or 
employment of workmen in such an 
undertaking would be an industry. 

Conservancy Department— -An "Industry*' 

The Court, in this case, was confron- 
ted with the question whether the conser- 
vancy department of the Budge Budge 
Municipality was an “industry” and whe- 
ther the dispute between the employees 
and the Municipality in that department 
was an “industrial dispute” as defined 
under the Act. The dispute arose when the 
Head Clerk and a Sanitary Inspector of the 
Municipality were dismissed by the Chair- 
man as provided under the Bengal Muni- 
cipal Act, 1932. The Industrial Tribu- 
nal to which the propriety of the dismis- 
sal was referred to by the Government, 
gave an award directing the Municipality 
to reinstate the dismissed employees on 
the ground that the dismissal was a case 
of victimisation. Aggrieved by the award, 
the Municipality took the matter before 
the High Court questioning its validity 
mainly on two grounds, viz,, (i) that the 
Act was not applicable to the dispute in 


A Section 2 (k). 

^ Section 2 (j). 

® Section 2 (s). » 

^ Section 2 (g). 

® Section 2 (g) : “employer” means— (i) (ii) in relation to an industry carried on by or on 

behalf of a local authority, the chief executive officer of that authority. 

® Compare, for instance, the decision of the Hospital Mazdoor Sabha Case ( AJ.R, I960 S.C. 610) 
with that of the Safdarjung Hospital Case (A.l.R. 1970 S.C. 1407} and also the decisions of the 
Nagpur Corporation Case (AJ.R. 1960 S. C. 675) with that of the Ambala Cantnonment Board 
Case (AJ.R. 1961 Punj. 416). These cases are discussed below in detail. 

UJ Municipal Commissioner of Budge Budge Municipality v. P. R, Mukherjee and another (A.l.R, 
1950 Cab 457). 
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question as the Municipality was not 
engaged in any “industry’’ as defined under 
the Act, and (U) that the Act was ultra 
vires in as much as it allowed the tribunal 
to reinstate the employees and to that 
extent trenched on the powers of the 
Chairman to appoint and dismiss ^the 
employees under the Bengal Municipal 
Act. 

Regarding the latter point, the Muni- 
cipality contended that “the powers of a 
municipality’’ ^ as a state subject to be 
dealt with exclusively by the^ State legis- 
latures and since the Industrial Disputes 
Act which was a Central Act, interferred 
with those powers, it was invalid. The 
Court rejected this contention and held 
the Act valid on the ground that the pith 
and substance of the Act was “industrial 
and labour disputes’' on which the Cen- 
tral Legislature had the power to legislate, 
and not the “powers of a municipality”, 
and that the trespass or invasion was 
merely incidental. 

As regards the major contention that 
the Act did not apply to municipal bodies, 
the Court held : 

“A municipality carries on an under- 
taking or undertakings and, therefore, 
its employees must be regarded as 
being employed in industry and, there- 
fore, the Industrial Disputes Act can 
apply to disputes between such em- 
ployees and the municipality”/^ 

The Supreme Court, on appeal, con- 
firmed the decision of the High Court 
and observed : 

“Having regard to the definition 
found in our Act, the aim or objective 
that the Legislature had in view, and 
the nature, variety and range of dis- 
putes that occur between employees 
and employers, we are forced to the 
conclusion that the definition in our 


Act includes also disputes that might 
arise between Municipalities and their 
employees in branches of work that can 
be said to be analogous to the carry- 
ing out of a trade or buniness”.^^ 

It may be mentioned here that the 
High Court had not made it clear whether 
all the activities of a municipality would 
be covered by the definition of “industry” 
and whether the Act would be appli- 
cable to all the employees of a muni- 
cipality irrespective of the departments in 
which they were employed. The position, 
however, was clarified by the Supreme 
Court by holding that only such activities 
of municipalities which could be said to 
be analogous to trade or business would 
be “industry” within the meaning of the 
definition. The Court has correctly point- 
ed out that some of the functions of the 
municipality might appertain to and par- 
take the nature of an “industry”, while 
others might not. 

The Supreme Court pointed out that 
the inclusion of the word “undertaking” 
in the definition along with the words 
“business or trade” would clearly show 
that “undertaking” should be construed 
to mean something different from what 
was ordinarily understood by “business 
or trade”. The definition, therefore, 
“apparently intended to include within 
its scope what might not strictly be called 
a trade or business venture”.^® This 
meant that for an activity to be an 
“industry” it was not necessary that it 
must be carried on by private enterprise 
or must be commercial or result in profit; 
nor was it essential that the activity must 
be strictly trade or business. 1 1 was suffi- 
cient if the activity was analogous to the 
carrying on of a trade or business and 
involved the cooperation between em- 
ployers and employees. Applying these 
tests and giving the word “undertaking” 
a wider import, the court held that the 


^^MmkipalCommissionerof Budge Budge Municipaliy % P^R, Mukherjee and another, op. cit., 
460. 

i). N. Banerjl v. P. i?, Mukherjee, A.I.R, 1953 S.C. 58, p. 63. 

61, 
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conservancy service of the municipality 
was an ''industry” as it was an "under- 
taking” analogous to business or trade. 
These tests were accepted as correct by 
the Court in later decisions. 

Electricity Department — An ^'Industry” 

The decision in BanerjTs Case was 
affirmed in Baroda Borough Municipality 
V. Its Workmen , where the employees 
in the electricity department of the 
Baroda Borough Municipality claimed 
bonus. The Court cited with approval 
the ruling in BanerjTs case and held the 
electricity undertaking of the municipality 
to be an "industry” and the dispute to be 
an "industrial dispute”. 

Hospital-^-An Indus try"" 

Still later in State of Bombay v. 
Hospital Mazdoor Sabha,^^ hospitals run 
by government were held to be covered 
by the definition of "industry”. Here the 
court held that the second part of the 
definition contained an extension of the 
first part by including other items of in- 
dustry.^'^ At the same time it was felt that 
line should be drawn in a fair and just 
manner so as to exclude some callings, ser- 
vices or undertakings or otherwise all 
services and callings would come within 
the purview of the definition which could 
never be the intention of the legislature. 
Thus the regal or sovereign functions of 
the government were held to fall outside 


the scope of the definition, while other 
activities undertaken by the government, 
even in the interests of socio-economic 
progress of the country, were held to be 
covered by it. The reasoning of the court 
in holding that the hospital run by the 
State of Bombay was an industry was that 
if an activity of like nature would be an 
"undertaking if it was carried on by 
a private person or group of persons, then 
it would nevertheless be an "undertaking” 
if it was carried on by the government.^® 

In support of this, it was pointed out 
that the addition of the entry "Service in 
hospitals” in the First Schedule to the 
Act“® clearly indicated the legislature’s 
intention to include hospitals also under 
the definition of "industry”. On these 
grounds, the Court held that the running 
of the hospitals by the government 
amounted to an "undertaking” under 
Section 2(j) of the Act. 

Even though the Hospital Mazdoor 
Sabha Case related to a hospital run by 
government, it can be inferred from some 
of the observations of the Court that the 
same principles would apply in the case of 
hospitals run by local authorities also. In 
fact this case was followed in Sirur Muni- 
cipality v. Its Woikmen^^, where the maid 
servant and the nurse working in the dis- 
pensary run by the municipality were heW 
to be covered by the Act. The Court went 
to the other extreme by holding that all 


w A.I.K. 1957 s.c. no. 

^5 lb!d„ p. 1 13. 

w A.LR. 1960 S.C. 610. 

17 ‘‘Section 2 (j) does not define industry in the usual manner by prescribing what It means; the 
first clause of the definition gives the statutory meaning of industry and the second clause deliberately 
refers to several other items of industry and brings them in the definition in an inclusive way.” Ibid.^ 
p. 614. 

An "‘undertaking” was held to be "an activity systematically or habitually undertaken for the 
production or distribution of goods or for the rendering of material services to the community at 
large or a part of such community with the help of employees”. Ibid., p, 616. 

Ibid,, p. 616. 

2® The First Schedule to the Act gives a list of "Industries which may be declared to be public 
utility services under sub-clause (vi) of clause (n) of Section 2.” The item viz. "Services in hospitals 
and dispensaries” was added to the list by Act No. 36 of 1956. 

1960 II LIJ 657 (High Court of Bombay). 
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the employees of the municipality would 
be covered by the Act since ‘‘they belong 
to the integrated activities and are not 
solely and exclusively confined to any one 
department for all the time of their servi- 

General Administration Department — A n 
"""Industry 

It may be noticed that by the above 
decisions the Court was trying to establish 
that certain activities of the municipali- 
ties would come under the term “under- 
taking” used in the definition of “indus- 
try”. This was made possible by giving 
the word “undertaking” an extended 
meaning as pointed out before. But in 
the Nagpur Corporation Case^^, the Court 
went a step further and observed that 
even if the word “undertaking” was ab- 
sent in the definition of “industry”, the 
municipal activity would still be covered 
by the definition. 

In this case, the Court was called upon 
to interpret the definition of “industry” 
under Section 2(14) of the C. P. and 
Berar Industrial Disputes and Settlement 
Act, 1 947 so as to determine whether and 
how far the activities of the Corporation 
of the City of Nagpur would come under 
the purview of that Act. The case arose 
out of a dispute between the Corporation 
and its employees in various departments 
in respect of wage scales, gratuity, provi- 
dent fund, house rent, confirmation allow- 
ance etc. The Industrial Court to which 
the matter was referred to by the govern- 
ment, held that the Corporation and its 
various departments were an “industry” 


as defined under the Act. The contention 
of the Corporation before the High 
Court that it was not an “industry” was 
rejected. The matter was, therefore, 
brought before the Supreme Court. 

Under the C. P. and Berar Act, “in- 
dustry” was defined slightly differently 
from that under the Central Act,^^ Here 
the word “undertaking” was used in a 
limited sense, qualified by the words 
“manufacturing or mining” and as such 
could not be interpreted to include muni- 
cipal activities. It was to be examined, 
therefore, whether the other words such 
as business, trade, calling etc. used in the 
definition would cover it. The court 
observed that the Section should not be 
confined to trade or business or activities 
analogous to trade or business and held 
that construed in that sense, the definition 
would cover municipal activity also^®. As 
in Hospital Mazdoor Sabha Case, a dis- 
tinction was drawn between the regal and 
municipal functions of the Corporation 
and the latter was held to be analogous to 
“trade or business”. 

The following principles were laid 
down by the Court : 

(/) If a service rendered by an indi- 
vidual or a private person would 
be an industry, it would continue 
to be so in the hands of a Cor- 
poration. 

(ii) If a service rendered by a Cor- 
poration would be an industry 
the employees in the department 
connected with that service, whe- 
ther financial, administrative or 


1960 II LU 657, op. ciL, p. 663. 

The Corpomtmn of the City of Nagpur v. Its Employees, A.I.R. 1960 S.C. 675; decided on 
10th Fehruary I960. 

Section 2(14) of the C. P. and Berar Industrial Disputes and Settlement Act, 1947, defined 
'^industry’ to include : 

any business, trade, manufacturing or mining undertaking or calling of employers, 

{b) any calling, service, employment, handicraft or industrial occupation or avocation of 
employees, and 

ic) any branch of an industry or a group of industries.’^ 

According to the Court, the regal functions should be confined to legislative power, administra- 
tton of law and judicial power. 
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executive, would also come under 
the purview of the Act. 

(Ui) If a department of a municipality 
discharged many functions some 
pertaining to industry as defined 
ill the Act, and other non-indus- 
trial activities, the predominant 
functions of the department 
would be the criterion for the 
purposes of the Act. 

Applying these principles, as many as 
eighteen departments^^ including the 
Tax, Assessment, Enforcement and even 
the General Administration Department 
(coordinating the functions of all other 
departments) of the Corporation were 
held to be covered by the definition of 
‘industry” under the Act in question. 

Octroi Department — An ^^Industry^" 

The decision in the Corporation Case 
was relied upon in Municipality v. 

Its Workmen^’^ where the octroi depart- 
ment of the municipality was held to be 
an ‘industry”. 

Similarly in Municipal Committee, Rai- 
kot V. Ram Lai Jain^^ the Court rejected 
the contention of the Municipality that the 
work of the octroi department would be 
more in the nature of the exercise of a 
regal function and as such should be ex- 
cluded from the scope of the definition. 
Mr. Justice A. N. Grover speaking for 
the Court observed : 

‘Tf a municipality or municipal cor- 
poration has to collect taxes and fees 
to enable it to discharge its statutory 
functions, which are wholly or predo- 
minantly covered by the definition of 


industry, it would not be logical to 
exclude the tax department from that 
definition”/^ 

This view according to the learned 
Judge was perfectly in consonance with 
what had been laid down in BamrjVs 

Case.^® 

Administration Department--Not An 
dustry'^ 

But the judgment pronounced by 
Falshaw T of the Punjab High Court in 
Cantonment Boards Ambala Cantonment 
V. State of Panjab^^ stands distinct from 
these decisions. Here the question to be 
decided was whether the dispute between 
the Cantonment Board and its employees 
was an ‘‘industrial dispute” or not. Rely- 
ing on BanerjVs Case, the Court pointed 
out that in determining the question it was 
necessary to see whether the employees 
involved in the dispute were employed “in 
a branch of Board’s activities which is of 
an industrial nature”. The court catego- 
rically declared that the administrative 
staff of the Board could never be held to 
be employed in such a branch or depart- 
ment. 

The following observation of Mr. 
Justice Falshaw is highly illuminating and 
indeed thought-provoking : 

“If the legislature wished to make all 
employees of local bodies, and indeed 
all government servants, “workmen” 
for the purposes of the Act, it would 
be a perfectly simple matter to do so, 
by suitably amending the definition 
contained in Section 2; but as it is, 
the definition of an employee in rela- 
tion to local body clearly refers only 


^6 A. I. R. 1960 S. C. 675. 

I960 II LLJ 459 (Industrial Tribunal, Maharashtra). 

28 1965 1 LLJ 652 (High Court of Punjab), 

29J6/i,,p. 655, 

^ It may be pointed out here that Mr, Justice A. N. Grover was one of the members of the 
Supreme Court Bench which has recently held that hospitals run by government would not be covered 
by the definition of “industry”. See the Safdarjung Hospital Case (A. L R. 1970, S,C. 1407). 

31 A. I, R. 1961 Punj. 416 (High Court of Punjab,) 
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to an industry carried on by or on 
behalf of that local body, and for the 
purpose of deciding whether indus- 
trial dispute exists between any emplo- 
yee of a local body and the body, it 
is necessary to separate the industrial 
or quasi-industrial activities carried 
Oil by the local body from its activi- 
ties which have no connection with 
industry even remotely. . 

Surprisingly enough, the learned 
Judge made no reference to the Supreme 
Court’s ruling in the Nagpur Corporation 
Case, where even the general administra- 
tion department of the Corporation was 
held to be an '"industry”.^'* 

The Nagpur Corporation Case--^'Unfor- 
tunate*" 

However, the decision in the Corpora- 
tion Case was found to be “unfortunate” 
by a later bench of the Supreme Court 
in the Madras Gymkhana Club Case.®^ 
In this case the Court held that for 
an activity to be an industry, it must bear 
the definite character of trade or business 
or manufacture or calling or must be 
capable of being described as an under- 
taking in material goods or material ser- 
vices. An undertaking, according to the 
Court, must be defined as “any businesss 
or any work or project which one enga- 
ges in or attempts as an enterprise ana- 
logous to business or trade.”^® This, the 
the Court said, was the test laid down in 
BmerjTs Case and followed in the Baroda 
Borough Municipality Case and *Tts ex- 
tension in the Corporation Case was 


unfortunate and contradicted the earlier 

cases”.®® 

The Court, however, observed that 
government and local authorities also did 
act as private individuals and the policy 
of the Act was to put government and 
local authorities at par with private indi- 
viduals. But government could not be 
regarded as an employer within the Act, 
“if the operations are governmental or 
administrative in character”. The local 
authorities also could not be regarded as 
“industry” unless they produce material 
goods or render material services and do 
not share by delegation in governmental 
functions or functions incidental there- 
to”.®^ It can be inferred from this obser- 
vation that the local authorities can be 
regarded as “industry” if they produce 
material goods or render material services. 

Now, what are material services ? The 
Court did not explain this in the Gymkha- 
na Club Case; but in a subsequent Case 
viz., the Safdarjung Hospital Case®®, the 
Court held : 

“Material services involve an activity 
carried on through cooperation bet- 
ween employees and employers to pro- 
vide the community with the use of 
something such as electric power, 
water, transportation, mail delivery, 
telephones and the like.”®® 

Hospital— Not An Industry"^ 

Here, the question that again came up 
for decision was whether a hospital could 


A, L R. 1961 Punj. 416, op, cit, p. 421. 

The judgment in the Nagpur Corporation Cast was delivered on 10th February 1960andwas 
puWished in A. L R. 1960 S. C. 675 (July issue), while the instant case was decided on 12th September 

The Secretary^ Madras Gymkhana Club Employees Uniou v. The Management of the Gymkhana 
Club A.I.R. 1968 S.C. 554. 

^»/d/W.,p. 563. 

Ibid, 

Ibid. 

^ The Management of Safdarjung Hospital v. Kuldip Singh Sethi (A. I. R. 1970 S. C. 1407), 
The bench was constituted by Hidayatullah CJ., Shah, Hegde, Grover, Ray and Dua JJ. 

1413 . 
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be regarded as m ^1ndmt^y^^ The Sup- 
reme Court had observed in the Gymkha* 
na Club Case^® that the Hospital Mazdoor 
Sabha Case"^^ was one which may be 
said to be on the verge” and that “there 
are reasons to think that it took the ex- 
treme view of an industry”.'-^" This obiter 
dicta formed the basis of an attack by the 
Management of the hospitals in this case 
on the" former ruling of the Hospital Maz- 
door Sabha Case that a hospital run by 
government was an “industry”- The em- 
ployees relied upon the amendment of the 
Industrial Disputes Act by which “Services 
in hospitals and dispensaries” had been 
added to the First Schedule to the Act as 
one of the industries which might be dec- 
lared to be public utility services. They 
argued that this was a legislative determi- 
nation of the question whether the hospital 
was an industry or not. 

Rejecting the contention of the em- 
ployees, the Court held that what could 
be declared to be a public utility service 
had to be an “industry” in the first place. 
The reasoning of this decision was mainly 
based on Section 40 of the Act^®, which 
empowered the governments to add to the 
Schedule any “industry” by notification. 
The Court pointed out that this provision 
did not authorise the governments to 
issue notifications in respect of enterprises 
which were not industries to start with. 
They must first be demonstrated to be 
industries and then the notification would 
apply to them. “To hold otherwise would 
largely render useless all the definitions in 
the Act regarding industry, industrial 


disputes etc. in relation to the scheduled 

items”*^^ 

The Hospital Mazdoor Sabha Case — ^'Not 

Justified''' 

Refearing to the Hospital Mazdoor 
Sabha Case the Court observed: 

“We may say at once that if a hospital 
nursing home or dispensary is run as a 
business in a commercial way there 
may be found elements of an indus- 
try’ there. Then the hospital is more 
than a place where persons can get 
treated for this ailment. It becomes a 
business.”"^^ 

Since the Safdarjung Hospital “is not 
embarked on an economic activity which 
can^ be said to be analogous to trade or 
business” and since “there is no evidence 
that it is more than a place where persons 
can get treated”,^® it was held to be not 
an “industry”. The Court concluded by 
observing : “In our judgment the Hospital 
Mazdoor Sabha Case took an extreme 
view of the matter which was not justi- 
fied”^^. 

Analysis of the Decisions 

From the above decisions it is clear 
that the courts have not been taking a 
consistent approach in interpreting the 
definition of “industry”, in its application 
to municipal activities. While the Nagpur 
Corporation Case took an extreme view 
by including even the general administra- 
tion department under “industry”, the 


^0 A. I. R. 1968 S. a 554. 

« A. L R. 1960 S. C. 610. 

A. h R, 1968 S. C. 554, p. 656. 

42 S. 40. Power to amend schedules. 

(!) The appropriate Goverrmenl may, if it is of opinion that it is expedient or necessary in the 
public interest so to do, by notification in the official Gazette, add to the First Schedule 
any industry, and on any such notification being issued, the First Schedule shall be deemed 
to be amended accordingly. 

44 A. I. R. 1970 S. C. 1407. 

1414. 

4e/diU,p. 1416. 

47/Mdf.,p. 1415. 
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Safdarjmg Hospital Case denied its appli- 
cation even to hospitals run by govern- 
ment (and by implication to those run by 
local aiithorities also). There is nothing 
wrong in the rulings in the Banerji Case 
and the Baroda Borough Municipality Case 
where the Court has held that the activi- 
ties of the ffiimicipality which are analo- 
gous to business or trade would be cover- 
ed by the definition of ‘industry”. The 
decision in the Hospital Mazdoor Sabha 
Case also stands to reason, because when 
the legislature by an amendment has in- 
cluded “services in hospitals” under the 
schedule of industries (emphasis added) 
to be notified as public utility services, 
the legislative intent cannot be said to be 
otherwise. It is true that Section 40 of 
the Act does not authorise the govern- 
ment to convert a non-industrial activity 
to an “industry” by a mere notification. 
What has to be included by notification 
should necessarily be an “industry” in the 
first place. But a notification of the 
government should be differentiated from 
an amendment of the legislature indicat- 
ing its intent to include an item as “in- 
dustry”. Of course, the legislature also 
cannot include by an amendment, an item 
which does not fit in within the definition 
of “industry”. But in border-line cases if 
the legislative intent is clear then there is 
no justification in holding a different view. 
For instance “services in hospitals” is an 
activity that does stand the tests of an 
“industry” as laid down even in the 
Safdarjung Hospital Case where the Court 
has held that to be an “industry” an 
activity should be “an undertaking result- 
ing in material goods or material servi- 
Could it be forcefully argued that 
a hospital run by the government or a 
local authority does not provide material 
services ? If that is the case, and if profit 
motive is not a sine qua non of an “indus- 
try”, a private nursing home cannot be 
considered to be different from a govern- 
ment hospital. It is submitted with res- 
pect that the observation of the Court in 
the Safdarjung Hospital Case that to be an 
industry ^‘the hospital should be more 


than a place where persons can get treated 
for their ailment” does not fully clarify 
the position. Further, when the conser- 
vancy department of a local authority can 
be held to be an “undertaking” providing 
“material services” to the community, 
there is no justification in keeping the 
hospitals out of it. 

However, it is the extension of the 
principle of the Banerji Case in the Nag- 
pur Corporation Case that has created 
some problems. Here the Court held even 
the general administration department of 
the municipality to be an “industry”, on 
the ground that “integrated activities of 
a municipality cannot be separated, to 
take in some under the definition of in- 
dustry and exclude others from it”. But, 
at the same time, the Court was careful 
enough to exclude “regal or sovereign 
functions” from it. And yet the Taxation, 
Assessment and Enforcement departments 
of the Corporation which are normally 
considered to be performing regal func- 
tions have been held to be coming within 
the defitition of “industry”. It is submit- 
ted that there is not much justification in 
including the governmental and adminis- 
trative functions of the local authorities 
under the category of “industry” when 
similar functions of the state and central 
governments are not ordinarily covered by 
it. And the legislative intent is also very 
clear on this point when it defines the 
term “employer” by which the applicabi- 
lity of the Act in respect of a local autho- 
rity is restricted only insofar as it carries 
on an “industry”. As observed by 
Falshaw J., if the legislative intent was to 
include all employees of local bodies under 
the purview of the Act it would have been 
possible for the legislature to do so in a 
clear manner. But as the provisions stand 
at present, the industrial and quasi-indus- 
trial activities of the municipal authorities 
should be separated from those which 
have no connection with “industry” even 
remotely. The government or local autho- 
rity cannot be regarded as an “employer” 
within the meaning of the Act if the 
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operations are governmental or adminis- 
trative in character. 

Conclusion 

In view of the Supreme Court deci- 
sions in the Gymkhana Club Case and the 
Safdarjung Hospital Case, some of the 
activities of the municipalities are likely to 
be excluded from the purview of the Act; 
but since municipalities are also engaged 
in various activities which provide the 
community with “material services” such 
specific activities would still be covered by 
the Act. The situation, of course, remains 
fluid and it will be for a future court to 


determine which of those activities would 
come under the purview of the Act and 
which would not. It may, however, be 
suggested that a decision in this regard 
should be based on the nature of such 
activities. Broadly speaking, municipal 
activities can be categorised into regal or 
governmental functions, management of 
certain activities which are classified as 
public utility services, and undertakings 
(other than public utility services) which 
are analogous to trade or business. While 
the first category should be completely 
excluded from the purview of the Act, 
there is no justification in excluding the 
other two categories from its application. 
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JUDICIAL DECISIONS 


Supersession 

The Calcutta High Court by its order 
dated August 9, 1972 has upheld the 
supersession of the Corporation of 
Calcutta by the State of West Bengal. 
The court held that the ordinance delet- 
ing the proviso to Section 47 of the 
Calcutta Municipal Act dispensing with 
the service of notice was valid and was 
not a mala fide exercise of power. 

The government had issued an ordi- 
nance deleting the provision in the Muni- 
cipal Act of giving notice to the Corpo- 
ration for submission of any representa- 
tion before any order of supersession was 
passed. This was followed by another 
ordinance superseding the Corporation. 
The act of supersession was later on vali- 
dated by the legislature by passing the 
Calcutta Municipal Amendment Act 
1972 . 

The petitioners contended that the act 
of supersession was mala fide because it 
was taken by the government with a view 
to ousting the United Front representa- 
tives who had constituted the majority 
in the Corporation. They also argued 
that the reasons given in the order were 
vague, that the Corporation had not 
defaulted in any manner, that no grounds 
subsisted for supersession, that the motive 
was political and that no circumstances 
existed for the promulgation of the ordi- 
nance, when the legislature was soon to 
meet. It was also pointed out that while 
three grounds were stated in the notice, 
reasons were given only for two. 

The Advocate-General appearing for 
the state contended that the decision to 
pass the ordinance dispensing with the 
service of notice was taken by the cabi- 
net with a view to avoid unnecessary 
delay. He also argued that the Court 


did not have the power to examine 
the questions as to w'hether any 
circumstances existed for promulgating 
the ordinance, nor could they deal with 
the question of mala fide or colourable 
exercise of powers in passing the ordi- 
nance. The Governor when passing the 
ordinance under Article 213 had acted 
on the advice of the Council of Ministers 
and there was a constitutional bar to a 
court inquiring into what advice was 
tendered. In any case, defects, if any 
had been validated by subsequent legis- 
lations. He pointed out that the govern- 
ment could have superseded the Corpo- 
ration on grounds of incompetence, 
default or exceeding its powers, or on 
any one of the reasons stated in the order 
of supersession. He further argued that 
the state government had acted properly 
in declaring the Corporation to be incom- 
petent and to be in default and to have 
exceeded its powers. There was no ques- 
tion of violating the principles of natural 
justice and the argument that S. 47 (c) of 
the Municipal Act without the proviso, 
conferred arbitrary and naked powers 
without any guideline was unsound. 
Regarding the last point raised by the 
petitioner, the Advocate-General pointed 
out that although three grounds had been 
mentioned for passing the order, if it 
appeared that any one of them was non- 
existent or could not be sustained the 
order would still be valid if the court was 
satisfied that the authorities in any event 
would have passed the order. 

The court accepted the contentions of 
the Advocate General and held that the 
government had not acted wrongly in 
declaring the corporations incompetent. 
There was no question of any violation of 
the principles of national justice. The 
affidavit filed by the Minister-in-charge of 
Local Self-Government showed that 
grounds existed for supersession, and the 
cabinet had fully considered them. 
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Disconnection of Water Supply 

The Bombay Hi^’h Court, in July 1972 
has held that the Municipality had no 
right to withhold water supply, once the 
citizens complied with the conditions of 
payment of charges provided by munici- 
pal rules and regulations. The court was 
deciding on a second appeal filed by the 
Ambernath Municipal Council against 
the respondent, the owner of a small 
house within the municipal limits. The 
respondent in this appeal had a water 
connection and in January 1964 since the 
meter showed excessive rate, the same 
was removed by the Council at his re- 
quest. Since it took some time to get 
the meter repaired, he requested the 
Council to stop the supply of water. In 
December, 1964 when he received the 
meter after repair, he applied to the 
Council to restore the water supply, but 
the Council refused. Aggrieved by this 
ref^usal, he filed a suit in the Civil Court 
for restoring the water supply. The trial 
Court decreed the suit and on appeal by 
the Council, the District Court confirmed 
the decree. 

The Council preferred a second appeal 
before the High Court. The High Court 
rejected the contentions of the Council 
and granted an injunction to restrain the 
Council from withholding the water 
supply. 

Surcharge on Bill-Collectors 

The Madras High Court, by a ruling 
given in September, 1972 has allowed a 
batch of petitions raising the question 
whether a municipal commissioner has 
power under the District Municipalities 
Act to order a surcharge on a municipal 
servant for alleged loss caused to the 
municipality on account of inaction or 
negligence. The petitioners were bill 
collectors in Salem Municipality and the 
charge against them was that they did 
not collect the tax due to the municipa- 
lity and thereby caused loss to the muni- 
cipality. They were called upon to 


explain, but their explanations were reject- 
ed and the commissioner passed orders for 
recovering certain amounts from their 
salary. ^ The petitioners contended that 
the action taken against them was with- 
out jurisdiction. The court accepted this 
contention and quashed the impugned 
order of the Commissioi er. 

Contract 

Mr. Justice Krishna Rao of the High 
Court of Andhra Pradesh, by a judgment 
delivered on February 2, 1971 (reported 
in A.LR. 1972 A. F. 299) has held that 
the contract for the collection and appro- 
priation of pig-dung in the municipal 
area, entered into between the Markapur 
Municipality and a contractor was in the 
the nature of a sale of future contingent 
goods (within Section 6 (2) of the Sale of 
Goods Act) and that where the pig- 
owners removed the dung as of right 
leaving nothing for the contractor to 
collect, the contract became impossible of 
performance and therefore the contractor 
was discharged of his obligation under 
the contract to pay the amount of the 
contract. The Markapur Municipality, 
the appellant in this case, through an 
open auction, had given the right to 
collect and appropriate the pig dung in 
the municipal area to the defendant, who 
was the highest bidder at the auction. 
The defendant, the contractor, paid the 
advance and executed an agreement for 
the balance amount. Since he failed to 
pay the balance amount, the municipality 
filed a suit against him. The suit was 
contested on the ground that the owners 
of the pigs prevented the contractor from 
collecting the dung and as such the con- 
tract became impossible of performance. 
The trial court accepted this contention 
and dismissed the suit. Aggrieved by 
this decision, the municipality appealed 
to the High Court. 

The High Court after examining the 
relevant provisions of the Andhra Pradesh 
Municipalities Act, held that the transac- 
tion in the present case was in the nature 
of a sale of future contingent goods for 
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the reason that the pigs were not owned 
by the municipality. The dong became 
the property of the municipality under 
S 38 of the Act, only when it was not 
removed by the pig-owners and was 
collected by the municipality. Where the 
municipality, instead of collecting Che 
dung itself, sold the right to collect and 
remove it, it was a sale of future contin- 
gent goods. Where the pig-owners remo- 
ved the dung as of right and nothing was 
left for the contractor to collect, the con- 
tract became impossible of performance 
as the goods did not come into existence 
and did not become ascertained goods in 
a deliverable state (within S. 23 of the Sale 
of Goods Act.)* The contract therefore, 
became impossible of performance as the 
goods never came into existence. The 
court held that the contractor, in such a 
case, could not be compelled to pay the 
price of the dung. 

Resignation and Withdrawal 

The High Court of Himachal Pradesh 
has recently held (decided on May 1 2, 
1972; reported in A J.R. 1972 H.P. 105) 
that the resignation of a member of a 
municipal committee constituted under 
the Himachal Pradesh Municipal Act, 
1968 would take effect only after it had 
been accepted by the state government. 
Here one of the members of the Munici- 
pal Committee, Rampur had submitted 
his resignation from the membership of 
the Committee by a letter dated December 
29, 1969 addressed to the Deputy Com- 
missioner. On March 17, 1970 (after the 
expiry of more than sixty days) he wrote 
to the Deputy Commissioner withdrawing 
his resignation. The Municipal Com- 
mittee wrote to the Deputy Commissioner 


that the notice of withdrawal was barred 
by time in as much as it had not been 
submitted within 15 days of the receipt 
of the application intimating the desire 
to resign office and that the resignation 
should be deemed to have been accepted 
by the government. The state govern- 
ment, however, took the stand that since 
the member had withdrawn his resignation 
before it was accepted, he continued to 
be a member of the Committee. Aggrie- 
ved by this, the Committee applied for 
relief under Art. 226 of the Constitution. 

The High Court, after examining S. 14 
of the Himachal Pradesh Municipal Act, 
pointed out that the principle underlying 
the provision was that no member of the 
Municipal Committee could vacate office 
at will and that before he could be relie- 
ved of the responsibilities of office, his 
resignation must be accepted by the state 
government. The member was entitled 
as of right to withdraw the resignation 
within 15 days of its receipt by the 
Deputy Commissioner and no discretion 
vested in the Deputy Commissioner or 
the state government in that matter. 
After the expiry of 15 days, however, the 
state government was entitled to consi- 
der the application to resign and to 
accept the resignation. If the resig- 
nation was accepted, it should be 
notified within 60 days as provided 
under the Act. The court held that this 
requirement was mandatory and that the 
language of the provision indicated that 
the resignation could not be accepted after 
a period of sixty days. Since the govern- 
ment did not notify the resignation with- 
in the stipulated period, the court held 
that the respondent would continue to be 
a member of the Municipal Committee, 
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URBAN NEWS 


UNION GOVERNMENT 

Inaugurating a two day conference of 
State Ministers of Housing and Urban 
Development, Shri Uma Shanker Dikshit, 
Union Minister, of Works and Housing 
called for a radical change in the basic 
approach to the problem of housing by 
the Plamiing Commission and the 
national leadership. He further said that 
one of the reasons for the tremendous 
housing shortage was the low priority 
assigned to housing in earlier plans. The 
conference was convened for and ex- 
change of ideas between the Centre and 
the State Ministers of housing on the 
approach to be adopted in the Fifth Plan 
and to evolve a coordinated plan of 
action. 

Jit «C * ♦ 

While inaugurating the first conference 
of the Housing and Development Corpo- 
ration, Shri L K. Gujral said that accor- 
ding to 1971 census the housing shortage 
had risen from 68 8 to 85. 7 million units 
in the country. This shortage was more 
intense in uiban areas as compared to 
rural areas. He suggested the housing 
boards and improvement trusts to accele- 
rate the financing work by giving long- 
term loans. The recommendations of the 
conference include long-term loan repay- 
able after 25 years with low interest, 
developmental schemes or commercial 
centres with high return of capital and 
excess profit out of these schemes to be 
utilized for low-income housing projects. 

iK « « « 

It has been decided to erect a large 
scale unit of Hindustan Housing Factory 
(HHF) at Calcutta by the Ministry of 
Works and Housing. The new unit will 
cope with the requirements of slum deve- 
lopment programme of the three 


metropolitan cities. This unit will also set 
up counters to supply rural package hous- 
ing materials. The National Building 
Organization will act as chief architectural 
and engineering consultants to the HHF 
for low-cost housing and building pro- 
grammes in the country. 

* * * * 


The Ministry of Works and Housing 
has selected Nagpur under its scheme for 
environment development. The project 
provides for drinking water supply, lay- 
ing of sewers and drains, widening of 
lanes and streetlighting. The city will 
receive Rs- 98.05 lakhs as grant for the 
purpose from the Ministry. Other ten 
cities which will be covered under the 
scheme are Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Ahmedabad, Bangalore, Kanpur, 
Poona, Lucknow and Hyderabad. 

% sie lit 


The Ministry of Railways will soon 
implement a rapid transit line scheme for 
Bombay at a total cost of Rs. 90 crores. 
The project is expected to be completed 
in five years’ time to cope with the expec- 
ted 88 lakhs passenger trip by 1989. This 
line will run partly underground and 
partly surface from Colaba to Bandra. 
The line will take a detour from Colaba 
to Kalbadevi, Bhuleshwar and then cut 
across to Mahalaxmi and finally join at 
Bandra. 

lie »i! ♦ 


The Ministry of Health and Family 
Planning has set up an expert committee 
to review the present water supply posi- 
tion in Delhi and suggest suitable mea- 
sures for equitable distribution of water 
during summer. 
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The Housing and Urban Development 
Corporation has granted a loan amount- 
ing to Rs. 455 lakhs to seven housing 
proposals from Hyderabad, Vishakha- 
patnam, Delhi, Lucknow, Jabalpur, 
Bhopal and Baroda. 

^ in t ^ 

The Union Ministry of Works and 
Housing has sanctioned Rs. 4.12 crores 
as loan for house construction to govern- 
ment employees from April 1 to July 31, 
1972. 

^ 


The Union Government has approved 
a project costing Rs, 601 lakhs for cons- 
truction of 2,200 houses for low-income 
group people in Greater Bombay along 
western highway. Besides this, a project 
for construction of 5,000 tenements in 
different parts of Greater Bombay has 
also been approved. 

illi ^ ^ 


A six-day seminar was held at Pune 
recently under the Chairmanship of 
Shti A. V. D’Costa, Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Transport Team, Planning 
Commission, Government of India, to 
discuss different problems connected with 
the construction and operation of rapid 
transit ^systems for metropolitan towns of 
Bombay, Madras, Calcutta and Delhi, 
The seminar was attended by experts from 
Ministry of Railways and State Govern- 
ments. 


The foundation stone was laid by 
Shrimaii Indira Gandhi for the world’s 
largest road bridge which will be cons- 
tructed across the Ganga at Hajipur. The 
bridge will l?e 5,575 metres long and 
will have two 7,5 metres wide lane roads 
and two feet footpath on both the sides. 
The project will be financed by the Union 


Government under the National Highway 
Scheme and will cost Rs, 23 crores. 

The Union Governmciit has intro- 
duced a Bill in the Lok Sabha to check 
haphazard growth in order to protect the 
architectural beauty of Cliandigarli. The 
Bill seeks to ensure construction of build- 
ings according to conditions prescribed 
by the Government. 

^ * :i! 

The Union Government has decided 
to upgrade 76 cities in the country on the 
basis of 1971 census, with effect from 
August 1, 1972 The upgradation has 
been made for the purpose of house rent 
allowance and city compensatory allow- 
ance. Hyderabad has become class I city 
and Baroda, Surat, Srinagar, Cochin and 
Trivandrum has been graded as class B-2 
cities. 

* sit * 

* 

To utilize maximum resources for hous- 
ing and urban development in the country, 
a steering group in the Planning Com- 
mission is looking into the various aspects 
of a national housing and urban develop- 
ment policy to be included in the Fifth 
Five Year Plan. 

sit sis * * 

The World Bank intends to provide 
Rs. 700 million for concentrated activi- 
ties in 30 urban centres for four fiscal 
years ending 1975-76. The activities cover 
sites and services, urban extension areas, 
integrated urban region, roads and traffic 
movement, wholesale markets and other 
infrastructure and land development. 

si: » s|! :|t 

The Union Government is finalizing 
plant to start five more prefabricated 
housing factories in the country before 
the end of the Fifth Five Year Plan, 

^ ^ 
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The Housing and Urban Development 
Corporation plans to expand its area of 
operation. The Corporation will extend 
a helping hand to the cooperative which 
cannot get financial assistance from any 
other source besides housing boards and 
trusts. 

Ill: ^ 

The Ubioh Government has sanction- 
ed Rs. 3 crores for development of hous- 
ing in Lucknow and Kanpur and for the 
reconstruction of houses in flood affected 
areas in Lucknow. The entire sum of 
Rs. 1.50 crores allotted to Kanpur is ex- 
pected to be spent on slum clearance and 
housing schemes* 

# 

The State Chief Town Planners met 
recently to discuss the problem of urban 
development and the creation of autono- 
mous corporations where local bodies are 
unable to cope up with the problems of 
development. The conference also discus- 
sed squatters’ problem, development of 
hill regions, environmental development 
and preparation of a traffic operation 
plan for all Class I cities. The introduc- 
tory note of the conference emphasised 
creation of a statutory body for develop- 
ment in each state on the lines of the 
Delhi Development Authority. 

!*: 1 : 

The Union Government has sanction- 
ed Rs. 21 lakhs to Tamil Nadu Govern- 
ment for environmental improvement in 
87 slums in Madras City. 


STATE GOVERNMENTS 
Andhra Pradesh 

The State Government is planning to 
set up a Slum Clearance and Housing 
Board in the State. It has been proposed 


to take over the vacant land in all th® 
towns for construction purposes. 

^ sit * 

The State Government is contemplat- 
ing to set up a Town Planning Trust 
shortly at Vijaywada on the lines of the 
one at Visakhapatnam. The Government 
is also planning to spend Rs 63 crores on 
the development of Visakhapatnam under 
a three-phased programme. 

Bihar 

The State Government has accorded 
approval to a master plan for the fast 
growing industrial district of Ranchi re- 
cently. Under the plan 14,451 acres of 
land has been allocated for residential, 
575 acres for commercial and 2,928 acres 
for industrial purposes. The detailed 
financial implications of the plan arc be- 
ing worked out. 

sjt 3|e Jjt ^ 

The State Government is actively con- 
sidering to set up a Patna Development 
Authority, as the term of the State Hous- 
ing Board has expired. 

Jic :}< ;|t * 

Speaking at a Conference convened by 
Nagar Vikas Sammelaii, the Minister of 
Local Self-Government and Transport 
disclosed that Government was expected 
to come out with a Master Plan for the 
development of areas under local bodies 
in the State. 

Goa 

The C'^a Government has prepared a 
Master Plan for the development of roads 
in the territory and submitted to the 
Union Government for approval 

Gujarat 

The State Government is contemplat- 
ing to set up a Siam Clearance Board in 
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order to facilitate the work of slum clear* 
ance. A Bill to this effect will shortly be 
introduced in the State Assembly. 

^ jie 

It was disclosed by the State Housing 
Minister tW a plan for the construction 
of 2,000 houses in the State every year 
over the next 20 years for economically 
weaker sections of the society was under 
preparation. A leading architect has 
pledged to provide houses costing within 
Rs. 1,500 to 3,500 per tenement. The 
Housing and Urban Development Corpo- 
ration and the Planning Commission have 
agreed to extend help and extend the ex- 
periment to other States. 

The State Government is considering 
to constitute special committees in all 
the big cities of the State to check unau- 
thorised constructions. The committees 
will also be asked to suggest measures to 
clear slum in those areas. 

* • ♦ • 

An Advisory Committee has been 
constituted by the State Government to 
suggest measures for checking river water 
pollution in the State to the Joint Com- 
mitee appointed by the Union Govern- 
ment. 

* * « * 

The State Government has chalked out 
a novel scheme for building low-cost 
houses in the State. Under the Scheme 
interested persons have to deposit one 
rupee a day in the State Bank of India 
for three years and after maturity the 
Government will provide a house measur- 
ing 22.5 square metres. The scheme is 
known as ‘save a rupee a day’ scheme. 

ffaryana 

The State Government has constituted 
a Board to formulate housing schemes for 
the urban areas. The total number of 


members of the Board will be about 13 
including officials and non-officials. 

Himachal Pradesh 

The State Government is planning to 
bring forward a Bill on town and country 
planning in the State Assembly shortly. 
According to the provisions of the bill, 
the Government will be empowered to 
confer proprietory rights on the sites to be 
allotted to the people for construction of 
houses. It will also help the Govern- 
ment to undertake planned development 
of towns in addition to the development 
of centres of economic activities. 

Madhya Pradesh 

The State Government has chalked 
out a programme under which Rs. 2 lakhs 
will be spent to beautify the famous 
Marble-Rocks. It has also been planned 
to construct a modem park with a rest 
house by the side of the Rocks. Arrange- 
ments of flood lighting will be made for 
the visitors in the night. 

Maharashtra 

The Maharashtra Government has 
decided to set up a Municipal Finance 
Commission to look into the financial 
positions of all the municipalities of the 
State and suggest ways and means to 
improve it, 

if m * * 

The Minister of Housing disclosed in 
the State Assembly that the State Housing 
Board will be reorganized to give equal 
importance to the programme of urban, 
rural and backward-class housing and 
slum improvement in the State. 

* * » « 

The State Government is seriously 
considering a proposal to extend the 
limits of Thana Municipal Council. The 
formation of a new civic body on the 
Ghodbunder side is also under conside- 
ration. 

* * » * 
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The State Government is taking stern 
measures to prevent water pollution under 
the Maharashtra State prevention of 
Water Pollution Act of 1970. A Board 
has been set up to advise, consult and 
cooperate with the local authorities and 
state agencies, the Union Government, 
industry, technical and other interests. 
The Board possesses wide powers to ins- 
pect and collect samples for analysis and 
to adopt remedial measures* 

The State Government, the Greater 
Bombay Municipal Corporation and the 
Members of the World Bank team recen- 
tly agreed on an Integrated Water Supply 
Programme with an up-to-date drainage 
scheme and the treatment project for the 
disposal of sewage. The project will cost 
Rs. 447 crores and will be jointly executed 
by the State Government and the Corpo- 
ration during the next ten years. 

* « * * 

The State Government proposes to 
enact a legislation for setting tip city 
Development Boards in 8 to 10 places in 
the State on the lines of the Nagpur 
Development Trust. 

Mysore 

A New Mysore Municipalities Act 
will come into existence soon to meet the 
democratic aspirations of the people as 
disclosed by the Municipal Administra- 
tion Minister recently. 

• • * * 

llie State Government has approved 
the proposal of Bangalore Water Supply 
and Sewerage Board to raise market loan 
of Rs. 2 crores. The loan will be utilized 
for the construction of Cauvery Water 
Supply Scheme for the Bangalore City. 

Punjab 

The Committee to beautify Punjab 
has decided to plant 50,000 flower trees 


at nodal points at G.T. Road and other 
roads. A sub-Committee on landscaping 
has been constituted to prepare schemes 
for roads, parks, and open space within 
the municipal limits as also for the public 
institutions. Another sub-committee on 
sculptures will decide to put sculptures at 
six selected sites. The State Government 
has been asked to provide Rs. 10 lakhs 
for this purpose. 

* * « « 

Important changes have been effected 
in the municipal bodies in the State 
through an Ordinance issued by the State 
Government recently. The Ordinance 
provides for two women members to be 
included in the Urban Local Bodies com- 
pulsorily, one Harijan and one represen- 
tative from the Backward classes will 
have voting and other rights of a member. 
They will be co-opted by the members if 
these categories do not get representation 
by way of elections. All the M.L.A.’s 
will be ex-officio members of the 
Committee falling within their consti- 
tuencies but they will not have voting 
rights. 

^ ^ ^ Hn 

The Congress has come out with 
thumping majority in the Punjab Civic 
Elections. Sixty-three out of 79 munici- 
palities have been captured by the Party 
and the Independents backed by it. 

Rajasthan 

The State Government has decided to 
tax the urban vacant land in all the muni- 
cipal towns having a population of more 
than 10,000. 

Tamil Nadu 

The State Government has decided to 
set up a Unified Metropolitan Develop- 
ment Authority for Madras. This Autho- 
rity will implement the perspective plan 
recently approved by the Government. 

* * * * 
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The State Government is considering 
ways and means to augment the financial 
resources of the local bodies. Some 
pandiayat iinions are also likely to be 
converted into municipalities soon. 

The State Government is actively 
considering to set up a Municipal Finance 
Corporation on the Kerala model. 

Tamil Nadu State will be the first in 
the country to have a sophisticated 
anti-air pollution macin'nery to be install- 
ed at Nagpal-Amladi Refinery to deal 
with pollution waste. The acid sludge 
and decomposition plant will be supplied 
by an American firm. 

^ « 4 : 

A 20-year Master Plan has been pre- 
pared by the State Government for the 
metropolitan development of Madras 
City. The plan includes development of 
eight sateltile towns, rapid transport 
system, water supply and housing. 

Tripura 

The Tripura Covernment has prepared 
a master plan at an estimated cost of 
Rs. 2 crores, 62 lakhs to improve Agartala 
town, A lO'point plan prepared by 
Agartala Municipality includes construc- 
tion of markets, parks, an indoor stadium, 
a town hall and a three-storied super- 
bazar building. 

Uttar Pradesh 

The Government is considering a plan 
to develop the Corbert park, making more 
attractive for tourists. The plan includes 
planting of fruit bearing trees, construc- 
tion of Machans for viewing wild life 
and a bird house. 

S|8 # Sjt 

The State Government is contemplat- 
ing to modernise the National Highways 
passing through the State in order to 
facilitate the flow of traffic. 

^ ^ ^ 


According to an assessment, 208 out 
of 248 urban local bodies in the State 
will be without sev/erage facilities at the 
end of the Fourth Five Year Plan. The 
KAVAL towns themselves need Rs. 70 
crores to complete the work and Rs. 190 
crores has been estimated to cover 208 
municipalities for the purpose. The allo- 
cation in the State Fourth Flan for 
sewerage is Rs. 7,80 crores only. 

West Bengal 

Tfae Stale Government is reported to 
have decided to set up a Metropolitan 
Council for the development of Calcutta 
and its adjoining areas. The Council 
will be formed with the amalgamation of 
Calcutta Corporation and some adjoining 
municipalities. The plan envisages set- 
ting up of borough committees on the 
lines of the London County Council. 

si: 4s » # 

The Calcutta Corporation will not be 
in a position to appoint a person upto a 
salary of Rs. 700 p.m. without the appro- 
val of the Municipal Service Commission 
as provided in the Calcutta Municipal 
(Third Amendment) Bill, 1972, passed by 
the State Assembly recently. 

A massive interim secheme for supply- 
ing water to Haldia Township has been 
proposed by the State Government and 
sent to the Union Government for clear- 
rance. The scheme would cost Rs. 5.83 
crores. It provides for sinking of 102 
large diameter deep tubewells each having 
a capacity to lift four lakh gallons of 
water per day. 

* * « * 

It has been proposed to amend the 
Calcutta Municipal Act and the West 
Bengal Municipal Act in order to make it 
obligatory on the part of administrators 
and executive ofiScers appointed for the 
urban local bodies to run the adminis- 
tration. The proposed legislative 
measure is meant for removing deficiency 
in the existing law. 
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CITY GOVERNMENT AND 
SPECIAL AUTHORITIES 

Agra 

A master plan for the city’s water 
supply and drainage has been prepared 
by the State Government recently. The 
plan will cost Rs. 21 crores. A sum of 
Rs. 8 crores has been proposed for water 
supply and Rs. 13.5 crores for drainage. 

» » ^ » 

The Municipal Corporation has taken 
up construction of 200 houses for iow- 
income group people under the centrally 
approved scheme at an estimeted cost of 
Rs. 25 lakhs. A sum of Rs. 5 lakhs as 
loan has been sanctioned to the Corpo- 
ration for the execution of the scheme 
which is payable with interest in 30 equal 
instalments. 

Ambala 

The Local Improvement Trust has 
evolved a crash programme for slum 
clearance. Under the scheme, pucca 
modern residential tenements, shopping 
booths, etc., will be constructed. 

Amritsar 

The Amritsar Improvement Trust has 
evolved a master plan for the city. Provi- 
sions have been made under the plan to 
widen and beautify major roads, construc- 
tion of public conveniences, development 
oiF larger area for housing, ind list rial and 
commercial purposes, 

Asansol 

Two slum improvement schemes have 
been prepared by the Asansol Planning 
Organisation, one for Kasaimohaila with- 
in Asansol Municipality and the other 
for Dharampur at the outskirts of Burn- 
pur steel town. 

Bombay 

The Greater Bombay Corporation 
sent a delegation recently headed by the 


Mayor to meet the Chief Minister 16 
press for an increase in subsidy under the 
slum clearance scheme. The delegation 
will also urge the State Goveriiraent to 
give subsidy for building construction and 
town planning schemes. 

:|c « * ^ 

A special squad has been appointed 
by the Bombay Municipal Corporation to 
study the working of property tax collec- 
tion ill different wards of the metropolis. 
The corporation is also introducing a co- 
ordinated scheme under which the wards 
would be divided into beats and each beat 
will be under the charge of an inspector 
who will look after several jobs such as 
licensing, factories, advertisement, haw- 
kers, shops, projections, etc. 

He :5e * * 

Baroda 

Dr. Thakorebhai Patel and Dr. Jathin 
Mody have been elected as Mayor and 
Deputy Mayor of the Baroda Municipal 
Corporation unanimoualy, 

» sic » 

The civic body will be the pioneer in 
using electronic data processing computer 
in a big way. The Corporation will now 
regularly prepare bills for house tax, edu- 
cation cess, water fee^, wealth tax, elec- 
tric and gas bills. 

il: * # * 

The Bank of Baroda has agreed to 
give Rs. 1.5 crores as loan to the Baroda 
Municipal Corporation for its domestic 
gas project. The project will cost Rs. 2.5 
crores. 

Calcutta 

The Calcutta Metropolitan Develop- 
ment Authority has chalked out a plan 
under which 128 schemes will be under- 
taken for all round development of the 
city. The schemes will cover a total area 
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of 1,377 sq* kms, with a population of 
85,00,000, 

^ ^ * 

The Calcutta Metropolitan Develop- 
ment Authority has offered a sum of 
Rs. 2,64,000 to the Calcutta Municipal 
Corporation for the beautification of city 
parks to mark the Silver Jubilee year of 
the country's Independence. 

ChikhaU 

A sum of Rs. 18 lakhs will be spent 
on the construction of piped water supply 
scheme for the town. The scheme is 
expected to be completed by the end of 
this year. 

Cochin 

A master plan costing Rs. 6.55 crores 
has been submitted to the Union Govern- 
ment by the Travancore Devaswom Board 
with the recommendation of the Kerala 
Government. The plan is meant for the 
development of pilgrimage centres in the 
State. 

Delhi 

The New Delhi Municipal Committee 
is working on a scheme to see how best 
to harmonize the glass house in Loddhi 
Gardens with its surroundings. The plan 
is being worked out on the suggestion of 
Archaeological Department that the glass 
house will overshadow the tomb's impor- 
tance* 

« * * * 

The Delhi Municipal Corporation is 
activily considering to charge a parking 
fee on all vehicles parked in its parking 
lots developed within the walled city. 

• * * * 

The Lieutenant Governor of Delhi has 
constituted recently an action committee 
to study the problem of environmental 
pollution and suggest suitable measure to 


tackle it. The Committee will be headed 
by the Lieutenant Governor. Member- 
ship will comprise of heads of civic ameni- 
ties departments, representatives from the 
Union Government, Chief Executive 
Councillor and one Executive Councillor. 

^ ^ # 

The New Delhi Municipal Committee 
in its recent meeting adopted a resolution 
requesting the Union Government to 
amend the Punjab Municipal Act, through 
an ordinance for the implementation of 
pension scheme for its employees. 

Gaya 

The elections to the Gaya Municipality 
have taken place recently after 15 years of 
its supersession. Congress and Jan Sangh 
were the main contestants. 

Kanpur 

The City Corporation is planning to 
provide civic amenities to its thirty slums 
with considerable financial assistance from 
the State Government. 

Lucknow 

The General Body meeting of the 
Lucknow Municipal Corporation critici- 
zed the appointment of an official com- 
mittee appointed by the State Govern- 
ment for the allotment of Nazul flats 
without the Mayor. The members 
demanded that the Corporation should 
ignore the official committee according 
to the provisions of the U.P. Municipal 
Corporation Act, 1959 and continue allot- 
ting flats. One of the members moved a 
resolution in support of a parallel com- 
mittee consisting of the Mayor, Deputy 
Mayor and other members to deal with 
the problem. 

# J|e :je # 

The Councillors of Lucknow Muni- 
cipal Corporation have condemned the 
proposed establishment of Water and 
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Sewage Board, and Development Autho- 
rity for KAVAL towns. They denounced 
it as a conspiracy again t democracy and 
against the declared policy of the Union 
Government for the decentralization of 
powers. 

Madras 

The Madras Corporation is preparing 
a master plan to injprove the city’s drain- 
age system. The smaller pjpes under 
the plan would be changed into bigger 
ones. The Corporation will also have 
six outlets for sullage water instead of 
one at present. The water would be 
treated for making it useful for agricul- 
tural purposes. The Corporation is also 
taking steps to complete the mechanized 
conservancy work. 

Rajkot 

A recent survey has revealed that 40 
per cent of the town’s 2,010 factories are 
functioning without adequate Municipal 
licences, thus resulting in a loss of revenue 
to the tune of Rs. 100,000 to the civic 
body, 

Tiruehi 

The Tiruehi Regional Engineering 
College has proposed a Water Institute in 


Madras with the assistance of UNDP, Tke 
Institute will work as adviser on water 
problems and suggest suitable measure, to 
meet the needs of the future. 

Delhi Development Authority 

The Lieutenant Governor of Delhi, 
Shri Balesliwar Prasad, has recently 
inaugurated the Delhi Development 
Authority’s tree plantation programme. 
The main objective of the programme is 
to create mini forests woodlands, green 
buffers between residential and industrial 
colonies, roadside avenues, parks and play 
grounds, and parks around historical 
monuments. 

* # 5ie # 

To decentralize the commercial acti- 
vities in Delhi, the Delhi Development 
Authority proposes to develop 15 big 
shopping-cum-commercial areas. All the 
projects are proposed to be completed in 
10 years’ time. 

Life Insurance Corporation 

A sum of Rs. 2 crores and 10 lakhs 
have been paid as loan to various muni- 
cipalities, housing corporations and 
Industrial Estates in Kerala, Haryana, 
Maharashtra, and Andhra Pradesh. 




NEWS FROM THE TRAINING AND 
RESEARCH CENTRES 


NATIONAL CENTRE 

New Delhi 

The National Centre organized t^^o 
Specialized Courses — one on Municipal 
Budgeting during July 31 — August 12, 
1972 and another on Comparative Local 
Government during September 11 — 23, 
1972, The Centre also organised two 
seminars— one on Property Tax on July 
1445, 1972 and another on City Police 
Administration on September 29-30, 1972. 
These Seminars were widely attended by 
officials, non-officials and experts on the 
subject. The second seminar on City 
Police Administration was organized to 
discuss findings of the research report on 
the subject which was undertaken on an 
assignment from the Bureau of Police 
Research and Development in the Minis- 
try of Home Affairs, Government of 
India. The report has since been submit- 
ted to the Bureau. The Course on Work 
Study in Municipal Administration which 
started on October 5 ended on November 
2. The six-week General Course on 
Municipal Administration commenced on 
November 13, 1972. 

The Faculty of the National Centre 
are offering courses in Local Government 
at the Lalbahadur Sashlri Academy of 
Administration, Mussoorie. The mem- 
bers of the Faculty visited the Academy 
during early November to deliver talks 
on different aspects of local government 
to the trainees of the IAS Professional 
Course. 

REGIONAL CENTRES 

Bombay 

The Centre completed two courses, 
one on Local Self-Government attended 
by a large number of participants and 
another on the LSGD regular course of 


six months’ duration. A condensed course 
on LSGD of 10 weeks’ duration was 
organized at Panaji (Goa). The Centre 
is presently engaged in a research project 
on ‘^'Common Staffing Patterns in 
Gujarat”. 

Hyderabad 

The Centre has undertaken a research 
study on 'The Role of the Political 
Executive in Municipal Government”. 
The research teams were sent to the cities 
of Delhi, Trivandrum and Aurangabad to 
collect information with regard to their 
family background, political background, 
views and suggestions on the functioning 
of the present system of Commissioner 
and Council Plan. The Centre has also 
undertaken a case study on octroi at the 
instance of the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration, New Delhi. The Report 
is being completed. 

The Regional Training and Research 
Centres in Municipal Administration have 
submitted concrete proposals to the 
Ministry of Health, Government of India, 
delineating their long-term activities 
during the Fifth Five Year Plan (1974-79). 
Since the inception of these Centres, 
Training and Research in the field of 
Municipal Administration have naturally 
received considerable impetus. Conceived 
as experimental units, these Centres were 
originally constituted with small staff and 
limited financial resources. It is perhaps 
time to consider their role in the light of 
the multifarious activities which they have 
gradually been called upon to play. The 
proposals, submitted by the centres, if 
accepted, would substantially strengthen 
their organisation which in turn will have 
beneficial results on the performance of 
municipal administration. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE LIMITED ELITE : POLITICS AND 

CITIES; BY DONALD B. 

PresSs 1970, pp. 370, Price: $ 12.75. 

Based on extensive field work in Agra 
and Poona, the present study is a pioneer- 
ing work in the field of municipal politics 
in India. The data and information for 
the study were gathered during 1963-64 
and 1968. Written much in the traditition 
of American behavioral approach to poli- 
tical analysis, this research work deals 
mainly with the configuration of political 
groups and major political actors in the 
two cities of Poona and Agra. Basically, 
the thrust of the study is toward a metho- 
dological analysis of local urban politics 
which has a determining influence on the 
government and administration of the two 
cities. As the author observes, ‘ 'dimen- 
sions of system inducement and actor-^ 
perceived opportunities constitute the ma- 
jor axes of the study”. Obviously influ- 
enced by the current trend in sophisticat- 
ed political aniysis in the United States of 
America, the researcher has drawn on 
contemporary behavioral analysis and 
recent developments in the field of politi- 
cal development and modernisation. In a 
sense this study, therefore, aims at inte- 
grating micro-study of local political phe- 
nomena with the main stream of contem- 
porary political analysis. Although the 
major part of the study is devoted to a 
thorough understanding of the political 
processes in operation at the local level, 
the investigation throws considerable light 
on the working of the Indian political 
system as a whole. Thus, the study tends 
to ^‘view the Indian political system from 
the bottom looking upward”. 

Methodologically, this research w^ork 
shows considerable inventiveness. In 
order to grapple with the unique political 
situation in the two cities in India the 
author has evolved a distinctive methodo- 
logy which is substantially different from 
the general run of community power 


government in two INDIAN 
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siructure studies and decisiommaking 
approaches to local political arena. The 
present study is essentially an investiga- 
tion into the rubric of local political pro- 
cess.^ It deals with the roles of the political 
parties and social groups in political life, 
the recruitment and socialisation of indi- 
viduals into municipal government, the 
actual activities performed by the actors 
in municipal politics and the interactions 
between the elected civic leaders and the 
administrative officials. 

The research sought to distinguish 
between the nature of politics of the two 
cities by means of three analytically dis- 
tinct dimensions namely the environments 
of the two political systems, the nature of 
the political arenas availaWe in the two ' 
cities and the kinds of political actors 
operating within the available opportunity 
structures. The author identifies four types ' 
of political groups jn behavioral farms id 
the two local political systems, namely, 
(1) personal following, (2) Ideational ‘ 
groups, (3) political machines, and 
(4) primordially based goods. An inte- 
resting finding of the study is that at the' 
local level in India the political actors, in 
spite of their disagreements oVer the nature ' 
of the proper political order, show an abi- ’ 
lity and willingness to work within a sys- 
tem which, to quote David Apter, is 
essentially ‘ •instrumentar^ in character. 
The research study has unravelled 
very exhaustively the foie of politi- 
cians and political groups in the cities of 
Poona and Agra and it is at its best in the 
methodical study of electoral behaviour in 
both cities. It contains a detailed analysis 
of the socio-economic background of the 
councillors in the two cities and the inter- 
group relations in the two Corporations. 
The operative part of municipal politick is i 
evident in the analysis of the different 
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feontesnts for municipal offices such as 
those of the Mayor and the DeputyMayor. 

The Municipal Corporation structure 
is unique in the sense that the State- 
appointed administrators, the Commis- 
sioners, legally occupy strategic positions 
in the organisations wherefrom liiey tend 
to dominate both policy formulation and 
administration. Within the spheres of in- 
volvement available to the elected corpo- 
rators, the civic leaners naturally try to 
have their say. It is a familiar experience 
in all the corporations in India that the 
corporators often feel frustrated when the 
commissioner stands before them as a 
road block. The conflict between the 
•‘deliberative and the executive wings” is 
a common place in Indian big city govern- 
ment. This research work throws consi- 
derable light on the actual involvement of 
the corporators in corporation decision- 
making. It comes out with the finding that 
the polity making role of the corporators 
goes almost by default and the corporators 
generally perform their legally defined 
tasks with, of course, pressure from 
groups or interests. The political actors in 
the corporation seem to be absorbed in the 
formal rule applying, rule manipulating 
and rule modifying activities. Since the 
State-appointed commissioner is formally 
invested with authority to do much of the 
rule application, the main concern of the 
corporators is to manipulate or modify 
the rules in favour of their constituents. 
As the study reveals, the conflict between 
the State-appointed commissioners and 
the corporators is not always due to the 
formal positions of the two kinds of 
actors. Many a time the roots of the con- 
flicts could be traced to behavioral orien- 
tations of the actors. Thus, one commis- 
sioner could successfully co-cxist with the 
corporators while another would be head- 
ing toward a collosion. 

The research study devotes an entire 
chapter to an analysis of the inter-section 
of municipal State and national politics. 
It brings out the vital political linkages 
between the localities and the larger t)oli- 
tical systems. 


This research work draws pointed 
attention to the fluidity of political groups 
at the local level which is perhaps a reflec- 
tion of a similar trend at high levels. The 
oft-cited complaint about corporators’ in- 
tervention in the details of municipal ad- 
ministration could perhaps be co-related 
with the kind of “atomistic political indi- 
vidualism” as mentioned by the author. 
In an admirable summing up, the author 
refers to the direct and latent outputs’ of 
the two political arenas at the local level. 
Palpably, the local political systems pro- 
vide opportunities for individual and 
group rewards, partisan advantage and 
political expertise. The latent outputs in- 
clude the systems’ contribution to institu- 
tional legitimacy, their engagement in 
“broker function” and conflict resolution, 
and in their advancement of the cause of 
administrative particularisation. 

In spite of its primary concern for 
configuration of power and influence in 
the local political arenas in the two cities, 
it has thrown up considerable material 
which could be profitably used to enrich 
comparative study of local government 
and politics. 

Let us now examine some of the subs- 
tantive concerns of the study. It is true 
that formally speaking, the institutional 
structure of corporation government in 
India is such that the corporators’ roles 
are limited. Hence the title of the study, 
the Limited. Elite. Is this wholly true of 
the political systems in the two urban 
areas under discussion ? The corporators 
do have substantial hold over administra- 
tion despite the positing of the State- 
appointed chief executive officer. Espe- 
cially when in a city like Poona, the poli- 
tical party in power has got a sound tra- 
dition of municipal management, the city 
administration naturally bends to accom- 
modate the demands of the corporators. 
In terms of meeting the multifarious de- 
mands of the constituents such as sanc- 
tioning of building plans, removal of un- 
authorised constructions, provision of 
essential civic services such as education, 



water supply and others, the corporators’ 
role in acting as contact men and getting 
redressal of citizens’ grievances can hardly 
be minimised. The chief executive officer, 
in spite of his formal position, has every- 
where to move with the corporators. 
Otherwise, as the history of corporation 
administration shows, no chief executive 
officer can administer without the coope- 
ration of the corporators. Where the cor- 
poration has important civic services such 
as local transportation under its control, 
the corporators wield considerable autho- 
city in respect of these services. Even in 
regard to internal personnel management, 
the corporators in a body or in specific 
committees exercise important controlling 
powers which tend to circumscribe the 
managerial role of the chief executive offi- 
cer. In view of these considerations, one 
may rightly pose the question: how 
‘limited’ is the role of the ‘Limited Elite’ ? 

The last chapter of the book shifts the 
focus from municipal politics to the 
Indian political system. In terms of 
analytical rigour, this chapter is no doubt 
the finest of all where the author has 
attempted to distill some general conclu- 
sions about the macro political system 
from his observation of the local political 
arenas. What worries him most is “the 


excess of plural structures” which, in his 
opinion, stands in the way of a more 
souiidly based democracy in India. Ear- 
ner in the discussion, he refers to societal 
segmentation, which limits the mobiliz- 
ing role of political leadership. Thus the 
author observes, “where both the citizen 
and the government have a plethora of 
protection from each other, the result 
may be to insulate the citizen from direc- 
ted change and to confound the govern- 
ment in activity irrelevent to societal 
needs ’. Apparently, this is a thought- 
provoking remark. But, in the absence 
of adequate empirical content, this 
appears highly impressionistic. The cons- 
trains on political leadership due to socie- 
ty insulation and segmentation do not 
also stand to reason. If Mahatma Gandhi 
could operate politically, very successfully, 
in a seginented society, it is the nature of 
leadership that goes to determine the 
degree of political mobilization more than 
the nature of society itself. The correla- 
tion between “excess of plural structures” 
and the health of democracy cannot be 
so easily established by observed pheno- 
mena at two local political arenas. This 
raises basic problems about the macro 
political system which the author has 
touched only marginally. 


CASE STUDIES IN PANCHYATI RAJ, Vol. I, IIPA, 
Price : Rs. 12.00. 


It is a welcome change in adminis- 
trative studies in India that scholars are 
collecting good raw material from the 
actual field of operation instead of 
expressing personal opinions or ill-foun- 
ded impressions without any feel of the 
field. Perhaps the seventies would be a 
period of good empirical studies in various 
aspects of administration in India. The 
compilation under review consists of ele- 
ven chapters contributed by three authors, 
i.e., Trivedi, Chaturvedi and Bhatt. The 


’Reader, IJPA, New Delhi. 


— Mohit Bhattacharya* 
New Delhi, 1972 pp. 161, 


authors have made use of government 
files, panchayat records, and personal in- 
terviews with the functionaries to describe 
the actualities of the functioning of Pan- 
chayati Raj in Gujarat- The studies reveal 
the chronic problem of administrative 
delays, primacy of administrative pro- 
cedures over human needs, politicisation 
of official functionaries, interplay of 
politics and administration in decision- 
making, woodenness of administrators to 
face the challenges of development 
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administration, and desire_ of politician 
to use administrative machinery for per- 
sonal and party ends. None emerges 
with clear record from these studies. 
Officials are not only inefficient, but also 
extremely factional. Politicians not only 
assertive, but also petty. This is the 
the reality of administration at the grass- 
roots level as depicted by these studies. 
Anil Bhatt’s study reveals how political 
rivalries among the elected leadership 
“resulted in tension between the Taluka 
Panchayat President and the Project 
Officer and his staff, delayed the distribu- 
tion of subsidy grants, affected other 
developmental programmes in the Taluka, 
and worsened the relationship between 
the Taluka Panchayat and the Zilla 
Panchayat” and, “after a while, it no 
longer remained only a subidy issue but 
grew into a kind of cold war between the 
president and the administrative staff of 
Taluka Panchayat, which affected all 
developmental work in the taluka ’. 
Chaturvedi’s study for ‘water supply’ 
shows how administrative procedures act 
as the bottlenecks in development admini- 
stration. 

These studies are a useful addition 
to our understanding of the realities of 


grassroot level administrative processes. 
The volume under review suffers from 
two major flaws. The first flaw is : the 
authors ha\ e not been able to go into the 
depth of the reality. The dramatization of 
the constellation of circumstances, which 
is a unique contribution of the case study 
method as employed by the anthro- 
pologists, is missing here. Just to illus- 
trate the point that the authors have not 
been able to catch all the threads of the 
politics-admin istralion dynamics, the 
thinness of the volume is enough evidence. 
Eleven cases have been disposed of in 
less than 1 50 pages. 

The second drawback of the study is 
that no attempt has been made to gener- 
alize at the end of the cases. Are these 
cases so ‘unique’ that no generalization 
is possible ? Such studies help in theory- 
building, otherwise these are not needed. 
Not only the three collaborators of this 
volume have any theoretical framework 
to guide their studies, they have not 
attempted at the end to pool their insight 
into any abstract thinking. Then why 
write ? 


— C. P. Bhambhari* 


^ ^ ^ ,. )11I.-[||| U.I.I..IIIU ’’ ^ 

* Associated Professor, Centre for the Study of Political Development^ Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
New Delhi, 
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EDIlO-RiAL 


Tlie Advisory Comitiitfec for the Centre for Training and leseaicl In 
Maiicipal Adiiiinistratioij at its seventh meeting held on Decemher 7^ 1971, 
suggested the tlienie for this Special Issue* It was felt that administrative 
problems of inaaicipal welfare services have not received adequate atteitioH, 
nor lias any attempt been made to find out the actual range of welfare ser- 
vices rendered by the niuflieipal authorities. This Special Issue has made an 
attempt to cover discussions on important aspects of administration of w^el- 
fare services at the municipal level. It also carries a modest survey of the 
supply of different types of welfare services by the larger inunlcipal corpo« 
rations In the country. In a welfare state, it is naturally expected that provi- 
sion of welfare services would receive considerable attention. Since the 
delivery of the services has to he made to different consumer groups at the 
local level, logically municipal authorities should be given the responsibility 
for the administration of welfare services. In fact, however, municipal bodies 
have often been by-passed on grounds of their administrative weaknesses 
and financial poverty. The result has been that in most cases the welfare 
services have not expanded much because of lack of articulated local poli- 
tical support. Also, their planning and administration have not always kept 
pace with the felt needs of the localities. Welfare services all over the 
world are heavily subsidised by the higher level governments, as these serve 
to support national programmes on minimum social needs. Additionally, to 
the extent welfare programmes have a redistributive effect, funds for their 
supply would naturally flow from higher levels of government. This point 
needs pardcular emphasis in the context of the present national policy on 
^^Garibi Hatao”. As the papers in this volume amply prove, municipal wel- 
fare services have failed to develop in tune with the rising needs of the 
services la the cities and towns. Yet, future public policy on the eradica- 
tion of poverty lias got to reckon with the fact that administration of local 
welfare services for the backward and depressed classes can best be under- 
taken by the locally elected bodies. This would render planning of the 
welfare services more realistic and help in mobilising local coininiinity 
resources, however meagre, to support the much-needed welfare program- 
ines. This Special Issue draws our attention to a neglected sphere of muni- 
cipal activity which urgently needs to be strengthened in our welfare state. 


“Editor 




PERSPECTIVE 

FOR 

MUNICIPAL 


Welfare services are provided so that 
the people have a sense of well-being. 
These services could be provided by the 
various tiers inthe Government. Whatever 
the tier which provides the services the 
objectives for the provision are the same. 
Particular tiers can distribute among 
themselves the services to be provided. 
In the ultimate analysis what is important 
is that all the services necessary for the 
well-being of the citizens are catered to. 


WELFARE 

SERVICES 


A sense of well-being can be created 
wheiLlhe sociaLiiglits-xi-tlie— cilkens are 
taken care of. The perspective for any 
welfare services whether it is at the muni- 
cipal level or the Central level must take 
into consider ationjh^sockl rights. The 
universal declaration of human tights 
describes the social rights which all men 
should have. 


First of all there is a right to w^ork. 
This right includes favourable conditions 
of work and protection agaimt unemploy- 
ment, of just and favourable remunera- 
tion as well as the right to rest and 
leisure. Secondly there is the right to 
well-being. This includes the right to- 
wards standard of living, adequate help 
for himself and his family including food, 
clothing, housing, medical care and neces- 
sary social services. There is a right to 
education and culture. The right to free 
education, to chose any technical or pro- 
fessional education is a right that is to 
be equally accessible to all on the basis of 
merit. Further, education is to be direc- 
ted to the full development of the human 
personality and to strengthening of res- 
pect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. The declaration also says that 
‘'every one has a right freely to partici- 
pate in the cultural life of the community, 
to enjoy the arts and to share in scientific 
A. P. BARNABAS’^ advancement and its benefits”. The pro- 

vision of the services to help the citizen 
realise these rights is a complex task. 

The context in which the services has 
to be provided needs to be considered; 

Director, Urban Integrated Project, UFA, Kew Delhi. 
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only then the perspective can be realistic 
and relevant. From the point of view of 
municipal government growing urbani- 
sation, is the most important factor. 
Actual growth rates in the last two census 
decades are shown in Table I 


TABLE I 


Growth Rate of Urban Population 


Decade 

growth 

% 

1951-61 

26.41 

1961-71 

38.22 


According to the latest census (1971), 
there are 150 urban areas with a popula- 
tion of more than one lakh. Increasing 
urbanisation has obvious impact on the 
provision of daily utilities which is by and 
large the function of municipal govern- 
ment. The problems the citizens face 
with regard to water, light, transport and 
shelter need hardly be described. These 
are quite well-known. For people to 
have a sense of well-being it is necessary 
that they be assured of the basic neces- 
sities of water, light and shelter. The 
perspective in these circumstances calls 
for a clear projectiom with regard to possi- 
ble population in the next two decades 
and plans for meeting the needs of this 
population. 

Apart from the basic services, a stress 
on some of the welfare and social services 
that are to be provided by the adminis- 
tration is immense. The number of 
schools available are usually inadequate 
whether it is up to the primary level or 
the higher level of education. The student- 
teacher ratio is also quite high. So it is 
not only the quantity of the services 
required but also the quality had to be 
looked into. The health services are also 
affected. The number of doctors required 
at a minimum standard is far below the 
requirements, A visit to hospital provides 


ample evidence of the lack of the required 
number of beds; with increase in popu- 
lation open spaces are used for unautho- 
rised construction and consequently 
recreation facilities get restricted. 

There are a large number of social 
implications. Often the male members 
come to the urban areas leaving the fami- 
lies behind. This leads to loneliness. The 
lack of facilities adds to misery of the 
life of the individual. It is also possible 
that the individual who migrates to an 
urban area is not able to find employ- 
ment. Consequently beggary and also 
crime increase. Housing being difficult, 
the migrants tend to settle in open spaces 
and build apologies for shelter. Over a 
time the slums become a thorn in develop- 
ing the services. Delinquency, alcoholism, 
gambling and prostitution are much more 
the problems in urban areas and parti- 
cularly in those where population is in- 
creasing at a very rapid rate. 

Apart from these problems there are 
problems of the handicapped— mental and 
physical, problem of the aged, problem 
of the childern of working parents and 
many others could be added. This gives 
a picture of the conditions which have to 
be ameliorated in order to provide a sense 
of well-being to the citizens. 

So far no distinction has been made 
between social services and welfare ser- 
vices. It is rather difficult to make this 
distinction. If it is to be considered that 
an individual is entitled to all the social 
rights that have been mentioned earlier, it 
would seem that a distinction between 
these two types of services becomes 
redundant. The authority which should 
provide this could be discussed. May be 
the State government, as at present is the 
case, might take the major share in the 
provision of social services. The fact 
that the Stale government perform most 
of these functions is another factor that 
is to be kept in view while discussing the 
perspectives of the welfare services which 
the municipalities can provide. There 
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seems to be lack of confidence in the 
ability of the municipal authorities to per- 
form the functions expected of them. 
This lack of contldeiice is indicated even 
in the limited services that the municipali- 
ties are expected to provide to the oom- 
miinity. ^ 'There is therefore need to work 
out a clear understanding regarding roles 
of the' authorities at different levels in 
providing those services winch would 
result in the well-being of the citizens. 
There is no getting away from the fact 
that the local authorities are much nearer 
to people and hence they should be the 
organisation through which the services 
could be provided. The local authority 
might act as an agency of the Centre and 
the State, if need be, in administering the 
services. Without greater role being 
given to the local authorities, it would be 
unimaginative to expect them to vitalise 
themselves for providing more services. 

The welfare services that could be 
provided by the municipality were listed 
by a seminar on ‘‘Social Welfare at Local 
Authority Level” as follows : 

.Adult literacy and adult education; 
family planning; urban community deve- 
lopment; programmes for family and child 
welfare; institutions for care, treatment, 
training and rehabilitation of socially 
handicapped persons like orphans, the 
destitute, physically handicapped and the 
aged; community recreation and cultural 
programmes; disaster relief; welfare of 
backward classes; housing; social security 
programmes like old age pensions; slum 
prevention, improvement and clearance; 
welfere of pavement dwellers; labour wel- 
fare programmes; workers education; pre- 
vention of crime and delinquency.”^ 

These functions are legion. The impor- 
tant question of resources for the perfor- 
mance of these tasks must be analysed. 
It is well-known that at present the 
resources at the disposal of the local 
bodies are very meagre. This is true not 


only for welfare programmes but also all 
other functions that they are expected to 
perform. In fact the welfare programmes 
are a low priority The means of raising 
additional resources to meet the growing 
problems must be tackled in a realistic 
manner. More funds from the Centre 
and the State is only a part of the solu- 
tion. Tax measures, remunerative pro- 
jects, community contributions are areas 
that need to be explored. Without 
augmenting the financial resources, it 
would be futile to have a perspective plan 
for the welfare services that the municipal 
authorities should provide. The Fifth 
Five Year Plan (as indicated in the 
Approach Paper) makes provision for 
many of the activities that would fall 
under municipal welfare services. The 
local authorities must be on the alert to 
locate the allocations and to make use of 
them in providing better services. The 
provision in the plan includes not only 
the provision of welfare services for the 
handicapped but also for slum improve- 
ment and slum clearance. 

It is difficult for the Centre to make a 
realistic plan in the field of sociil welfare 
as the local conditions vary. A uniform 
pattern that is suggested by the Centre 
could at best provide a broad framework 
and guideline. The local authorities, 
therefore, have the task of planning a 
meaningful programme at the local level 
The local authority*' could set up a com- 
mittee which would include representa- 
tives from the different departments of 
welfare and social services as well as 
voluntary organisations functioning in 
the area. It would then be in a position 
to suggest necessary variations to suit its 
particular situation. Where necessary 
the local authority should be able to 
deviate even from the broad framework, 
if the situation warrants it, In the pro- 
cess of planning the local authorities must 
assert their role. The panchayat samities 
and zila parishads seem to have a subs- 
tantial role in planning the programme 


^hiaiional Seminar on Social Welfare at Local Authority Level organised by the Indian Council of 
Social Welfare and the Delhi School of Social Work, New Delhi, February 27— March !, 1969. 
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for their areas. Municipalities too should 
have such a role. 

As at present many welfare activities 
are carried on by the municipalities. 
The administrative structure in perform- 
ing the‘^e functions efficiently needs to be 
looked into. In most cases the perfor- 
mance has been erratic. The traditional 
administrative pattern found in most 
municipalities does not inspire confidence 
in the ability to undertake dynamic pro- 
grammes. To meet the types of challen- 
ges that will arise in the process of rapid 
urbanisation, the administration must be 
flexible and forward looking. The need 
for training of personnel, their working 
conditions have to be considered. Often 
the welfare services are administered by 
persons who do not have the required 
training. This would also come in the 
way of being able to look ahead and pro- 
ject the type of problems and the p\ms to 
meet them. Perspective for municipal 
welfare services must analyse the struc- 
ture and undertake necessary reforms 
within the structure so that there is ^ an 
effective way in which the welfare services 
are administered. 

The expenditure on the welfare ser- 
vices is often considered as unproductive. 
This assumption would deny that a rela- 
tionship exists in the sense of well-being of 
an indiviJual and his production. To 
give an obvious example, a man in poor 
health certainly cannot function at his 
best. So also a mother who is working 
would not be able to put in her whole 
effort as long as she is not sure of her 
children being taken care of. Apart from 
the fact that the individuals have a right 
to some of these services, it must be realis- 
ed that productivity caU go up when a 
person is helped to do so by the provision 
of services. 

The social problems that are likely to 
emerge in the wake of rapid urbanisation 
have already been mentioned. The pro- 
blems are inevitable and will continue to 
affect the society. The perspective for 


municipal w’elfare services should lake into 
account the need for minimisation of the 
emergence of social problems as well as 
their adverse effects on a society. The 
pro\ision for housing could eliminate the 
emergence of slums. The problems that 
are found in slum situations might thus 
be mitigated. Vocational training would 
help in the prevention of delinquency. 
The provision of night shelters could pre- 
vent death due to cold or diseases that 
prople might suffer due to exposure to 
cold. The important point is that the 
provision of w^eifare services will help 
bridge the gap beeween increasing popu- 
lation and lack of services available to 
them It is in doing this that a sense of 
well-being can be provided and social 
problems reduced. 

Reference has already been made to 
the loneliness of the individuals in the 
in ban setting. In the urban areas there 
is very little sense of community. The 
welfare services particularly in the area of 
recreation, and urban community deve- 
lopment programmes must be such as to 
convert the crowd in the urban areas into 
a community. The welfare services can- 
not be administered effectively without 
citizens’ paiticipation which can only come 
when there is some sense of community 
among the people. Lack of personal 
relations is not conducive to people orga- 
nising or supplementing the services which 
would help in developing a sense of well- 
being among the members of the group. 
Developing a sense of community should 
result in self-propelling programmes. The 
financial resources are not the only ones 
to be considered. The human resources 
are also an important input. 

The welfare services provided at any 
level must help the individual to enjoy 
the rights that have been indicated in the 
declaration of human rights. It is only 
then that he can have a sense of well- 
being. ^ No doubt the magnitude of the 
task is immense. But given a clear pers- 
pective efforts can be made to accomplish 
the task steadily. 
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V. M. KULKARNl* 


“^Deputy Director, Urban Integrated Project, 


According to Chambers's Twentieth 
Century Dictionary ‘role' is : ‘part played 
by* . / or 'a functioiT. We may, therefore, 
try to understand, in the context of the 
title of this article* as to what is the part 
that ought to be played and is in reality 
being played by mimicipa! bodies in India 
m relation to social welfare services 
m the formulation and implementation of 
policies for social welfare services. 

^The MeaP : Tte Acmat 

An agency or an institution or an 
organization may be given a role— a 
function— to perform or a responsibility 
to discharge. In actual practice, however, 
we see that these stipulated roles are 
rarely performed perfectly. Much tliat is 
stipulated and expected remains to be 
achieved. This is true of most of the 
mammade institutions. It is true of muni- 
cipal governments as well. One should, 
therefore, see what is the ‘ideal role’ of 
municipal bodies according to current 
thinking and what in reality these bodies 
do or what role they actually play in rela- 
tion to social \%elfaie services. It really 
means understanding their ‘ideal role’ and 
assessing the extent to which these bodies 
are playing the ideal role We might call 
this incomplete performance of ideal 
role as ‘actual role’ at a given point in 
time. 

The first question, therefore, is what 
ought to be the purpose which local 
government should serve: and what, at 
the present day, is its scope. The follow- 
ing extract from the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Local Government in 
England (1969) throws much light on the 
ideal scope of functions of local govern- 
ment as is understood in the contempo- 
rary context : 

. it was therefore on existing 
functions that we concentrated our 
attention. These are of immense scope 
and significance, covering as they do 
responsibility for the police, for the' 

New Delhi, 
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fire ‘service, for almost all education 
other than university, for the health and 
welfare of mothers and infants^ the old 
and the sick, for children in need of 
care, for public health, for housing, for 
sport and recreation, for museums, art 
galleries and libraries, for the physi- 
cal environment and the use of land, 
for highways, traffic and transport and 
for many other matters . • . . But in 
considering the structure which will 
best enable local authorities to dis- 
charge these responsibilities, we have 
kept in mind the whole potendal of 
local government, given the existing 
functions as the sub"4ance of what it 
does This substance we see as an alU 
round responsibility for the safety, 
heaith and well-being, both material 
ami ciiltU’al, of people in different 
localiiies, in so fa* as these objectives 
can be a hieved by local action and 
local initiative, within a ftamework of 
national policies It is in th»s light that 
we have considered the purpose and 
scope of local government/’^ (Empha- 
sis is added). 

Dual Importance 

The inipi>rtance of local bodies needs 
to' be appreciated both as provider of 
‘envifonmentar and ‘personal’ services 
and as an attempt to sunain a viable sys- 
tem of local democracy : that is, a system 
under which government by the people 
is a reality. The importance of local 
government as a viable system of local 
democracy is well brought out by the 
Royal Commission Report when it says ; 

*‘Local government is not to be seen 
merely as a provider of services. If that 
were all, it would be right to consider 
whether some of the services could not 
be more efficiently provided by other 
means. The importance of local gover- 
nment lies in the fact that it is the 
means by which people can provide 


services for themselves : can take an 
active and constructive part in the 
business of government; and can de- 
cide for themselves within the limits of 
what national policies and local re- 
sources allow, what kind of services 
they:«want and what kind of environ- 
ment they prefer. More than this, 
through their local representatives 
people throughout the country can, 
and in practice do, build up the policies 
which national government adopts--by 
focussing attention on local problems 
by their various ideas of what govern- 
ment should seek to do, by local initia- 
tives and local reactions. Many of the 
powers and responsibilities which local 
authorities now possess, many of 
the mediods now in genera! me, owe 
their existence to pioneeru g by indivi- 
dual local authorities. Local govern- 
ment is the only representative political 
institution m the country outside par- 
liament; and being, by its nature, in 
closer touch than Pari ament or minis- 
ters can be with local conditions, local 
needs local opinions, it is an essential 
pait of the fabric of democratic govern- 
ment. Central government tends by its 
nature, to be bureaucratic. It is only 
by the combination of local representa- 
tive institutions with the cent! al institu- 
tions of Parliament, Ministers and 
Departments, that a genuine national 
democracy can be sustained (Empha- 
sis is added). 

The role of local government and its 
relationships with government at higher 
levels is very clearly summarised by the 
Commission in the following quotation : 

‘‘We conclude then that the purpose 
of local government is to provide a 
democratic means both of focussing 
national attention on local problems 
affecting the safety, health and w^ell- 
being of the people, and of discharge 
ing, in relation to these things, all the 
responsibilities of government which 


/T on Local Government in England (Chairman— The Rt Hnn 

(Lord Redchffe the Maud), VoL 1, HMSO, London, 1969, p. 10. ^ ^ 


2 Report of the Royal Commission on Local Government in England, op, cit„ pp. 1041. 
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can be discharged at a level below that 
of the national government. But in 
discharging these responsibilities local 
goveriiment must, of course, act in 
agreement with the national govern- 
ment when national interests are in- 
volved/^2 

The dose involvement of the national 
or in the Indian context in addition to 
that, of the state government in the affairs 
of local government in the changed cir- 
cumstances is inevitable. And it need not 
be feared, provided if is properly under- 
stood and harnessed. 

Commitment to Demaeraev 

It, therefore, becomes clear that m 
relation to provision of social welfare 
services, those who have opted out for a 
democratic way of life have to forgo 
opportunities of organising these services 
differently, even if these could be more 
efficiently organised in other ways. To 
some, democratic way of life might 
appear to be a severe constraint on their 
desire to organise these services quickly 
and efficiently. Leaving this point of 
view aside, we accept that in India social 
welfare services are to be provided within 
the comple7v structure of democratic ins- 
titutions. 

The scope of work of the municipal 
bodies in relation to these social welfare 
services may vary from time to time. What 
is necessary is to accept that the municipal 
bodies have an *all-round responsibility 
for the safety, health and well-being, 
both material and cultural, of people in 
different localities, in so far as these ob- 
jectives can be achieved by local action 
and local initiative, within a framework 
of national policies’. 

Tha Royal Commission has appropri- 
ately grouped the services of local autho- 
rities under two heads : (!) ‘environmen- 
taP; and (i7) ‘personal’. We are concerned 


here with what the Commission describes 
as ‘personal services', such as education, 
personal social services, health and hous- 
ing. Here again the term ‘social services’ 
as is used in the U. K. needs to be under- 
stood. G,D.H. Cole^ in liis booklet 
British Soda! Services has listed the iin- 
portant steps taken in the U. K, in accep- 
tance of an all-round public responsibi- 
lity for social security, as follows : 

‘Thus, besides enacting a new Na- 
tional Insurance Act and an Industrial 
Injuries Act based in their main fea- 
tures dircedy on die Beveridge Report, 
the British Government, with the sup- 
port in principle of the opposition 
parties, has duung the past few years : 

1. introduced a system of Family 
Allowances, providing cash pay- 
ments in addition to the various 
benefits; 

2. given further protection to home- 
less children under Act, 1948; 

3. passed into law a National Health 
Services Act establishing a compre- 
hensive free medical service for all 
citizens who choose to avail them- 
selves of it; 

4. increased substantially the rate of 
Old Age Pensions under both the 
contributory and non-contributory 
scheme; 

5. extended the period for which un- 
employment benefit can be drawn, 
and accepted as a national obliga- 
tion the maintenance of a high 
level of employment designed to 
prevent any return to the wide- 
spread long-term unemployment 
wffiich afflicted Great Britain bet- 
ween the wars; 

6. passed into law a National Assis- 
tance Act, wdiich will cover those 
needs for the making-up of private 
incomes from public funds which 


^ Report of the Royal Commission on Bocal Government in England^ op. cit. p, 11. 

^ Cole, G.D H, British Social Services^ Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd.* London, 1941, 
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cannot conveniently be dealt with 
by the method of insurance. 

In addition to these new legislative 
measures : 

7. by the Education Act of 1944 and 
the administrative steps taken 
under it a great deal is being done 
to equalise educational opportuni- 
ties between the children of rich 
and poor parents; and 

8. under the Distribution of Industry 
Act of 1945 and other measures, 
action is being taken to re estab- 
lish the prosperity of those ‘depres- 
sed areas* which were the^ shame 
and the disaster of the British eco- 
nomic system between the wars/* 

These steps when translated into ser- 
vices get related to social services which 
include education, health, housing, and 
supportive services to a variety of weaker 
and vulnerable individuals in the society. 
Cole also refers to the role of the local 
government in his booklet. 

In the index of the handbook of Pub- 
lic Social Services^ published by National 
Council of Social Services, London, the 
following services prominently figure : 
Public Health, Housing, Social Security 
Services, Child Care, Education, Amenity 
Services, Industry and Employment, 
Administration of Justice and War Pen- 
sions and Allowances. 

What are Social Welfare Services ? 

In the Indian context, education, 
health, housing, recreation are called 
‘social services’ and enabling services for 
the special groups are called ‘social wel- 
fare services’. The following quotation 
from the report of the Working Group 
on Social Welfare for the Third Plan 
explains these two terms thus : 

“The term ‘Social Welfare Services’ is 

used to refer to that set of services 


which are intended to meet the special 
needs of persons and groups who, by 
reasons of a social, economic, phy- 
sical or mental handicap, are unable 
to make use of or are traditionally 
denied the use of amenities normally 
provided by the community. In this 
sense, ‘social welfare services’ are 
oriented to the needs of the ‘weaker’ 
or dependent sections, like children, 
in the community. Its recipients may 
be the physically handicapped persons 
such as the blind, the deaf, or the 
crippled, the socially dependent 
groups like the orphan, the widow, 
the destitute, etc , the mentally retar- 
ded individual, the economically under 
privileged groups living in slum areas, 
and women handicapped by restrictive 
social traditions. 

“The term ‘Social Welfare Services’ Js 
also used sometimes to refer to special 
services not recognised as a part of the 
norma! social services such as those of 
health and education. Examples of 
such special services might be found 
in the youth welfare movement and 
the child welfare movement. The ser- 
vices visualized in these two move- 
ments are meant for all persons not 
only the socially dependent and the 
needy. It is primanly their character, 
since voluntary endeavour pioneered 
in these fields, which tends to make 
them regarded as a part of welfare 
services. It is possible, however, that 
some of them may pass over into the 
area of what are called social services, 
once the State has accepted them as a 
part of its normal responsibilities.”® 

The connotations of ‘personal services’ 
in the U.K. and the ‘social welfaie ser- 
vices’ in India taken together, generally 
appear totally. All these services work for 
the well-being of the citizen by promoting, 
protecting good health of the citizen in 
the WHO sense of the term ‘health’ and 


5 National Council of Social Services. Public Social Services : Hand Book of Information on 
Services Provided by the State, London, 1949. 

® Planning Commission, Government of India. Report of the Working Group on Social Welfare for 
the Third Five Year Plan (cyclostyled), Delhi, I960. 
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taking care of the citizen in ill-health with 
a view to treating and rehabilitating him. 
The author of this article chooses to call 
them all social welfare services. 

Al! this discussion leads us to con- 
clude that the local authorities — munici- 
pal governments— have a responsibility to 
contribute to the formulation of policies 
in relation to social welfare services and 
in organizing these services in the geog- 
raphical areas over which they have juris- 
diction. It is to be clearly realized here 
that while municipal governments could 
have major responsibility for implement- 
ing the policies in relation to social wel- 
fare services, it would not be correct to 
say that these municipal administrations 
have no role in the formulation of rele- 
vant policies. These institutions can in- 
fluence policy formulation through feed- 
backs and other devices and using other 
mechanisms. The task is more difficult; 
and it is normally less efficiently perform- 
ed; but its crucial importance cannot be 
denied. . .this only increases the need 
for strong and independent-minded local 
authorities, speaking with a voice to 
which the national government must lis- 
ten, capable of injecting their ideas into 
national policies, competent to imple- 
ment the policies in whatever way is best 
suited to local conditions, and without 
the need for any detailed supervision”.^ 
So much is now demanded of municipal 
governments and so much the govern- 
ments at higher levels are dependent on 
them that the role of municipal govern- 
ment has acquired a new significance. 

This discussion is allowed to be guid- 
ed along with the situation obtained in 
the U. K. with a view to arriving at an 
understanding of an ideal role for muni- 
cipal bodies in relation to social welfare 
services in the context of the current 
thinking on the subject. With ^ this pers- 
pective, we may review the Indian scene. 

India has lickety and oiit-moded 
municipal governments in most parts of 


the country. These did not have even 
normaj healthy growth over the decades 
these institutions have functioned. The 
social economic and technological chan- 
ges might not have affected life in urban 
India as much as in England; but the 
changes that have taken place in urban 
India arc also considerable both in their 
quality and degree. The municipal 
governments in India seem to be inade- 
quate to meet the current needs of urban 
life. Mohit Bh attach ary als assessment of 
the Indian urban government situation 
may sound harsh but it only tells how 
difficult is the task of securing for muni- 
cipal government its proper place in the 
national democratic set-up in India. As 
Bhattacharya writes : 

‘‘Usually, the municipal Acts in India 
contain long lists of municipal func- 
tions but in practice the large majority 
of municipal bodies have very few 
positive service functions, such as 
public health — including water supply 
and sanitation, medical relief, vaccina- 
tion and inoculation, and registration 
of births and deaths; roads and public 
works. Aside from these, they have 
some regulatory functions. . . In ge- 
neral, the municipal corporations 
have more functions than the ordi- 
nary municipalities. There may be 
stray instances of milk supply schemes 
or zoological gardens run by munici- 
pal authorities in some States, but, 
generally speaking, municipal func- 
tions have expanded very little over 
the years; not only that, the trend has 
been towards divesting the municipal 
bodies of their traditional functions 
and responsibilities. Municipal inabi- 
lity to provide for even the basic civic 
amenities and lack of proper thinking 
at the State level about municipal 
development have led to the creation 
of a general climate of loss of faith in 
municipal institutions. The debilitat- 
ing condition of the latter has become 
an excuse for the establishment and 
perpetuation of competitive urban 


M&pori of ike Royal Commission on Local Government in Enpiandg op, eit,^ p, 13, 


local institutions like Improvement 
Trusts, Housing Boards, and Water 
Supply and Sewerage Boards, and 
even for taking over of local functions 
by the State Governments. In many 
instances, the States’ functional de- 
partments have sought to restrict 
municipal functions is order that the 
departmental organization and work- 
load are not affected by municipal 
expansion. It may not be an exagge- 
ration to say that the State-level tech- 
nical departments have consistently 
been thriving at the expense of muni- 
cipal authorities, and they pose a 
positive threat to the future growth 
and development of municipal self- 
government in this country.”® 

Service Aspect Prevails 

According to Bhattacharya’s assess- 
ment, municipal self government might 
suffer an eclipse, though it may not be a 
total one. Role of urban local govern- 
ment as a system of viable local demo- 
cracy may get increasingly limited, it 
Seems to some. It may, however, be bet- 
ter to say that it might undergo a quali- 
tative change and not disappear. But the 
service aspect in any case, even according 
to Bhattacharya, is expected to get more 
prominence in the years to come. Bhatta- 
charya goes on to say : “As the States 
will be keen to ensure a minimum level 
of social services for all and there will be 
an ever increasing demand for essential 
urban amenities and services, the muni- 
cipal bodies will be goaded by the State 
governments to cater to citizen’s demands 
with a degree of efficiency.” This clearly 
indicates that the role of municipal 
governments in relation to social welfare 
services Csocial services’ and ‘social wel- 
fare services’) will achieve greater emi- 
nence in days to come. 

Since Independence the emphasis has 
been on providing public social welfare 
services in rural areas primarily. Muni- 
cipal government received the Union 


and the State Government’s peripheral 
attention, but that too during the last de- 
cade. The Five Year Plans have taken 
note of some municipal government pro- 
grammes such a water supply, sanitation, 
slum clearance, slum improvement, sub- 
sidised housing, city development, urban 
community development, etc. But much 
that is attempted through these pro- 
grammes is outside the cane of ‘social 
services’ and ‘social welfare services’, 
except the work of urban community de- 
velopment. 

Social Services 

In the area of social services as defin- 
ed earlier, to-day municipal governments 
in India do provide education, health, 
services and upto a point are responsible 
for maintaining parks and open spaces 
for recreation, etc. In relation to these, 
there is however, no uniform policy. In 
the corporation cities and bigger munici- 
palities local authorities play a more im- 
portant role in the areas identified as 
‘social services'. We hear stories of ero- 
sion of municipal government’s role in 
these areas. Bhattacharya further 
states : 

“In West Bengal, the medical and 
health services of municipalities have 
long been provincialized and recently 
the State Public Health Engineering 
Department has made a proposal to 
divest the municipal bodies of their 
responsibilities with regard to water 
supply. Primary education is looked 
after by the State Governments in 
quite a few States, such as Rajasthan, 
Kerala, Jammu and Kashmir, and 
Punjab, and a State take-over is ac- 
tively being considered in West 
Bengal. Anxiety of State Departments 
to ensure efficient administration 
of primary education is at the 
root of the creation of municipal 
school boards in Maharashtra and 
Gujarat under the Bombay Primary 
Education Act, 1947. The Board with 


® Bhattacharya, Mohit, “Urban Local Government”, Perspectives ; Supplement to the Indian 
journal of Public Administration, Vol, XVII, No. 4, Oct. Dec., 1971. 
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its separate cOBStitution, an indepen- 
dent fund and a Government-appoint- 
ed administrative officer provides a 
peculiar example of a government 
within a govenimeiit. Thus, the rise 
of competitive iirb?ji local institutions 
and State take over of municipal func- 
tions have led not only to the erosion 
of municipal functions but also to the 
creation of an atmosphere of distrust 
of urban local government which is 
ominous for the development of 
municipal self-government in this 
country.’®^ 

In Delhi recently upper primary edu- 
cation was removed from the aiispiCies of 
the Miiii^cipal Corporation. Tins means 
in reality even in reiation to education 
and health services the role of municipal 
governments is getting highly limited. 

Social Welfare Services 

There are municipal governments 
which run beggar homes, foundling 
homes, homes for the aged, and give 
grants to non-governmental (voluntary) 
agencies providing ‘social welfare services’ 


for the various types of handicapped per- 
sons; but much of this work has been 
historically developed under the auspi- 
ces of State Governments and voluntary 
agencies. These services have not been 
developed on a large scale under iiiiimci- 
pal auspices. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, we may say that muni- 
cipal governments have an important role 
to play in inTuenciiig national and state 
policies for social welfare services (‘social 
services’ and ‘social wrifare services’). 
Municipal governments have a mure cru- 
cial responsibility in orgjoising and ope- 
rating social welfaie services with a view 
to meeting local changing needs adequa- 
tely and efficiently. At present, m the field 
of ‘social services’ the role of municipal 
governments, in reality, is highly limited 
and is in places getting further narrowed 
down. In relation to ‘social welfare ser- 
vices’ the contribution of municipal 
governments does not seem to be much. 
The gap between the ‘ideal role’ of muni- 
cipal governments and the role they are 
actually playing is thus very wide today. 


® Bhatcharya, Mohit, op. cU. 
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Urban local bodks all over the world 
are primary agencies for ministering to 
the social, cultural and physical needs of 
the citizens. They provide for a variety 
of services and public utilities to meet 
social and economic needs and to ensure 
a healthy environment for the community 
as a whole. Their functions include, 
uater supply, se\\erag€ and drainage, 
public health and sanitatien, roads and 
streets, city transport, school health pro- 
grammes, establishing and maintaining 
pre-primary and primary schools, register- 
ing births and deaths and vital stati- 
stics, construction of markets, parks and 
play grounds, undertaking measures and 
programmes for the moral and social wel- 
fare of the citizens, providing milk or 
mid-day meals for school children, and 
promoting public participation are aho 
among their functions. 

They are also expected to undertake 
social welfare programmes for the general 
public and special services for some parti- 
cular weaker sections of the community. 
Under this latter category fall pro- 
grammes like provision of poor homes, 
night shelters, children’s homes or creches, 
leper homes etc. These programmes do 
not cover the entire community. For 
example, education or water supply that 
is extended to the whole society is, thus, 
not treated as a social welfare service, for 
the purpose of this paper. In India, most 
urban local bodies have yet to attain any 
reasonable standards in this sphere. An 
attempt is made in this paper to find out 
empirically the extent of social welfare 
services actually provided by our munici- 
pal corporations in our country during 
the year, 1971-72. 

In order to carry out this investiga- 
tion, a comprehensive questionnaire was 
prepared and sent to all the 32 municipal 
corporations in the country. Only 11 
municipal corporations or 34.37 per cent 
of the total, replied to our questionnaire. 
The replies received have been analyzed, 
although in a few cases the information 


Statistician, IIPA^ New Delhi. 



and some of the data supplied were In- 
complete. 

Out of the li municipal corporations 
that replied to the questionnaire, Vara- 
nasi Corporation clearly stated that it did 
not have any social welfare programmes. 

Legal Provisions Under Various Municipal 
Corporation Acts 

Under the federal set-up in fudia, 
social welfare programmes like education, 
health etc., are State subjects and local 

f overnment falls exclusively in the Stale 
eld. Most Municipal Acts assign social 
welfare programmes to the urban local 
bodies, describing them as obligatory or 
discretionary functions or subjects to which 
the municipal fund can be applied. 

Section 115 of the Uttar Pradesh 
Nagar Maliapalika Adhiniyam, 1959, 
Section 43 of the Delhi Municipal Corpo- 
ration Act, 1957, Section 141 of the 
Kerala Municipal Corporation Act, 1961, 
Section 67 of the Madhya Pradesh Cor- 
poration Act, 1956, Section 141 of the 
Madras City Municipal Corporation Act, 
1919 and Sections 65 and 66 of the 
Bombay Provincial Municipal Corpora- 
tion Act, 1949 specify the diiTerent kinds 
of sociv^l welfare functions that arc enti lis- 
ted to the municipal corporations. TncNC 
functions are to organize, maintain, or 
manage the institutions including lunatic 
asylums, leper homes, orphanages and 
rescue homes for women, wiihin the cit>; 
for the care of the infirm, sick or incur- 
able; or the care and training of the blind, 
deaf, mute or otherwise disabled persons 
or of handicapped children, pro\ i^ion of 
mdk to expectant or nursing mothers or 
infants or school-going children, preven- 
tion of vagrancy, maintenance of work 
homes, alms houses and special houses 
for disabled beggars. These functions 
also include contributions to any public 
fund raised for the relief of human suffer- 
ing within the city or for the public wel- 
fare, poor relief, for removal of social 
disabilities of scheduled castes and back- 
ward classes, taking measures for the con- 
trol and relief of beggary, organisation 


and maintenance of associations for the 
prevention of juvenile smoking and cruelty 

to children, 

Social Welfare Scnices Actually Provided 

The various social uelfare programmes 
provided by the different municipal corpo- 
rations during the year 1971-72 are shown 
in Table I (pp 18-19). A comparison of 
the various municipal corporations reveals 
that the provision of poor homes (beggar 
homes), leper homes, cash assistance to 
destitute, old person^ without means of 
support, receive considerable attention; 
other services like medical and nursing 
assistance to poor people in their homes, 
night shelters for pavement dwellers, 
orphanages, etc. have been relatively 
neglected. 

Allahabad and Varanasi do not have 
any social welfare programmes as defined 
in our study. Delhi Miinicipa! Corpora- 
tion has the highest number of social wel- 
fare programmes followed by Madras and 
Madmai. The position in regard to all the 
municipal corporations is shown in Table I 
(pp. 18-19). The natural bias towards func- 
tions or programmes like education, w^atcr 
supply and otl^er civic amenities, as com- 
pared to the sqcial Welfare programmes, 
may be due to the more specific legal 
provisions laid dovi^ii in the respective 
Acts. It could also be due to the general 
apathy towards institutional arrangements 
for social welfare at the local level, Lack 
of adequate funds also tends to relegate 
social welfare programmes to a low 
priority. 

Expenditure on Social Welfare Services 

Although municipal corporations in 
India are generally expected to provide 
some type of social welfare services as 
mentioned earlier, actual conditions do 
not always correspond to the legal pro- 
visions laid down in various Corporation 
Acts for one reason or other. Total 
budget of the municipal corporation, 
amount allotted to social welfare services, 
grant-in-aid received from the state 
government and give|i to voluntaiy orga- 
nisation are shcfwn in Table II (ji 20)* 
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TABLE I 

Social Welfare Services Rendered by Various Municipal Corporations 1971-72 
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TABLE n 

Financial Data About Social Welfare Service, 1971-72 
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TABLE III 

S.rri«. Agencies Run, Staff, Badge, Prevision and U.e Number of Persons Reeeiring Benefi, During 1971-72 
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Out of the 1 1 municipal corporations, 
Varanasi did not provide any funds for 
social m^elfare services. Delhi, Poona and 
Sliolapiir did not show any budget pro- 
vision even though they have reported 
some programmes, while Allahabad has 
shown some budget provision though it 
did not report any social welfare pro- 
grammes. This discrepancy may be mainly 
due to the difficulty of separating the 
budget provision for genera! social welfare 
programmes and the special social welfare 
programmes with which v^e are concer* 
ned ill our Paper. Out of the remaining 
7 cities. Cochin and Madras earmarked 
more than one per cent of their budget 
towards social welfare services, and 
AHahabad, Indore, Madurai and Raipur 
below one per cent, information is not 
available for Nagpur, These percentages 
include the amount of grants received 
from the Slate Government. Out of the 1 1 
corporations 4 received grant-in-aid. 
Cochin, Nagpur and Raipur received more 
than 25 per cent of the allotted budget 
for social welfare programmes as 
grant-in-aid from the respective State 
Governments while Madras received only 
0.457 per cent. 

Allahabad, Cochin, Delhi, Indore, 
Madras and Poona have voluntary orga- 
nisations ranging from 2 to 153 in num- 
ber. Of these six cities, except Madras, 
others are giving grants-iii-aid to various 
voluntary organisations, the average grant 
varying from Rs. 326 to Rs. 8,600 during 
the year 1971-72. 

It may be mentioned here, that some 
municipal corporatiens expressed the 
desire to undertake more social welfare 
programmes provided, of course, the State 
Governments agreed to extend support by 
way of suitable matching grants. 


Number of Agencies, Staff and Budget to 
run Various Social Welfai e Programmes 

Table Ilf on pages 21-22 gives details 
of the programme or serv.ee, number of 
agencies run by the corporation, staff to 
manage these prograninies and budget 
provision in the corporaiions Wider study. 

Delhi niiiiiicipal corporation has the 
highest number uf programmes as well as 
agencies to run these different pro- 
grammes. These services are rendered 
not by the corporation but bv private 
institutions. Allahabad, P ona and 
Varanasi did not report any agencies. 
The budget provision of the corporation 
for these progiammes during the >ear 
i971“7i IS \ar\iiiv from Rs. 6,000 io"Rs. 
455,656 in b e niihicipal C4 rporations. 

The adminiSiTation of these services 
is entrusted to the social welfare, health 
and education departments of the corpo- 
rations. Madurai and Delhi have depart- 
mental committees consisting of elected 
councillors and the Mayor. 

To sum up, the social welfare pro- 
grammes that can be taken up by the 
municipal authority are spelled out in 
various municipal corporation Acts. The 
corporations are carrying out these pro- 
grammes to a certain extent meeting the 
expenditure from their own budget as 
well as with financii^ assistance from the 
State Governments. The voluntary orga- 
nizations are also invoked and the grants- 
in-aid are given to them by the mun’cipal 
corpora iuis. Given the necessary financi- 
al assistance, the municipal corporations 
expressed the desire to undertake more 
social welfare programmes for the citi- 
zens.* 


author is grateful to the Municipal Corporations for their ready response to th© questionnaire^ 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 

ORGANISATION 

FOR 

SOCIAL 

WELFARE 

AT 

THE 

LOCAL 

LEVEL 


DEVA RAJ* 


The main objective of local govern*' 
ment is to promote public safety, healths 
convenience and general welfare of its 
citizens so that they are able to live and 
work in a healthy environment, both 
physical and social. No government 
organisation is so closely connected and 
involved with the day-to-day life of the 
community ard welfare of the people. A 
peiusal of the obligatory and discre- 
tionary functions enumerated in most 
municipal laws will show that local bodies 
are social welfare organisations par excel- 
lence. For instance. Sections 42 and 43 
of the Delhi Municipal Corporation Act, 
1957, males it incumbent on the Corpo- 
ration to make adequate provisions for 
construction ard maintenance of drainage 
works, public latrines and uiioals; supply 
of wholesome water for public and pri- 
vate pin poses; removal of obnoxious 
materials and abatement of all public 
nuisances; provision of transport facilities; 
public inoculation and checking of danger- 
ous diseases;provision of medical relief and 
establishment of maternity and child-wel- 
fare centres; lighting, wintering, naming 
and numbering of streets, maintenance of 
public paths and recreation. grounds, pro- 
tection of life and property in case of 
tire and the like. The corpoiations may 
also incur expenditure for the furtherance 
of cultural and physical education; the 
establishment and maintenance of libra- 
ries, museums, art galleries, botanical and 
zoological gardens, stadia, gymanasia, 
akharas; provision of entertainments, 
swimming pools, public wxash houses; 
organisations of fairs and exhibitions; 
maintenance and management of such 
institutions as — children's homes, infir- 
maries, poor houses, lunatic asylums, 
rescue homes, shelters and homes for the 
deaf and dumb, the destitute and the dis- 
abled; undertaking slum improvement 
and provision of housing facilities. In 
short municipal bodies are expected to 
take care of their citizens in every sphere 
of iheir daily life from the cradle to the 
grave 


•Director, Centre for Training and Research in Municipal Administration, 1 1 PA, New Delhi. 
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Welfare Functions without a Social 
Welfare Approach 

And yet municipal administration has 
suffered from a singular lack of a social 
welfare organisation or even an oriention 
to community service attitudes. Voluntary 
organisations and social work agencies 
who have undertaken v/e!fare programmes 
in urban areas have comnlaired bitterly 
about the total apathy of the municipal 
administraifoo towards the organisation 
of their activities to ameliorate and 
improve the living conditions of depressed 
urban comiiiunities. It is not that muni- 
cipal bodies are not incurring expenditure 
on welfare acthilies or public services. The 
functions performed municipal bodies 
vary considerably depending on resources 
and the outlook and approach of the 
permanent officials and members of elec- 
ted councils. 

Apart from the duties of tax collection, 
grant of sanctions and licences and enfor- 
cement of raiiiiicipal laws, rules and bye- 
laws. municipal activities am, broadly 
speaking, directed towards the following : 

{a) Provision and maintenance of 
public iitilhies, such as — water 
supply and sewerage, construc- 
tion, maintenance and lighting of 
roads and bridges to facilitate 
movement and communications, 
conservancy and sanitation ser- 
vices and provision, wherever 
possible, of transport, electricity 
and milk supply services. These 
activities are carried out more or 
less as a matter of routine admi- 
nistration. These are public uti- 
lities that have to be paid for Jn 
the form of taxes or service 
charges, although they have an 
element of welfare particularly 
when these services have to be 
made available to the weaker 
sections of the community. 

(B) Public health and educational 
programmes such as maternity 
and child care, family planning, 
vaccinations and inoculations, 


primary education, adult literacy, 
maintenance of local facilities and 
similar other programmes which 
require intelligent and comcioiis 
public cooperation and participa- 
tion, There is a tendency on the 
part of municipal authorities to 
depend more on rules and regu- 
lations as well as roiiline bureau- 
cratic methoCiS and techniques to 
promote these programmes rather 
than on mobilising the urban 
community through a process of 
civic education and conimiinity 
organisation. 

(c) Provision of cultural, recreational 
and soc’al amenities either by 
maiiiiaiiiing miinicipa! institutions 
such as— recreation grounds, gym- 
nasia, libraries and reading room 
etc., or by payment of grants 
to local organisations. In 
either case there is hardly any 
purposeful planning according to 
some well-defined policies and 
programmes and the expenditure 
lacks appropriate direction. 

(d) Programmes to relive distress and 
destitution including public emer- 
gencies such as — rescue homes, 
poor houses, asylums and works 
of flood relief etc. These activi- 
ties are taken up in a sporadic 
manner as a matter of expediency 
without any sustained budgeting 
and programme planning. 

The Extent of Involvement 

While conscious cooperation of the 
public may be needed for economic and 
efficient working of public utilities and 
for full utilisation by all sections of the 
population, of public health and educa- 
tional facilities provided by the municipal 
bodies, the activities mentioned in (c) and 
(d) above are predominantly welfare func- 
tions which can be promoted and deve- 
loped only through enthusiastic public 
support and purticipation and conside- 
rable mobilisation of voluntary effort 
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depending on the development of sodo- 
cultural ties that go to make a community. 
The performance of urban authorities m 
this field has however been far from satis- 
factory. Most municipal bodies fail to 
make any provision for welfare services. 
The Study Team on Social Welfare and 
Welfare of Backward Classes (Renuka 
Ray Team) of the Commit lee on Plan 
Projects had made a study of the welfare 
schemes of a number of local bodies and 
observed in their report submitted m 
1959, as follows : 

has been noted that out of 442 
Municipalities/District Boards as many 
as 293, namely 66.3 per cent of them 
did not undertake any welfare 
schemes. Even among those which 
spent on welfare schemes, the expen- 
diture incurred, by more than half of 
them, has been less than 5 per 
cent of their total expenditure. 
While this has been the position in 
regard to the Local Bodies spending 
on welfare schemes, the attention paid 
by them to schemes exclusively meant 
for backward classes has been practi- 
cally negligible. Out of 289 Munici- 
palities/District Boards which have 
supplied this particular information, 
277 did not incur any expenditure on 
schemes intended exclusively for the 
welfare of backward classes. It has 
further been noticed that in all cases 
where money is spent by the local 
bodies on welfare schemes, the expen- 
diture does not bear any relation to 
either the size of the population cove- 
red by the Municipality or District 
Board or the numerical strength of the 
backward classes.'* 

With the exception of stray cases here 
and there the general picture has not 
undergone any substantial change. This 
has been partly due to the absence of any 
planned approach and any systematic allo- 
cation of funds for welfare activities; but 
mostly because the municipal bodies do not 
have any organisation or department for 
developing local community life and pro- 
moting civic education and community 
organisation. 


Social Welfare Administration and Local 

Bodies 

In the post-Independence period De- 
partments of Social Welfare in one form 
or the other have been established both 
at the Centre and in the States. ^ Their 
activities were reinforced by activising 
voluntary organisations for welfare work 
through the Central and State Social 
Welfare Boards. Social Welfare Officers 
have also largely been appointed at the 
district level But the programmes have 
been largely directed to the rural areas 
involving Panchayat Raj institutions 
which were established as an outcome of 
the programme of rural community deve- 
lopment. There were some programmes 
such as welfare extension projects (urban) 
of the Social Welfare Board for munici- 
pal areas but they hardly involved muni- 
cipal bodies, who were starved both of 
guidance and financial assistance in the 
matter of social welfare schemes. What- 
ever social work was undertaken by the 
urban local bodies was financed mostly 
from their own budgets. The Renuka 
Ray Study Team recommended that 
Municipal Corporations and Municipal 
Committees should be recognised as prin- 
cipal welfare agencies in the urban areas 
and pleaded for regular Central and State 
assistance to these urban authorities for 
social welfare and for programmes for 
the welfare of Backward Classes. They 
also urged upon the local bodies to 
earmark a portion of their budget for 
such welfare activities and also enlist 
people’s participation for contributing 
skilled and unskilled labour and gifts and 
donations. The urban local bodies have 
not, however, so far been involved in 
proper planning and development of 
social welfare programmes. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that the municipal bodies 
have not paid appropriate attention to 
the organisation of a social welfare set-up 
within their own framework. 

The Present Set-up 

Although the number and status of 
ojEcers in a municipal organisation may 
vary according to the size and ■'magnitude 
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of a town or city, there are in all munici- 
pal bodies, broadly, speaking, the follow- 
ing departments : 

L The executive branch or general 
administration headed by an Exe- 
cutive Officer and assisted by 
junior Officers in the case of a 
municipality and a Municipal 
Commissioner assisted by Deputy 
Municipal Commissioners and 
Assistant Commissioners in the 
case of Corporations. 

2. Revenue branch for imposition and 
collection of taxes and managing 
other sources of income. 

3. Accounts branch, concerned with 
budget, finance and accounting. 

4. The engineering branch concerned 
with public works, water-supply 
and drainage. 

5. Public health, sanitation and medi- 
cal departments including control 
of epidemics, maternity and child 
welfare, family planning, etc. 

6. The department of education to 
include nursery, primary and 
secondary education (in so far as 
it may be taken up by a local 
authority), physical education, 
cultural and recreational activities. 

Social welfare activities, if any, are 
largely handled either by the education 
department or directly by the executive 
branch itself. Early beginnings of social 
welfare activities are known to have made 
in the different municipalities in such 
matters as adult literacy and organisation 
of cultural and recreational activities with 
the schools providing the necessary 
nucleus. Often such programmes as the 
welfare of beggars, rescue homes, night 
shelters, leper asylums, wherever under- 
taken, had to be looked after by the ad- 
ministrative officers in the executive 
branch. Generally any desire on the part 
of the municipal council to promote wel- 
fare activities finds expression in the form 


of grants to local institutions and volun- 
tary agencies. Nevertheless there are ins- 
tances in the major corporations where 
attempts have been made to organise such 
activities directly by the municipal bodies. 
A more recent attempt to provide the 
municipalities with some organisation for 
developing social work attitudes on the 
part of the administration on the one 
hand and community action and partici- 
pation on the other, has been the starting 
of a few experimental projects in Urban 
Community Development in some of the 
towns and cities in the coimtry» 

The Delhi Model 

An illustration of the attempts to 
evolve some form of a Department of 
Social Services is provided by the Delhi 
Municipal Corporation The earliest 
beginnings go back to 1948 when the 
Delhi Municipal Committee set up an 
Adult Education Department under the 
overall control of its Education Depart- 
ment. This organisation was gradually 
expanded into a social education organi- 
sation under a Senior Supervisor and a 
sizable field staff. The social education 
centres in different parts of the city orga- 
nised literacy classes, reading rooms and 
libraries, craft classes for ladies, mmhaU 
ras, dramas and other cultural activities. 
They were provided with appropriate 
staff such as lady helpers, craft teachers, 
social workers under a warden and an 
assistant warden. Quite apart from these 
activities of the education section, a 
Department of Urban Community Deve- 
lopment came to be established in 1958 
with the specific programme of Urban 
Community Development with assistance 
from the Ford Foundation, This implied 
a new approach of community organisa- 
tion and developing local initiative in 
community activities through self-help 
and such assistance as could be obtained 
from the municipal departments. The 
department undertook in limited specified 
neighbourhoods intensive community 
organisation largely with a view to deve- 
lop methods and techniques that could 
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be applied on a larger scale. The depart* 
Blent contiiniied to fimction, after th® 
period of Ford Foundation grant was 
over, and an attempt has-been made to 
extend the area of its activities with field 
staff more thinly spread. The programme 
was farther supplemented and extended 
in 1966 with the addition of two pilot 
projects in Urban Community Develop- 
ment sanctioned for Delhi by the Govern- 
ment of India in the Ministry of Health, 
Family Planning and Urban Develop- 
ment. The Department of Urban Com- 
munity Development functioned under a 
Director who was responsible both for 
the old projects having about 15 coramn- 
nity organisers as well as for the two new 
projects spread in four localities with^ 14 
community organisers under a Project 
Officer. 

In recent years the Mimicipal Corpo- 
ration of Delhi has taken steps to merge 
the Social Education and the Urban 
Community Development departments 
under a new Department of Community 
Services, headed by a Director and an 
Assistant Director. Apart from exhibi- 
tions and fairs and some emergency calls 
in the event of a calamity, the activities of 
the departments are confined to the social 
education centres and the specific areas 
where the new and the old Urban Com- 
munity Development prefects are func- 
tioning. The Department is also stated 
to have a complaint cell performing the 
role of public relations. The department 
cannot, however be considered to be a 
full-fliedged social welfare department in 
the broader sense. 

The Role of a Department of Social 
Welfare and Community Development 

The obfectives and role of a Depart- 
ment of Urban Community Development 
and Social Welfare in our major towns 
and cities can be briejfly stated as follows : 

{a) To ensure a more effective utili- 
sation of services provided by the 
mimicipal organisation by pro- 
moting public cooperation and 


participation. For instance, it is 
necessary to mobilise public 
support for such services as edu- 
cation, prevention of communi- 
cable diseases, sanitation, removal 
of garbage, conserving drinking 
water-supply, preventing damage 
to public places for recreation 
and entertainment which are pro- 
vided by the municipal organi- 
sation. Municipal services can 
be made more effective only by 
developing civic consciousness. 

{b) To act as a lever and driving 
force for promoting social wel- 
fare policies and programmes and 
orientating the official and elected 
machinery toward a social work 
bias. In spite of the provisions 
in the municipal laws there are 
numerous problems such as juve- 
nile delinquency, slums, night 
shelters, beggary, welfare of Hari- 
jans and Backward Classes etc., 
that fail to catch the attention of 
the municipal bodies. A Social 
Welfare Department can ensure 
systematic, planned and regular 
provision for social welfare acti- 
vities to be undertaken either 
directly by the municipal agency 
or by assistance to appropriate 
voluntary organi'^ations in the 
city throiigh a judicious disburse- 
ment of grants. 

(c) To develop a civic base through 
community action in local neigh- 
bourhoods, for undertaking self- 
help activities in social, cultural 
and economic fields which would 
ordinarily not be the concern of 
the municipality but would require 
mobilisation of voluntary effort 
and harnessing for the benefit of 
the locality of such assistance as 
may be available from private 
agencies and government depart- 
ments. Needless to say that this 
aspect of community work will 
contribute substantially to the 
realisation of the first two objec- 
tives. 
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Social Welfare set-up at the Local Level 

All municipal bodies would require a 
social work sel-iip as a vital of its admi- 
nistrative organisation, if the importance 
of the above mentioned raie is apprecia- 
ted. The shape and size cf a social work 
organisation hon ever, may vary with the 
size of the mun-cipality, depending on 
tasks to be iinr'erlaken and resources 
available. The E>:ecnti\e Officers and 
Secretaries of municipalities of different 
grades enjoy varying pay scales and 
allowances and the si.me can apply to 
Social Welfare and Community Develop- 
ment Officers. In the smaller munici- 
palities with a population upto 50,000, 
there may be an SW/UCD cell or Section 
under an officer assisted by three or four 
Community Organizers. Field social 
workers may have to be engaged, in addi- 
tion, in accordance with the programme 
undertaken directly under the auspices of 
the municipality. This cell should func- 
tion directly, under the Executive Officer, 
and should assist him in formulating 
social welfare programmes and policies. 

Bigger municipalities should have a 
separate department under a Social Wel- 
fare Officer, with a minimum of 8 Com- 
munity Organisers (male and female). 
They should be qualified in social work 
or should be graduates with adequate 
experience of field work so as to assist in 
surveys and studies on the various pro- 
blems confronting the urban communities. 
It may even be necessary to have one or 
two statistical assistants depending on the 
work-load to ensure systematic analysis 
of data and its interpretation to make 
available to the Municipal Councils basic 
information for evolving social welfare 
policies and community development pro-- 
grammes in a realistic manner. Major 
corporations and cities with a population 
of about 4 lakhs or over should have a 
well-organised department under a Direc- 
tor of Social Welfare and Community 
Development. The strength of Commu- 
nity Organisers will vary according to 
requirements of each case. But it will 


not be necessary to have a large team to 
cover all areas. 

The Community Organiser and Wel- 
fare Workers apart from general training 
in social work should include persons with 
specialised training in such matters as — 
health education, cooperatives, adult lite- 
racy, organisation of economic pro- 
grammes and the like. 

One of the tasks of such a department 
would be to develop local citizen councils 
or to encouiagc existing voluntary agencies 
of local people to take an active interest 
in civic matters and organisation of com- 
munity activities. The department should 
also be entrusted with the work of orga- 
nising publicity and using audio-visual 
aids for furtheiing various programmes 
sponsored by the Municipal Councils. As 
such the department should be the direct 
concern of the Executive Officer or Muni- 
cipal Commissioner. 

There is the danger of such a depart- 
ment becoming the mouth-piece of public 
grievances and pitching itself against the 
other service departments of the Munici- 
pal Council. It must be emphasized that 
the role of the department should not be 
one of a critic but of understanding to 
bring about a synthesis between the public 
and official view points in the general 
interest of civic development. It should 
be the department’s first duty to help in 
the promotion of programmes sponsored 
by the various departments of the local 
body. 

The Role of Government 

Any proposals for systematic develop- 
ment of an administrative structure for 
social welfare at the local level is not 
likely to make much headway without an 
active interest in the matter on the part 
of Central and State Welfare Departments 
and the Central and State Social Welfare 
Boards. The urban local bodies have 
generally been left out of the thinking and 
plans of the social welfare departments. 
It is evident that if full use is made of 
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mhm local bodies in promoting welfare 
activities, the Government will not only 
be activising an important mechanism at 
the local level towards fiilfilinent of wel- 
fare objectives, but also it will help in 
mobilising local resources for welfare pro- 
grammes. As pointed out earlier, the 
recommendations of the Renuka Ray 
Study Team should receive the attention 
of the Centra! and State Governments, 
and steps should be taken to involve 
the urban local authorities in welfare pro- 
grammes. This will also enable the State 
departments to influence the thinking of 
the local bodies and to provide necessary 
guidance to them in formulating their 
own programme of community develop- 
ment and welfare. 

The Government departments of social 
welfare can play a far more vital role in 
offering training facilities to the commu- 


nity organisers as well as orientation of 
departmental staff of the municipal bodies 
by themselves and through other 
departments of the State Government as 
may be necessary in respect of such acti- 
vities as public health education, coope- 
ratives, audio-visual aids, etc. The senior 
oflhcials and elected representatives of the 
Municipal Coimcils should also be asked 
to jom m the seminars and conferences 
on social welfare problems so as to give 
them the necessary perspective to promote 
social work activities* 

There is nothing new in the sugges- 
tions made above. Such training facilities 
and suitable assistance and guidance have 
been made available to Panchayat Raj 
institutions. It is time that attention is 
paid to the rather complex and sensitive 
urban community by establishing direct 
links With urban local bodies* 




INTER-GOVEai i.VlENTAL 
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IN 

MUNICIPAL 

WELFARE 
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MOHIT BHATTACHARYA* 


Municipal %eMare services are defined 
licrc as tLose services which are made 
available for ihe use of specific local con- 
sumer groups sacfi ifie deal and the 
biinu, the poor and the aged, beggars and 
Vagrants, women iii uistress and so on# 
Discussions on intei-governmental rela- 
tions presuppose the roles and interac- 
tions of goveriiments in the actual dis- 
charge of a function. Let us, therefore, 
first of ail examine the range of 
welfare services which the municipal 
authorities in this countiy are actually 
rendering. Wc ate not interested in the 
statutory roie of municipal authorities- 
for the municipal Acts generally provide 
lists ot numerous welfare functions 
including maintenance of institutions liie 
leper homes and lunatic asylums, poor 
homes, inhrmaries, orphanages, houses 
tor the deaf and dumb and the disabled 
rescue homes for women, poor relief 
night shelters, care of the sick and the 
incurable and control of beggary. Sta- 
tutorily, the municipal authority is 
envisaged as a charitable institution which 
would provide certain services to the 
urban poor. As it has been rightly 
observed, “these activities would give 
the impression of poor relief or care of 
the disabled, infirm, etc, rather than the 
dynamic enabling function ol welfare 
which covers preventive services as well 
as rehabilitative and curative pro- 
grammes”.^ 

In practice what the municipalities do 
in regard to these functions is not 
unknown. As most of them live in a 
state of perpetual financial crisis, the 
welfare services generally go by com- 
plete default. Some cities make smaij 
provisions for marginal on-going ser- 
vices in this field- Owing to pressures 
for allocations to more urgent civic 
amenities like water supply, education, 
roads, etc., the general tendency every- 
where is to play down the welfare func- 
tions. Oases are not uncommon where 


‘Reader, UFA, New Delhi. 

1 A. B. Bose, “Planning for Social Welfare at Local Authority Level”, paper submitted at the 
National Seminar on Social Welfare at Local Authority Level organised by the Indian Council of 
Social Welfare and the Delhi School of Social Work, New Delhi, February 27— March 1, 1969. 
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tte municipal autiiorities have been 
quite heen to hand over their existing 
welfare institutions to the State govern- 
ment to give relief to their finances. 

In this connection, the findings of the 
Renukd Ray Study Team are interesting 
As they noted, out of a sample ol 442 
municipalities and district boards as 
many as 293, constituting about 66 per 
cent did not undertake any welfare 
schemes. “Even among those which spent 
on welfare sehemes, the expenditure 
incurred by more than half ol them, has 
been less then 5 per cent of their total 
expenditure.”'* 

One important finding of the Com- 
mittee is tliai despite this poor perform- 
ance, wherever the local bodies have 
undertaken the welfare sevkes, they have 
borne the major portion of the expendi- 
ture from tlieir own domestic resources. 
The State government contributed about 
a third and Central contribution was less 
than one per cent ol the total expendi- 
ture. 

The position remains virtually the 
same even today. The bigger municipal 
corporations and municipal bodies 
generally provide for some funds for an 
assortment ot welfare services for the 
poor, the aged, the iniirm, the diseased and 
disabled and for women and children. 
Municipal welfare services are very otten 
rendered to the dilfcreni groups through 
a grants-in-aid programme under which 
the municipal authorities olfer grants to 
voluntary organisations who actually 
operate the services. Instances of direct 
municipal operation of welfare services are 
also quite common. Thus the Delhi 
Municipal Corporation offers old age 
cash assistance to old people and widows 
without means of support. Maternity, 
child welfare and family planning pro- 
grammes are undertaken by several 


municipal authorities. The Corpora- 
tion of Madras runs a special home for 
the infirm and the disabled. A women’s 
home is maintained by the Lucknow 
Corporation. The Madurai Municipal 
Corporation has a poor home for the 
aged and the imkm. Similar instances of 
direct municipal operation of welfare 
services can be multiplied. But the fact 
remains that the municipal authorities 
are in general unable due, mainly to 
acute financial difficulty, to pay enough 
attention to the wcllarc problems of 
different groups ol citizens within their 
jurisdiction. 

The dilemma in the provision of 
welfare services can be clearly stated. 
Almost all the weitare services are meant 
for specific classes of people at the local 
area level where the poor municipal 
authorities, left on their own, find it 
impossible to meet the needs. From the 
national point of view, inspite of the 
present spurt of sympathy lor the poor 
and the downtrodden, our growth- 
oriented economic planning does not 
leave much room for allocation of sub- 
stantial funds to welfare programmes 
which are all in the nature of direct con- 
sumption expenditure. The only altetna- 
tive left IS, therefore, to exhort the 
voluntary welfare agencies to undertake 
the services with occasional doses of 
grants-in-aid from the government. It is 
for this reason that wUatever welfare 
services are locally available can be 
found out from the reports of the Central 
Social Welfare Board/ which operates 
mainly through grants-in-aid program- 
mes for specific services run by volun- 
tary organisations. In the urban areas, 
the municipal authorities, as the Renuka 
Ray Study Team pointed out, have to 
fend for themselves. 

Given the limited resources that can 
presently be allocated to welfare functions 


Study Team on Social Welfare and Welfare of Backward Classes, Vol. I, Committee 
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the real question in relation to the 
provision of urban welfare services does 
not pertain to inter-governmental rela- 
tions. The central problem is to fix the 
location of the organisation that would 
primarily be concerned with the adminis- 
tration of local welfare programmes. It 
can be put bluiitly that in India the 
general tendency is to by-pass local 
municipal goverrunent in the matter of 
provisions of welfare services and the 
choice has fallen on the welfare boards 
and the State governments. Many of 
the State governments are responsible for 
directly operating a number of local 
welfare programmes. In either case, the 
contradiction is crystal clear. The local 
community welfare services have their 
incidence directly on the local people 
who alone are fit to fix priorities in 
respect of the services and without whose 
active support it is well-nigh impossible 
to sustain a programme for any length 
of time. Strangely enough, the general 
trend in India is however to locate the 
major decision-making powers in regard 
to welfare services either at Delhi or at 
different State capitals. The disastrous 
result of this peculiar situation can be 
best illustrated with the help of a quota- 
tion from a report of the Central Social 
Welfare Board : 

**Even though the urban schemes 
sponsored by the Central Social Welfare 
Board patronised very desirable cause, 
the progress registered so far has not 
been to our satisfaction. In spite of a 
good deal of time, money and energy 
spent on the urban programmes, the 
public and the local administration did 
not, to the extent desired, participate, 
cooperate or respond favourably to the 
programmes. Roughly, the reasons for the 
lack of popular support can be stated to 
be that (1) the activities initiated might 
not have catered to the real needs of the 
locality, (2) unawareness, indifference or 
fatalistic outlook might have made people 
indifferent to their needs’*.'* 


This explains the predicament of our 
social welfare administration. One of the 
main reasons for keeping the welfare pro- 
grammes away from the municipal author- 
ities is to depoiiticise their administration. 
It presupposes that administration through 
boards and State governments is uncon- 
taminated by ‘dirty* politics. As any 
experienced administrator would know, 
this is hardly true. Nor is it desirable 
that local welfare services should be 
divorced from the operation of local 
political forces. Ultimately, whether 
adequate municipal funds will be allocated 
to local welfare services or not would 
depend on the strength of the ‘poverty 
lobby’ or the ‘welfare lobby* at the local 
municipal level. In this respect the recom 
mendation of the Renuka Ray Study 
Team is sound in principle as they sugges- 
ted that the municipal authorities ‘should 
be recognised as the principal welfare 
agencies in the urban areas’.-^ 

Apart from the very important 
democratic consideration, there are 
significant administrative advantages in 
keeping the local welfare services with 
the municipal authorities. A municipal 
authority is a multi-functional body. The 
local welfare functions have vital links 
with a range of normal municipal func- 
tions such as water supply, medical and 
health services, education and so on. 
Hence, the benefits of integrated admini- 
stration can be reaped by placing the 
welfare services in municipal hands. 
Moreover, specialisation is needed in 
many of the welfare functions which can- 
be provided only by a permanent institu- 
tion like a municipal authority rather 
than a voluntary organisation with an 
uncertain future. It is also much easier 
to identify priority areas in local welfare 
services when the municipal body has 
full responsibility for them. The peculiar 
welfare needs of a distant locality cannot 
be assessed by a body located at Delhi 
or any State capital. Since allocation of 
resources can be more accurately made 


^ A Study of the Programmes { 195 3^69) ^ op, p, 147 

& Ibid,, p, 106. 
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from a locally situated body, a munici- 
pality-based local welfare service may 
well be a guaraBtee against wastage of 
scarce inapcial resources. A municipal 
authority, unlike a voluntary organisation 
or an autonomous board has its inde- 
pendent sources of revenue, and when 
local welfare services are left to its care 
it can provide for some funds at least 
from its own domestic resources. Another 
important pro-local government argu- 
ment put forward by the Seebohm Com- 
mittee in England is worth quotation: 

««We see a high level of citizen par- 
ticipation as vital to the successful 
development of services which are 
sensitive to local needs, and we do not 
see how, at present, this participation 
can be achieved outside the local govern- 
ment system.”^^ 

Local government in England is firmly 
rooted in the tradition of governance in 
that country. In India, on the other hand, 
one has to spend a good deal of argu- 
ments to build a case for municipal 
democracy. That is why we have discussed 
in some details the advantages of munici- 
pality* based administration of local wel- 
fare services in our urban areas. In cer- 
tain cases, reputed voluntary organisations 
with necessary expertise in a parti- 
cular field may have to be encouraged 
to play their role. But in general a volun- 
teer is no substitute for an expert, and 
it may not be possible for a voluntary 
organisation to sustain its services with 
requisite quality for a long time in a fast 
changing social matrix. 

Fortunately, there is greater conscious- 
ness today at the national planning level 
about the role of local government in 
catering to local services within the 
general framework of national and Slate 
policies and directions. The desirable 
shape of inter-governmental relationships 


has been succinctly put in the fourth 
Plan document thus: . in their very 

nature, most of these (welfare) pro- 
grammes can be effectively implemented 
only through a favourable environment 
for cooperative working between various 
operating agencies, governmental and 
non-governmental, at the level of the 
local area and the cominiinity. It is 
important that these agencies should be 
given freedom to administer and execute, 
to change and adapt, and to find their 
own solutions for the many problems 
which must arise from day-to-day within 
each community. The primary task of 
agencies at higher levels is to create 
conditions in which agencies directly res- 
ponsible for carrying out schemes can 
best succeed. Beyond a point, planning 
and direction in detail from above can 
hinder implementation. Secondly, the 
key to the success of social welfare pro- 
grammes lies in each community taking 
an Integrated view of community welfare 
and accepting the obligation of looking 
after the interests of ail its members, 
and specially of those who need the 
help most. This implies that everything 
possible must be done to strengthen local 
self-governing institutions and voluntary 
organisations'* 

Voluntary organisations cannot be 
mechanically strengthened. These have 
to depend for their success on the com- 
munity’s willingness to sustain them. 
Local self-governing institutions, on the 
other hand, form an integral part of the 
country’s democratic structure. To place 
the responsibility for the operation of 
urban welfare services in the hands of 
municipal authorities is good as much for 
the services involved as for our political 
core value. The efficient manageineiit of 
these services would of course depend, 
among other things, on an elTicient 
municipal administrative structure and a 
liberal policy of income transfer from the 


6 Report of the Committee on Local Authority and Allied Personal Social Services, London, HMSO 
Cmnd 3803, 1969, p. 43. 

t Fourth Five Year Plan : A Draft Outline, Planning Commission, 1966, p. 364, 
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higher levels of government to the 
municipal authorities. 

What we are envisaging is that local 
welfare services in our urban areas should 
primarily be the responsibility of muni- 
cipal authorities. It should be left to 
them to choose in appropriate cases 
certain voluntary organisations to operate 
specific services with financial and 
administrative (including planning) assis- 
tance from the municipal bodies. The 
higher level governments— the Centre 
and the States— cannot be expected 
to have operating responsibilities in 
regard to local welfare services. The 
Central Government will be interested in 
this field mainly from the planning point 
of view. For instance, a national poverty 
programme within the framework of 
five-year plans will have considerable 
impact on local welfare schemes. In our 
federal system, the Centre, relatively 
speaking, is endowed with more 
financial resources than the States; but 
most of the functional responsibilities 
that affect the citizen directly have been 
placed in the hands of the States. The 
States in turn have delegated many of 
their local responsibilities to the local 
representative bodies. As we go down 
the ladder of government, the domestic 


financial resources of lower level govern- 
ments are generally too meagre to meet 
their functional needs. The position is 
worst at the local government level. 
Hence a dynamic role of municipal 
government in the sphere of welfare 
services would be a reality only when the 
State governments would agree to give 
liberal financial support to the municipal 
welfare programmes. To the extent, these 
programmes would fall within the scope 
of national five year plans, the Central 
government would also be involved in 
their planning, from the national per- 
spective, and financing. Apart from giv- 
ing grants-in-aid, the State governments 
would be responsible for legislative pro- 
posals, framing of State policy on wel- 
fare services, general coordination of the 
services at the State level, collection of 
State-wide data and information an welfare 
programmes and their dissemination, 
guidance and general direction of local 
schemes. The success of municipal 
welfare programmes would ultimately 
depend on an intelligent partnership bet- 
ween the State governments and the 
municipal authorities each respecting the 
other’s position and yet coalescing in a 
common endeavour to improve the urban 
environment. 
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Following the Planning Commission, 
we would deine welfare services to mean 
those programmes which are meant for 
the underprivileged or backward sections 
of the commiinify. In a poor country, 
such as India» the major thrast of the 
public welfare services has to be econo- 
mic. The dimension and magnitude of an 
anti-poverty programme calls for a mas- 
sive effort on the part of the Central 
Government to device ways and means to 
tackle the problem— both because of its 
resource position and the basically na- 
tional character of the problem. On the 
other hand, the public social welfare ser- 
vices might as well be administered by the 
States and the local authorities, with suit- 
able grants-in-aid from the Centre, as 
these need a high degree of skilled^ super- 
vision and necessary flexibility which ate 
possible only when these are locally bas- 
ed. In India economic welfare services are 
yet to develop on universalistic lines, 
while a rudiment of social welfare services 
tends to be particularistic. The role of 
the local authorities are at best marginal 
in this sphere. 

Municipal Welfare Services 

At the municipal level, the financing of 
welfare services is done primarily from 
the internal revenue of the authorities 
concerned, unlike the States where most 
of the schemes are partly financed by the 
Centre. Even then the proportion of 
municipal expenditure devoted to welfare 
services— around 5 per cent— stands 
favourably compared to the budgetary 
allocations of the State governments on 
similar heads. The tendeney at both these 
levels, however, is to subsidise voluntary 
efforts of the social-welfare organisations. 
The machinery for planning and executing 
these services remains weak at all levels, 
of government due to the indirect nature 
of administration through the mecha- 
nism of an elaborate system of grants- 
in aid. It is essential, if social welfare 
services are to be taken seriously, to de- 
marcate the responsibilities : (i) between 
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public and private efforts, and (if) 
between the Stale governments and 
the local authorities — from the points of 
view of coverage, quality of service, con- 
liiiiiily of prugraiiniies and administrative 
viability The Renuka Ray Study Team’s 
deldicalioii of the role of the municipal 
iiiithoridcs 111 this connection was appa- 
rently not based on a ralioiia! examina- 
tion of these basic objectives.^ Frogram- 
mes for socially depressed communities, 
like the Haiijans, or the economically de- 
pressed classes like the beggars, ought to 
be foniiulaled and financed nationally a id 
no local effort, except in a limiicd sense, 
can really make any dent on the existing 
scale of tiie problems. 

On the choice of agencies for imple- 
menting lire social welfare programmes 
also, there seems to be a great deal of 
confusion. For instance, the Ray Study 
Team caiegorically suggested that the 
muiiidp i aiitlioriiies simiild be recog- 
nised as llu prliicipai welfare agencies in 
the urban arcas.^ When the Team turned 
to discuss the administrative structure for 
welfare services, the municipal authorities 
were, however, forgotten. Instead, the 
Stale machinery at the district level was 
chosen to undertake local schemes.*^ The 
coromittee did not even consider the 
adiiiiiiisirative and fiscal ramifications of 
State-nmiiicipal relationships in this 
context, nor was the relationships beween 
the municipal authorities and the volun- 
tary organisations discussed at any length. 
Unless these institutional questions are 
clarified at the highest policy level, it is 
futile to expect that the municipal autho- 
rities would take social welfare seriously 
and divert funds from environmental to 
community and social welfare services. 
Before the fiscal aspects of the social wel- 
fare services are examined, the functional 


responsibilities should be squarely mei. 

Fiscal Implications of Social Welfare 

Granted that the municipal authori- 
ties have a role to play in social welfare, 
what could be the fiscal implications of 
such a policy ? First of all, the municipa- 
lities must be involved in the planning 
process of the States so that there is an 
agreed municipal sector aided by the State 
governments in the State Plans. In addi- 
tion, in the State Plan itself there should 
be a State-sponsored sector, consisting of 
priority schemes having State-wide im- 
portance but implemented tlirough the 
local government agencies — as in the case 
of national planning exercise/^ These 
modifications m the planning process and 
its financing at the State-local level would 
substantially help the municipal autho- 
rities to be involved in the formulation 
and implementation of local projects, in- 
cluding social welfare schemes. 

Secondly, the mmricipal authorities 
being the grass-root governments, it 
would be appropriate to orient these to 
the tasks of administering the social 
welfare services directly instead of relying 
on a medley of voluntary organisations 
sustained through grants-in-aid. Such a 
role seems more appropriate for the State 
governments, which are somewhat re- 
moved from the operational base of many 
of the specific welfare activities. Also, the 
State governments are in a better position, 
than the municipal authorities, to enforce 
minimum standard of services from the 
voluntary organisations aided by public 
funds. 

Thirdly, cost effectiveness in social wel- 
fare seems an urgent necessity both at the 
State and local government levels.^ Too 
often, welfare schemes have been launched 
without proper feasibility studies resulting 


1 Report of the Study Team on Social Welfare and Welfare of Backward Classes^ PlanBicg Com- 
mission (Committee on Flan Projects), New Delhi, 2959iVoi. X, p. 107. 

2 Op. Cl/., p. 106. 

s See Part IV, Ch. I of the Report. 

^ Similar suggestions have been made earlier by the author in his paper on ‘State Grants and 
Shared Taxes’, Nagarlok, October-December, 1971- 

s United Nations, Social Welfare Planning in Indies, by A. B. Bose, Bangkok, 1970, p. 100, 
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m poor quality of performance and was- 
tage of efforts. Suitable guidelines for the 
planning of social welfare services could 
be evolved by the Planning Commission, 
and the welfare officers of the State and 
local governments might be trained in 
formulating viable programmes of action. 

Fourth, a higher priority in terms of 
public expenditure at all levels of govern- 
ment — Central, State and Local — is called 
for towards social welfare. It is futile to 
expect the municipal authorities according 
a higher priority to social welfare from 
their own resources when the Centre and 
the States regard this as no more than a 
residual responsibility. The points of accu- 
mulation of public finance in the country 
should give a lead in this direction so 
that the points of utilisation at the local 
level are properly geared to the tasks of 
serving the community. 

Looking Ahead 

So far we have adopted a rather res- 
tricted view of municipal welfare activi- 
ties. If we also consider the other related 
activities of the municipal authorities in 
the spheres of community development, 
slum improvement, education, health, 
recreation, staff welfare etc., then the 
range of such services would appear to be 
wider. In any society where income dis- 
parities are marked, such activities would 
necessarily benefit the poorer sections of 
the community. However, there is a limit 
to which this type of redistributive 


expenditure could be carried out by a 
municipality which is at variance with the 
level of such services outside its borders. 
Any local welfare policy, unless coordinat- 
ed with the neighbouring local authori- 
ties, runs the risk of' being a self-defeating 
process through migration. Therefore, at 
least at the State level, the minimum de- 
sirable social services should be planned 
and the local authorities encouraged to 
meet the standards and expectations. 
Similarly, some of the major national 
programmes have to be laid down by the 
Centre. 

The nature of the social services, in- 
cluding social welfare, are such that these 
tend to be more expensive with the pro- 
cess of economic development. These 
services absorb a high proportion of 
skilled manpower and their salary tends 
to be the most important component of 
cost. As in the fields of education and 
health services, other municipal social 
services could also receive a salary-grant 
from the State government, so that the 
municipal expenditure could be devoted 
to capital and non-rccurring items of cost. 

The fiscal role of the municipal autho- 
rities in social services in general, and in 
the sphere of social welfare in particular, 
thus seems to be rather limited. Their 
biggest contribution would be to help the 
State governments in achieving a State- 
wide minimum social service programme 
through their community-based institu- 
tional structure. 





INTEGRATED 

SERVICES 

FOR 

CHILDREN 


1?he term ‘‘integrated' is ns'ed so fre- 
quently and in such widely varying con- 
texts as a prefix to programmes that it has 
become more of a cliche than a term with 
precise connotallon* At its best, it indi- 
cates an awareness of the complex inter- 
relationships among various aspects of 
human needs and problems. At its worst, 
it is used to give a new label to an old 
scheme which, for various reasons, ac- 
quires an unlavouiable image, and there- 
fore needs a new start with fresh alloca- 
tion of resources. 

The ultimate objective of services for 
children is the fullest development of 
their physical, mental, emotional and 
social poieniial. in spite of massive ex- 
pansions in services and the launching of 
new programmes in the last two decades, 
millions ot children m India today re- 
main illiterate, under-nourished, siciiy, 
iil-clad and shelterless. In addition to in- 
adequacies in individual services, the 
fragmentation and lack of coordination 
and integration among various sectoral 
services significantly reduce their indivi- 
dual and joint impact. In the context of 
scarce resources and vast numbers of 
children in need, an integrated approach 
is required in order to deal with this 
diversity and complexity of needs in a 
planned, economical and efficient man- 
ner. Admittedly, integration as an ap- 
proach has remained somewhat elusive. 
JNonetheiess, an outline ol what it could 
and should mean, and its possible impli- 
cation deserve serious consideration. 


SINDHU PHADKE* 


InteV’-sectoral Assessment of Meeds and 
Resources 

Today we know a great deal about the 
interaction between a number of develop- 
mental requirements of a child. A valid 
assessment of needs and the deployment 
of resources for children’s services must 
be inter-sectoral rather than piece-meal. 
The disturbing relationship between mal- 
nutrition, apathy and lack of response to 
environmental stimuli, and impaired 
learning behaviour in young children is 
sufficiently established for us to recognize 
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tfeat a starving child cannot benefit^ from 
a nursery school, however scientifically 
operated. Similarly, the impact of sup- 
plementary feeding programmes for child- 
ren in a number of areas is known to be 
very limited unless simultaneous control 
of helminthic infectionsa nd education of 
mothers in proper child feeding in the 
family are accomplished. 

Apart from the concomittance of mul- 
tiple needs, it is essential to view the 
child’s life span as one continuum with 
inter-related sequences, varying rhythms 
and emphases. For instance, the matura- 
tion of the physical systems of a child is 
more rapid during the first two years than 
at any other time in his life. Between 
three to five years, however, bis motiva- 
tional systems assume an ascendency. 
While the child’s requirements during 
each of these phases call for a diiOferen- 
tial approach to services, the interac- 
tion between these various needs is equal- 
ly crucial. The manner in which the 
infant’s physical need of food and proxi- 
mity to the mother is fulfilled can signifi- 
cantly condition his emotional attitudes 
to the outside world and his values. To 
take another illustration, the foundations 
for vocational training to be imparted to 
an adolescent at 16 must be laid in his 
preschool years, by helping him develop 
inter-sensory coordination and manual 
dexterity through properly designed toys 
and educational materials. 

In this sense, it is imperative that each 
phase in a child’s life is seen as a prepa- 
ration for the succeeding one, avoiding 
abrupt changes and discontinuities. This 
implies that the priority and timing of 
services for children and points of crucial 
intervention in order to correct imbalan- 
ces or inadequacies must be carefully 
determined. Concretely, this requires a 
careful inter-disciplinary identification of 
what minimum combinations and sequ- 
ences of inputs-“Whether food supple- 
ments, immunizations, play and educa- 
tional equipment, relationship with adults 
etc. — are vital to child development. In 
the context of scarce resources this ap- 
roach is essential in making rational 


decisions about priorities in the use of 

resources. 

Supportive and Indirect Components 

An integrated approach to children’s 
services implies not only a planned and 
responsible management of direct services 
to children but also of those aspects 
which indirectly influence the well-being 
of children. A glaring example is the 
tragic relationship between the protein 
deficiency of the pregnant mother and 
poor brain cell development of Che unborn 
child. A small food supplement for a 
mother in the last three months of preg- 
nancy can significantly increase the birth 
weight of the child and reduce infant 
mortality. Nutrition of pregnant mothers 
thus assumes crucial significance in an 
integrated plan for children. Some recent 
studies have brought out the strong cor- 
relationship between the high birth parity 
of children in the family and their low 
nutritional level, thus stressing the im- 
portance of limiting the family size. Simi- 
larly, high rates of school drop-outs 
among children have been traced to low 
aducation and economic level of parents. 
Such findings highlight the importance of 
providing necessary supportive services 
such as health and nutrition of pregnant 
and nursing mothers, family planning, 
and family life education of parents. In- 
deed, the whole community needs to be 
educated in order to derive maximum 
benefit from investment in services for 
children. 

Linking of Physical Environment and 
Services for Children 

The rapid deterioration of the already 
inadequate sanitation in large metropoli- 
tan centres has focussed attention on the 
need to ensure at least minimum physical 
infrastructure if children are to benefit 
from social services. The Calcutta bustees 
have amply demonstrated that curative 
medical services can achieve relatively 
little as long as children have to live in 
huts surrounded by garbage heaps and 
stinking cess-pools. A high incidence of 
respiratory diseases -'and-— toberculosisJu 
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some of the urban slums cannot be check- 
ed as long as millions of children live in 
congested, damp, smoke-filled hovels. In- 
numerable children will continue to suffer 
from diarrohoea and dysentery as long as 
they have no access to clean protected 
drinking water. 

This inevitable relationship between 
the physical environment and social ser- 
vices raises a number of issues and sug- 
gests probable strategies. In the existing 
slum areas, slum improvement program- 
mes' — which generally include provision 
of clean drinking water, drainage and 
sewerage, latrines, paving and lighting of 
streets — must be closely coordinated with 
health services for children. In areas 
which are deteriorating into slums, pre- 
ventive action for minimum physical im- 
provement must be a pre-requisite for 
additional investments in social services. 
Where resources are extremely limited, 
the relative costs must determine whether 
and how much of the resources should go 
into improving existing slums as against 
laying the basic physical infra-structure 
for anticipated new settlements. These 
kinds of choices are extremely difficult in 
India, since between a third to half of the 
total urban population is already living 
in slum or ncar-slum conditions. Realis- 
tically, this compels a consideration of 
what type of minimum preventive and 
protective services can and must be pro- 
vided to children in slums, given the fact 
that the prospects of any significant im- 
provement in their living conditions in 
the near future are not very bright. There 
is an unlimited and relatively unexplored 
field for public health engineers, town 
planners, medical men and community 
organizers to come up with simple, easy- 
to-maintain and financially feasible sys- 
tems of sanitation and protective health 
services for slums and shanty-towns which 
are here to stay for a long time to come 
despite all wishful thinking and tall pro- 
mises. 

While the grim realities of dealing 
with children in existing slums need to be 
faced squarely, even more important is 
the task of preventing new haphazard 


urban settlements which will rapidly dete- 
riorate into slums. The present inexcus- 
able policy of drift and dangerous inac- 
tion must be replaced by clearly formu- 
lated and firm policies regarding land-use, 
tenure, provision of transportation and 
basic amenities, taxation, financing for 
housing, and other related issues which 
will effectively regulate the rate and 
direction of future urban growth and 
check the emergence of slums, thereby 
protecting the interests of children. 

The planning of new urban extensions 
must include not only the provision of 
the physical infrastructure for basic en- 
vironmental amenities, but also, as a 
matter of course, allocation of sites for 
balwadis, schools, playgrounds, health 
centres, and other community activities. 
A lot of imagination and foresight must 
go into mapping the locations of various 
services for children in relation to other 
types of land-uses, and their spatial cons- 
tellations. Furthermore, there is immense 
scope for experimentation with low-cost 
but functional physical structures which 
would ensure maximum efficiency and 
economy in administering services for 
children, and be in harmony with the life- 
styles of the people who will use them. 

Operational Implication of Integration 

One of the major pre-requisites for 
developing an integrated approach to ser- 
vices for children is the creation of 
machinery such as Children’s Boards at 
national, state, and local levels which will 
adopt an intersectoral perspective towards 
assessing the need of children and alloca- 
ting resources. These boards should bring 
to bear on planning for children substan- 
tive expertise and administrative expe- 
rience in a variety of fields. They must 
enjoy freedom from constraints by vested 
interests and have the authority to imple- 
ment agreed plans and to experiment with 
unconventional approaches when neces- 
sary. 

At the city level, such a board should 
have representation from various state 
and municipal departments—depending 
on varying local situations — concerned 
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with public health, medical services, nu** 
trition, education, recreation, care of 
pre-school children, vocational prepara- 
tion, basic environmental amenities, 
town-planning, special services for handi- 
capped sections etc. It must include 
experts from academic and research ins- 
titutes of child development, medicine, 
education, physical planning, public 
administration and management, social 
welfare etc. representatives of selected 
voluntary organisations and citizens 
groups. 

While the board should primarily be 
responsible for formulating an integrated 
plan for children and broad implementa- 
tion policies: a full-time coordinator or a 
commissioner for children should be 
entrusted with promoting effective imple- 
mentation of the plan in its day-to-day 
operation. He should be assisted by a 
field staff of community organizers, a 
records unit and a permanent research- 
monitoring-evaluation cell. His main 
function should be that of coordinating 
the activities of various government, 
municipal and voluntary agencies, helping 
to remove operational bottlenecks, taking 
corrective measures if original plans 
proved inadequate in the light of feed- 
back from the field, promoting prograrn- 
me orientation of policy-makers, admi- 
nistrators, field staff and the community 
at large and identifying areas for further 
study and experimentation. 

A firm and unflinching commitment 
to integrated planning for children im- 
plies establishing a rational order of prio- 
rities among programmes for children, a 
readiness to experiment with alternative 
methods of reaching objectives, evaluating 
relative costs and results of different 
courses of action and effecting appropri- 
ate changes in existing programmes. In 
the face of overwhelming evidence regar- 
ding the crucial significance of the early 
years for child development, our invest- 
ments on the younger age-group will have 
to be stepped up substantially, even if 
this means curtailing or postponing some 
of the targets for older children. If, for 
{nstance, high rates of non-enrolment and 


school drop-outs in slums are related to 
children being unprepared for formal 
schooling, this may justify a higher invest- 
ment on school-readiness programmes for 
pre-school children which combine small 
informal primary sections located in the 
slums, rather than multiplying more pri- 
mary schools of the formal conventional 
type. To take another illustration, the 
present arrangements for school health 
examinations, which in most cases pro- 
vide very perfunctory examinations of 
large numbers of children with poor or 
no follow-up and treatment, need to be 
closely examined. A number of alterna- 
tive approaches to getting better returns 
from the same resources need to be ex- 
plored : How can parents and teachers be 
taught to take better preventive steps and 
identify children needing referral? What 
kind of diagnostic and treatment func- 
tions can be performed by the para-medi- 
cal staff, thus releasing the doctor’s time 
for more complicated cases ? How to en- 
list the participation of private practi- 
tioners for the purpose of extending 
coverage, reducing costs and promoting 
decentralisation of school health services ? 
This approach really amounts to identi- 
fying what inputs will yield the maximum 
results and in what clusters and revamp- 
ing existing allocations of resources 
accordingly. 

In operational terms, integration of 
services for children may justify linking 
two or more sectoral services under a 
common administrative control; pooling 
budgets, personnel, physical facilities of 
two or more agencies for the purpose of 
providing a common but more efficient 
delivery system; generic training of per- 
sonnel for combining a number of spe- 
cialized tasks currently performed by 
separate functionaries and a rational allo- 
cation of all types of resources and res- 
ponsibilities among governmental and 
non-governmental agencies. The current 
experiences in health services make a 
strong case for bringing together maternal 
and child health services, family planning, 
nutrition, immunizations, and health edu- 
cation under one ‘"roof” through simple, 
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unpretentious, decentralized health posts 
close to where people live. Such an ap- 
proach is likely to reinforce the mutual 
impact of individual services, in addition 
to taking services to people, wherever 
they may be, in the heart of crowded 
bustees or remote settlements. 

Integration in services for children is a 
difficult goal and pre-supposes that indivi- 
dual services must be streamlined and 
made more efficient. Furthermore, the 
existing gaps in services must first be fill- 
ed (although this does not necessarily 
mean duplicating present patterns) to 
bring about better coordination and in- 
tegration among services The levels 
at which integration should be in- 
troduced must also be carefully examined. 
In certain situations, integration is better 
achieved at the local field level rather 
than at the policy-making level. In other 
situations, integration at intermediate and 
field levels may be impossible without 
effecting it first at the top levels. At all 
events, the operational aspects of integra- 
tion at the field level must be clearly and 
explicitly worked out if integration at 
higher organizational levels is not to re- 
main a mere good resolution. This exer- 
cise will perforce focus attention on the 
legal, financial, organizatioiial and admi- 


nistrative structure and functioning of 
local bodies and on action necessary to 
strengthen them for effective performance. 
This in itself is a complex and baffling 
field. While detailed discussion on this 
point is clearly out of place here, it can 
not be over-emphasized that local bodies 
cannot realistically live up to the new 
demands constantly made on them unless 
their organizational framework is com- 
pletely reorganized. 

Despite all the possible organizational 
and administrative devices, integrated 
planning for children demands basic atti- 
tudinal changes on the part of planners, 
administrators, field workers as well as 
the community. Essentially, the integrated 
approach calls for a willingness to see the 
child as a whole entity rather than as 
segmented aspects, the wisdom to subor- 
dinate narrow sectoral loyalties to a 
larger purpose and resilience in the face 
of changing situations. Changing attitudes 
is an extremely difficult process and the 
movement is bound to be slow and 
fraught with frustrations. But a beginning 
can be made by first taking the simpler 
and smaller steps of mutual communica- 
tion, cooperation and coordination to 
pave the way towards the more challeng- 
ing task of integration. 
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The Back-Drop 

“God made the country and man 
made the town"’ said Cowper, but this 
man-made innovation has not much to 
boast of. Practically any five-point list 
of the serious problems of our contem- 
porary civilisation is likely to include in 
one cryptic variation or another, a refe- 
rence to the problem of urban living. To 
Louis Mumford, the whole pattern of 
urban living is an excrescence so far 
removed from our ideal as to demand 
total revolution in the design of living. 

In the Indian context, urbanisation is 
accelerating so fast that it has overtaken 
the rate at which the general population 
is growing. In the ten years between 
1961 and 1971 the member of people in 
India’s urban areas grew by nearly 38 per 
cent while the overall population increa- 
sed by about 25 per cent. With the popu- 
lation of 109 million in 1971, as against 
78.8 million in 1961, urban India ranks 
as one of the biggest countries in the 
world. The number of tonvns increased 
from 2,700 in 1961 to 3,121 in 197! of 
which 1 50 towns had a population of one 
lakh or more. A quarter of India’s urban 
population, however, lives in 10 cities, nine 
of which have a population of more than 
10 lakhs. 

A concomitant of urbanisation in 
India has been the proliferation of slums 
which has assumed iinimagiiiahle dimen- 
sions. The invasion of cities bv destitute 
village and other populations has conti- 
nued unabated. Utterly helpless and 
poor and with no skills of any kind to 
facilitate their absorption into the urban 
economy, the new immigrants at once 
become a burden and menace to their 
places of emigration. Besides contribut- 
ing to the prevailing congestion and con- 
fusion they claim a share in the rapidly 
SUBIIASH CHANDRA'' deteriorating civic amenities such as water 

supply, housing, sanitation, hospital faci- 
lities. The municipal administration 
which has in general been not known for 
efficiency, helplessly watches the growing 
urban chaos. No serious attempts are 

*B.eader^ Central Institute of Research and Training in Public Cooperation, New Delhi. 
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being made to stem this urban rot. ' Local 
bodies do not have adequate funds and 
resources to grapple with the stupendous 
problem of urban reconstruction. The 
structure as well as the jurisdiction of 
local government . is far short of what is 
needed to provide essential services effec- 
tively. 

The urban poor have no alternative 
but to live in a squalid chaos of tene- 
ments, hovels and shacks huddled to- 
gether in narrow congested streets, alleys 
and lanes with almost, a total lack of pro- 
per drains, latrines, water taps and street 
lighting. Anti-social behaviour such as 
crime, delinquency, prostitution and 
alcoholism etc. are not unusual Dissatis- 
faction and frustrations arising out of 
these conditions have serious repercus- 
sions on the stability of urban living. 

It is in due recognition of these fac- 
tors that the Government of India is 
seeking to regulate the growth of cities 
with several measures of urban planning. 
The urgency of urban planning has been 
scratching the conscience of the city 
planners. The First Five Year Plan looked 
at the urban problem as merely a housing 
problem. Approximantely 1.3 million 
urban houses were added in both the 
public and private sectors. In-the Second 
Plan, the allocation was doubled but it 
hardly touched fringes of the problem. 
The Third Five Year Plan gave more 
thought to the problem and recognising 
that urbanisation was the immediate out- 
come of industrialisation, proper disper- 
sal and location of industry as also grea* 
ter coordination between different agen- 
cies concerned with urban planning was 
suggested. The plan also drew pointed 
atteniion to the social and economic con- 
sequences of rapid growth of urban popu- 
lation and laid particular emphasis on 
progammes of social and environmental 
change in urban communities despite 
their large size, higher density and greater 
heterogeneity. 

The Fourth Five Year Plan indicated 
a closer look at the problem and observed 
that '‘Slum clearance led to the creation 


of new slums and deterioration of condi- 
tions m some of the older slums. In cities 
where the slum populations is large, this 
approach would not be effective and it 
would be necessary to try to ameliorate 
the living conditions of slum dwellers 
as an immediate measure”. The plan 
suggested greater emphasis on limiting 
the rise in the prices of land, providing 
financial assistance to cooperatives 
and private effort and assuming legal 
powers for reconditioning of slums. It 
hoped that there would be greater coor- 
dination between all the agencies includ- 
ing those of public health, housing, sani- 
tation, transportation, water supply, cul- 
tural development and general well-being. 

The Problem 

Despite sound approaches and con- 
certed planning very little could happen 
by way of implementation of various plans 
evolved in successive five year plans. As 
a matter of fact the discussion of urban 
development has tended to proceed in cer- 
tain set grooves. The talk of the econo-, 
mic virtues of urban development is coun- 
tered by an expression of serious concern 
for the social evils that grow with urbani- 
sation. Suggestions for sophisticated 
techniques of town planning are offset by^ 
the so-called practical realities of civic 
administration and general apathy of 
urban populace. 

However, it has been widely recogni- 
sed that the planning authorities will have 
to be well seized of the seriousness and 
urgency of the urban explosions and that 
the policy and strategy must meet the 
urgency of the problem. The policy should 
undoubtedly have a long-term perspective 
and also short-term measures in step with 
the distant goals. The feeble, halting, 
incomplete and disconcerted measures of 
the past have to give place to a compre- 
hensive, integrated and coordinated policy 
to be put through on an emergency foot- 
ing. It has also been realized that unless 
programmes of slum clearance and settle- 
ment of slum dwellers are drawn on a 
more realistic basis relating them to eco- 
nomic opportunities and provisions of 
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social services and social welfare services, 
the results may well turn out to be 
frustrating. Mobilisation of massive 
resources for urban development and 
coordination of the efforts of public and 
private agencies are the two factors which 
govern the success of urban development 
in relation to its physical and economic 
aspects. For a long time, all the atten- 
tion was paid to material structures and 
infrastructures; the ‘human factor’ was 
relegated to the background. Very limi- 
ted means were given to foster the for- 
mation of the appropriate instruments of 
socio-cultural interventions which aim at 
increasing citizens participation in the 
task of community reconstruction. An 
urban development programme confined 
to the physical improvement of shanty 
towns can reach its limits very soon. 
Unless a socio-economic content is intro- 
duced in urban development programmes, 
there would not be incentive enough for 
sustaining such efforts. 

Another factor which has been identifi- 
ed as a barrier in the development of urban 
local government is the lack of urban tra- 
ditions and an urban way of life among 
the vast majority of city dwellers. The atti- 
tudes/ values and behaviour patterns of 
rural immigrants differ considerably from 
those of the town dwellers. This cultural 
and behavioural hiatus between several 
layers of differentially urbanised populace 
fails to produce the sense of cohesion, and 
results in the lack of integration and a 
sense of commitment to improve the 
quality of urban living. Their allegiance 
is primarily to caste or religious groups 
rather than to the locol community. 

A particular characteristic of rapidly 
expanding urban areas has been the ever- 
increasing institutionalisation of society 
and the individualisation of man. Insti- 
tutionalisation can be seen in the scope of 
governmental, municipal and non-govern- 
mental services in the city. Government 
has grown larger, there are more specia- 
lists to take care of varied services, and 
the active participation of individual peo- 
ple in the improvement of urban society 
has correspondingly diminished. As a 


consequence an ordinary citizen has be- 
come less and less articulate and makes 
fewer contributions to the decisions that 
shape his own destiny or the collective 
destiny The democratic experience, 
whereby the voice of the ordinary citizen at 
the local grassroots can be heard in higher 
level decisions, is lost. Even non-govern- 
mental or voluntary agencies are frequ- 
ently cut off from those whose needs they 
presumably serve. Some way needs to be 
found in which urban residents, parti- 
cularly those living in depressed areas, 
can develop a sense of community, of 
importance and unity wiliun the structure 
of the city. Another problem is to find 
some way to speed up the process of 
change in slum areas and, at the same 
time, to affect large numbers of people. 

Urban Community Development: 

A Mode of Intervention 

Urban community development has 
emerged as a possible form of interven- 
tion to solve some of the problem of the 
city in general and of the slum in particu- 
lar. It involves two fundamental ideas: the 
development of effective community feel- 
ing within an urban context and the deve- 
lopment of self-help and citizen partici- 
pation in seeking community integration 
and change. 

Basically, urban community develop- 
ment is a social process by which city 
dwellers can become more competent to 
live with and gain some control over local 
aspects of a frustrating and changing 
world. It involves cooperathe efforts, 
group decisions, collective action, and 
joint evaluation leading to continuous 
action. It calls for utilisation of all help- 
ing professions and agencies, both volun- 
tary and government, local and outside, 
that can assist in problem solving. The 
personal betterment is brought about in 
the midst of social action that serves a 
growing awareness of community needs. 

In India, the first urban community 
development project was initiated in 1958 
in Delhi with the help of a grant from 
the Ford Foundation, It was subsequently 
followed by Ahmedabad (1962)^ Baroda 
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(1965) and Calcutta (1966) Projects. Then 
in the year 1966, 14 pilot pi ejects, spread 
almost all over the country, were sponso- 
red by the Union Ministry of Health. 
These projects were conceived as excep- 
tional outside agents, who were to define 
the most urgent needs in the service areas 
and the most appropriate mode of inter- 
vention, and then were to undertake the 
task of stimulating the indispensable 
participation of the forces, public and 
private. In other words, they \’^ere to 
act as catalysts in a developmental pro- 
cess whose major actors were to be the 
state, the local body, voluntary organi- 
sations on one side and the local popu- 
lation on the other. 

The objectives of uiban community 
development incorporate the following 
operative elements : 

(f) Creating a sense of social cohe- 
rence; 

(li) Promoting a sense of national inte- 
gration; 

(///) Developing belongingness to the 
urban community; 

(/v) Creating a way of thinking and 
improving problem solving capa- 
city; 

(v) Bringing about a change in atti- 
tude; 

(vi) Developing local initiative; and 

(vfi) Ensuring fuller utilisation of 

technical and welfare services. 

These goals are to be achieved through 
corporate civic action, participation of 
people in community affairs, experiences 
in using their own initiative for self-help 
and mutual aid, constant motivational 
efforts to activise the community for 
collective action, help and guidance in 
identifying local initiative and training 
local leaders; and through helping the 
community to locate sources, municipal, 
governmental and non-governmental, 
from where the technical and welfare ser- 
vices can be made available. 

The emerging methodology of urban 
community development supports the 
cenviction that social improvement does 


not occur until the people involved believe 
that improvement is possible The peo- 
ple must be sufficiently convinced to take 
the initiative. The fact that they may be 
mired in apathy does not preclude their 
growing into the self-confdence of res- 
ponsibility. As people are brought to 
feel a sense of community and to adopt 
goals that serve their growing concept of 
community, the ccnvkticn that they are 
able to contribute to social improvement 
seems to increase in them. The follow- 
ing operative principles govern the pro- 
cesses of urban community development : 

L The process depends upon the for- 
mation of a community— serving 
small group— or the utilisation of 
one already in existence. The start 
may be made with a single group 
or nucleus, but may proliferate 
into sub-associations of many 
similar groups. The intimate rela- 
tionship of participants in small 
groups is important for the deve- 
lopment of personal competence 
and initiative. 

2. Though the process starts with a 
few people and continues through 
the actions of small groups, it is 
holistic it seeks local wholeness 
that includes alt people, all sections 
of the community. 

3. The people’s desire for change 
must precede any successful deve- 
lopment action, as permanent 
change will come only as a commu- 
nity sees the need for the change 
and as the capacity for making 
such changes is developed by the 
group. 

4. The urban commiinily development 
worker assumes the responsibility 
of activising and energising the 
process, he influences growth to- 
ward self-direction. 

5. The process becomes more effective 
when a collaborative effort involves 
the work of ail institutions, agencies 
and helping professions. The 
community approach should seek 
to be locally all-inclusive. 
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, Operational processes of urban community development involve several phases as 
indicated in the following flow chart 


Planning Phase 



Exploratory 

1 

Phase 

1 


Discussional Phase 


I 



Operational Flow Chart 

— 1 , Social mapping of service areas. 

2. Delimitation— geographical and demo- 
graphic. 

— — Locating community needs and pro- 

blems, and determining priorities. 

2. Identifying local initiative, interest 
groups. 

3. Exploring local resources. 

4. Identifying outside help & assistance. 

Providing opportunities to people for 

expression and articulation. 

2. Suggesting alternatives. 

3. Helping decision-making and con- 
sensus building processes. 

1. Determining instrumentalities for 

action. 

2. Mobilisation of resources, both local 
and external. 

3. Allocation of roles & responsibilities. 

4. Ensuring outside help & cooperation. 

L Energising the action process. 

2. Seeking wider community participation. 

3. Utilization of outside resources. 

L Overall review, assessment and evalua- 
tion of successes & failures. 

2 Lessons learnt for new projects. 

1. Planning new projects which may be 

larger, bolder and more complex. ^ 

2. Ensuring continuation of the process. 
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The community organiser is the key- 
functionary to the programme. His role 
is that of a catalyst and he is expected 
to initiate a process which is self-reliant, 
democratic and self-sustaining. Activities 
initiated to develop local initiative and 
skills are likely to contribute to this end. 
He has to use problem solving activity as 
medium for improving people’s motiva- 
tions, competence and confidence. He, 
along with other functionaries of the pro- 
gramme, has to strengthen and increase 
the effectiveness of the relationship bet- 
ween government departments, voluntary 
agencies and the people of the commu- 
nity. 

A recent study’®* of urban community 
development projects sponsored by the 
Ministry of Health has revealed that 
urban community development projects 
have been able to make appreciable head- 
way by sensitising people to their needs 
and problems, bringing their aspirations 
and discontentment to surface, arousing 
their interest and enthusiasm for improv- 
ing their conditions of living, and mobilis- 
ing the support and assistance from 
various government and voluntary agen- 
cies. 

The Coordination Strategy 

To achieve an effective programme of 
continuous community improvement and 
reconstruction requires the resources and 
involvement of all types of groups work- 
ing on many facets of community pro- 
blems. Many programmes have been 
launched and are being launched for 
curing our urban ills. Most of these pro- 
grammes stress things to be done to or 
for the people — more relief, more and 
better housing, the clean up of slums, 
nutrition and health measures, and so on. 
All these programmes are needed but 
they lack the essential elements of 
people’s involvement and their develop- 
ment. Community development pro- 


cesses ar^ addressed to this essential need. 
These processes provide, not the answers, 
but the means by which citizens can seek 
answers. Some important sources of out- 
side intervention or help can be social 
welfare agencies, civic and philanthropic 
organisations, professional associations, 
educational institutions, business houses 
and industry, charitable trusts and endow- 
ments, local body and its various depart- 
ments, and various government depart- 
ments. 

Social welfare agencies, both privately 
financed and tax supported, include ser- 
vices to practically every kind of human 
handicap, but are generally circumscribed 
by the rules and regulations and their 
limited approach. They will welcome 
intelligent and informed help from 
urban community development nucleus 
as this will put them in contact 
With their potential clientele and will 
ensure fuller and better utilisation of 
their resources. Civic associations and 
philanthropic organisations such as 
Rotary, Lions, Masons, Chambers of 
Commerce, Clubs and societies are gene* 
rally anxious for the opportunity to co- 
operate, at lea^t financially. "Urban cbm- 
munity development programme can prot 
vide them a local nucleus for their pro- 
grammes. Educational and professional 
institutions have vast resources in terms 
of their extension services, skills in survey 
and research, consultancy services of 
various kinds etc. The All India Institute 
of Medical Sciences recently announced 
a shift in emphasis in medical education 
from specialisation to training of commu- 
nity oriented doctors— where each medical 
student will be assigned some families 
whose health and disease pattern will be ^ 
followed by him over a period. Similarly, 
the proposed scheme of setting up ‘Model 
Community Schools’ can also be func- 
tionally linked with the programme of ^ 
urban community development. Chari- i 
table trusts and endownments can also be | 
efifectively roped in for providing financial j 
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support for community services that come 
closest to their stated objectives. 

The efficiency and effective function- 
ing of local bodies and standard of ser- 
vices provided by them depend not only 
on the organisational procedures, finan- 
cial capabilities and administrative and 
technical competence of the municipal 
personnel but also the interest, under- 
standing and cooperation of the citizens. 
Urban community development pro- 
gramme can assist the local body toward 
this end by educating, orienting and 
organising local communities and helping 
them to adopt right procedures and follow 
proper channels to ensure redress of their 
problems and grievances. It can enlist 
the cooperation of local people for 
undertaking self-help activities which can 
supplement and expedite the provision of 
ph>sical and civic amenities. On the 
other hand, the programme can draw the 
attention of the municipal body on the 
problems of the area and can mobilise 
greater departmental action and atten- 
tion. 

■ Similar functional linkages can be 
established with state departments which 
have been set up to serve some specific 
function such as employment, social wel- 
fare, relief and rehabilitation, small scale 
industries, housing, health, education etc 
The Central Government has also been 
increasing its agencies and programmes 
that can provide help to local initiative 
and can offer much- needed structural 
support by way of resources and pro- 
grammes. The Union Ministry of Works 
and Housing has recently launched a 
scheme for environmental improvement 
of slum areas which provides for cent per 
cent grants to the states. Confined to 1 1 
metropolitan cities, each with a popula- 
tion of 8 lakhs or more, the scheme envi- 
sages provision of basic human necessities 
such as dispensaries, primary schools, 
community facilities and other civic 
amenities. The Centre has earmar- 
ked Rs. 20 crores for the scheme. 
Schemes of this nature can provide 


tremendous support to the programme of 
urban community development and vice- 
versa. Their mutually reinforcing roles 
can result in spectacular progress towards 
urban reconstruction. 

Conclusion 

The staggering problems of the city 
are too enormous for the local bodies to 
solve them. Government resources also 
seem to be inadequate to cope with 
stupendous problems that our cities in 
general and its depressed areas in parti- 
cular throw up continuously. Mere tin- 
kering with the problem will lead to 
serious social upheaval which ultimately 
may overwhelm the entire social order. 
The slums and depressed areas of our 
cities are simmering, boiling with unrest 
as conditions of existence have reached 
crisis points; only a spark is needed to set 
off violence. Only way in which this 
situation can be dealt effectively is through 
corporate civic action, organised and 
directed by people themselves and rein- 
forced by all technical and administrative 
services required for urban reconstruc- 
tion. 

Urban community development pro- 
gramme is the first and only programme 
devised to help the urban poor at their 
own levels. The performance of thesS 
projects have demonstrated their poten- 
tials the fruition of which will require 
adequate support and help from urban 
planners and administrators. The whole 
idea of urban community development 
has to take the shape of a movement 
where the entire city, its engineers, law- 
yers, educators, doctors, Winessmen, 
industrialists, administrators and political 
workers share the concern for improving 
the city life in general and the lot of the 
urban poor in particular. They will have 
to mobilise their resources and skills and 
invest it in the task of city reconstruction. 
The urban community develepment pro- 
gramme will act as a catalyst to generate, 
release and channelise this vast reservoir 
of voluntary effort at various levels. 
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Til® main aim should be the coordi- 
natioe of all interventions. It is impossi- 
ble to continue on the way of specific and 
limited interventions. Situations are to 
be analysed more accurately and realis- 
tically and with more scientific instru- 


ments than in the past, thus providing the 
administrative, executive and field staff 
with the knowledge and skills needed for 
operative interventions different from the 
traditional ones. 
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The forces releasech Oiroiigh tKe' pro- 
cess of urbanization seem to be swelling 
up into a mighty tide that threatens to 
engulf our very existence with little hope 
of eifective control over the negative 
elements inherent in the process. In 
part, the negative elements grow in 
magnitude because of the fact that the 
pace of urbanization is almost always 
faster than the measures taken by the 
administration to mitigate the former. 
However, a considerably larger part of 
the negative elements exists and grows 
ceaselessly because the citizens have very 
little involvement in maintaining the ser- 
vices that make urban living possible. In 
most cases, this involvement seems to end 
by paying municipal taxes, willingly or 
otherwise This larger proportion of the 
negative elements can be effectively curb- 
ed by the urban dwellers themiselves pro- 
vided they are conscious of the same and 
more important, are willing to take action 
to remedy the situation. Put together, the 
knowledge about the factors that under- 
mine healthy and satisfying urban living 
and the existence of willingness in the 
citizens to take action to combat such 
factors comprise the hard core of civic 
consciousness. 

Doubtlessly, everyone connected with 
civic administration and city planning 
knows the above axiom. It is surprising, 
however, to note how little effort is put 
into utilizing this knowledge effectively. 
It is, perhaps, no exaggeration to say that 
the most common form in which this 
knowledge it put to use is to dish out 
some kind of information to the citizens 
about their importance in civic affairs. 
Not uncommonly, such information tends 
to look more like a sermon or reflects a 
patronizing attitude that is rarely found 
palatable by the more intelligent among 
the urban dwellers. As far as the common 
man is concerned, such items of informa- 
tion seldom achieve their goal since, be- 
sides being too general, they do not effec- 
tively communicate to him the importance 
of how omission or commission of certain 
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acts on fits part affects adversely not only 
tlie city ill general but also Ms own living 
in particular. One can argue, no doubt, 
that ail these finer points cannot be in- 
corporated in the messages designed to 
be written on certain obscure display 
boards or, more ofien, on sign boards that 
are placed at the city limits to welcome 
the people coming to a city. Yet, barring 
few exceptions, local self* governments do 
not to be doing much beyond dis- 

playing such notices and appear to be 
content to confine the role of their Public 
Relations Department, if they have one, 
to providing hand-outs to the press. No 
doubt, maintenance of liaison with the 
press is an important function of public 
relations, but then the press is only one 
of the various publics tha*' comprise the 
totality of a city. 

Identifying the various publics in a 
city is, thus, the first job in working out a 
programme aimed at arousing civic con- 
sciousness. This can be done in numerous 
ways as follows : 

1. Publics having a physical or func- 
tional relationship with the civic 
body, for example, persons living 
within the city limits, tax payer.% 
employees of the civic body, cor- 
porators etc. 

2. Attitude publics— Citizen groups 
who may be against the civic body 
due to some steps already taken or 
proposed to be taken by the latter; 
those who are indifferent to its 
policies; and Those in favour of its 
policies and actions. 

3. Publics in terms of their physical 
attributes eg Age, Sex, Educa- 
tional attainment etc. 

4. Knowledge publics— Those who 
know absolutely nothing about 
civic affairs; Those who have 
some inkling, and Those who have 
a good knowledge and take interest 

.... - in oi-vio affairs;-' ^ — * 

5. Socio-economic publics, for exam- 
ple, rich, upper-middle, middle, 
poor, etc. 


The next step consists of working out 
a suitable public relations programme 
designed to arouse the curiosity of the 
citizen about "'civic affairs, inform him 
about where he fits in and educate him in 
the action that is expected of him. This 
can best be summed up in one sentence 
thus, ‘^Hcy! You! See! So? There!’’ 
The intention is obviously to attract the 
attention of the citizen by making him 
feel that it is he in particular whose atten- 
tion is sought, followed by showing him 
his place in the scheme of things and 
stressing the need for action whenever the 
situation so demands. 

Keeping in mind the general charac- 
teristics of the urban masses in India, 
there is no disagreement about the utility 
of audio-visual media, specially films, as 
being the best for capturing the people’s 
interest and communicating any idea. It 
is the author’s belief that a very effective 
job can be rendered by the creation of a 
series of mildly humorous films portraying 
an urban family whose members indulge 
in a number of actions or refrain from 
undertaking certain actions which results 
in making them and/or their neighbours, 
friends etc. suffer. It may be in the order 
of things for the head of such a family to 
be named Sayane Ram (Mr, Wise) and 
efforts should be made to create each fea- 
tuie on Mr. Sayane Ram or his family 
members so that it becomes a byword in 
every household over a period of time. 
Obviously, the underlying intention is to 
create a personality with whom the com- 
mon man can easily identify. 

While it is not possible to dwell at 
length on the themes that can and ought 
to be utilized for makingsuch films, it may 
nevertheless, be useful to indicate some of 
the more important reasons that seem to 
motivate the urban dwellers to indulge in 
certain acts or in avoiding to do some- 
thing that is necessary. It is my belief 
that the action or inaction indicated in 
Table 1, a|png.with the rationalCi should 
provide TdnsidSfible foodTor tKouglt to 
the skilled film producer for making nu- 
merous films that reflect the thinking of 
the common man on civic affairs. Some 
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TABLE 1 

Motiyating Factors for Some CommoEly Fomsd Civic Behavioiir and Ms Rationale 


Positive Behaviour Rationale 


I/well do it because (a) Others do it. 

(h) No one will sec it. 

(c) No one will bother 
to report /check it. 

(d) The penalty is a 
mere trifle. 

(e) The law is full of 
loop holes. 

(/) The law enforce- 
ment agent can be 
bought 

(g) I was overtaxed or 
taxed wrongly. 
Let me now teach 
them a lesson. 


Negative Behaviour 

I /well not do it {a) Others donl bother 
because to do it. 

{b) Too complicated to 
do it. 

(c) Somebody else will 
do it, 

{d) Sdmebody else/civic 
administration is 
supposed to do it 
since we pay for it. 

(e) We don’t pay for it/ 
it does’t cost us 
anything. 

(/) The civic body taxes 
us heavily. What fun 
to see it at the loser’s 
end for a change. 


Motivating Factor 


Unconscious or conscious imita- 
tion of others’ behaviour. 

Conscious behaviour arising out 
of lethargy and/or belief in the 

carelessness of fellow citizen or 
the law enforcement machinery. 

Inadequate penalty and/or out- 
dated legislation. 

Outdated legislation. 

Lack of faith in the morals of the 
employees of the law enforcement 
agency. 

Poor administration of law or re- 
dressal or grievances. 


Often unconscious or conscious 
behaviour+lack of knowledge 
about the implications. 

Lethargy + ignorance about impli- 
cations. 

» + 


Self- 

righteousness + „ 




Vindictive attitude arising out of 
ignorance al»out civic affairs. 
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of the most obvious areas which should 
be covered in this irianner consist of sani- 
tation, hygiene, nuiitiori, adulteration, 
pollution, traffic control, miMise or was- 
tage of civic amenities etc. As Mr. 
Sayane Ram grows in popularity, the 
themes can be extended to cover such 
aieas which show the huge efibits and the 
cost needed to provide the civic ameni- 
ties (thus making people realize the import 
ance of each service), the value of coope- 
rative endeavour on the pan of the citi- 
zens, crime prevention and even town 
planning. As a matter of fact, such films 
can and should be made cohering all 
walks of life. 

In addition to the above, it is suggest- 
ed that audiO“Vimal media should also be 
utilized to portray some of the more dras- 
tic consequences that can take place if one 
ignores the behaviour that is necessary 
for urban livirg. For instance, short films 
can be made that show how the neglect 
of civic consciousness could lead to sick- 
ness, injuries or even death. A very effec- 
tive impact can be made bv filming per- 
sonal interviews with affected people 
whose intensity of feelings about the 
issues involved is bound to leave its mark 
on the viewers. While sounding harsh, 
a man displaying his amputated or injur- 
ed legs or some other part of the body 
due to the fact that someone left a bana- 
na peal on the road side or because some- 
one broke the street lamp or put some 
refuse or debris on the road or because 
he himself did not -have a light on his 
cycle is bound to last much longer in the 
mind of the viewer than a printed sermon 
or lecture that enjoins the. individual in a 
mechanical manner to do this or avoid 
doing that. In like manner, films can be 
made showing people gradually losing 
their eyesight because of faulty reading 
habits, lack of vitamin A in their food or 
working on machinery without adequate 
protection. One wonders, for instance, if 
people realize that protein deficiency in 
early childhood can lead to poor mental 
development, thus marring the chances of 
the child to lead a normal and healty life. 
It is fully realised that the poor economic 


conditions of a large number of people 
often make it hard for them to even make 
two ends meet. Under such circumstan- 
ces, it appears futile to talk of ‘balanced 
diets’ to such individuals. Nevertheless, 
it is also true that if the parents were 
made aw^are of the fact that the continued 
absense of particular kinds of food was 
detrimental to their child in the long run, 
it is not unreasonable to expect that they 
will try to provide such items of food to 
the extent possible so that the situation 
does not assume serious proportions. 

The strength of the arguments made 
above rests on the fact that the seamy side 
of life often registers more easily in the 
minds of the people than a picture of 
high sounding ideals that are often heard 
through one ear and passed out through 
the other the same instant. How much 
effective health education could be, fox 
instance, if someone could occasionally 
help a classs of school- going children to 
look at a drop of contaminated water 
through a microscope, accompanied by a 
useful discussion for a short duration 
wherein the pupils could learn about the 
sources of contamination and the manner 
in which it could be avoided? There 
would be no better way of teaching stu- 
dents about the gigantic efforts needed to 
maintain civic services than to take them 
in small batches to places such as the 
water works, sewage treatment plant, 
power house, fire-stations, telephone ex- 
changes etc. 

The foregoing examples are but a few 
from amongst the many activities that can 
be undertaken in order to achieve civic 
consciousness. It should dlso be remem^ 
bered in this context that while the best 
results can be obtained only by making 
alhout efforts to cover as much of the 
population as possible through the 
various media of communication, it 
would be necessary to focus greater 
attention on the younger generation. 
Whereas a film or a newspaper feature 
about some aspect of the neglect of civic 
behaviour and the resultant consequences 
may fail to register in the mind of m 
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adult, it is much more likely to be accept- 
ed and understood by him if the children 
in the family insists on following a certain 
code of conduct. In this regard, it is use- 
ful to remember that people need to be 
told, in as simple a manner as possible, 
how omission and/or commission on 
their part can and does lead to more taxes, 
less services and poorer chances for the 
development of their neighbourhood and 
the city. Besides, they also need to be 
informed about the expected action in 
terms of their physical and mental capa- 
cities so that they ‘can’ do it. As men- 
tioned earlier, there are various ways in 
which the publics could be divided for the 
purpose of working out a Public Rela- 
tions programme to create civic conscious- 
ness. Nevertheless, a look at Figure I 
will show some of the more important 
publics that usually need to be dealt with 
by the civic body at one time or another. 
Each one of these groups has an import- 
ant role to play in making civic con- 
sciousness a reality and any civic body 
would do well to involve them in this 
task on a continuing basis. 

The civic administration of any city can 
Justifiably hope to aropse civic conscious- 
ness by following the suggestions made 
earlier. In addition, ho,wever, it is extreme- 
ly important on its part to ensure ( 1 ) early 
settlement of complaints and claims, (2) 
stricter law enforcement, (3) modification 
of existing laws to make them workable, 
and (4) the creation of such avenues where 
the common man could easily leatn about 
the how and why of municipal functioning. 
It is needless to repeat the importance of 
these steps since all the efforts directed to 
involve the people’s cooperation in any 
respect will boomerang if the civic body 
appears to be plagued by inaction on any 
of these fronts. 

We may now discuss the organization 
that should implement the programme of 
creating civic consciousness. In this con- 
text, a comment made by Basudev Sharma 
makes interesting reading. According to 
him, 

“. . .The idea of public relations is 
not adequately understood both by 


the executive wing and the delibera- 
tive wing. The concept of public re- 
lations is appreciated but only to a 
limited context that is in dealing 
with the Press. Assisting the Press in 
collecting information is, no doubt, a 
very important activity but it can not 
be the ‘be all— end air of the Public 
Relations Cell. The Press and Infor- 
mation should be properly equipped to 
disseminate information to the Press 
and public and to refer the complaints 
to the concerned authorities for 
prompt action. It should be an inde- 
pendent entity answerable only to the 
Chief Executive of the Corporation 
and should be authorised to collect 
information etc. on the pattern of the 
Vigilance Department. The PR job is 
extremely crucial and needs a total sup- 
port of the executive and deliberative 
wings of the Corporation. The pre- 
sent hotch-potch arrangement should 
be done away with and a unified set- 
up properly staffed be evolved. It is 
time, the half-hearted support to the 
PR activities, based on some half 
baked concepts and ideas, was trans- 
ferred to a real reorganization of the 
Press and Information Office with 
proper status that it deserves.” 

In view of the comment made above 
and the experience of a number of civic 
bodies in this regard, it appears to be un- 
wise to suggest that an appropriate de- 
partment of public relations should func- 
tion under the civic administration for 
this purpose unless the latter is willing to 
undertake a drastic revaluation of its 
functioning. Besides, if civic conscious- 
ness is to be attained through an effective 
system of public relations, it can only be 
done if the entire civic administration is 
willing to revamp its attitude from one of 
interness and lethargy to that which re- 
flects an eagerness to genuinely help the 
publics. 

A useful alternative would be to have 
a department of community services or 
urban community development under the 
civic administration. The very tenets of 
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Figure 1 


SOME IMPORTANT PUBLICS THAT NEED TO BE PARTICULARLY 
ATTENDED TO BY THE CIVIC ADMINISTRATION 


External 


Professional organizations 
in the city, e g., Chamber 
of Commerce, Merchants’ 
Associations, Rotary or 
Lion Club or similar 
international 
organisations 


Legislature at the 
State and Central 
Level 


Other social service and 
welfare organizations 
in the city/state 


Internal 


Legis] 


lature 


Executive at 
the State 
and — 
Central 
Level 


Chief Executive 


Agents of 
the Mass 
- Media of 
Communica- 
tions 


Staff 


Tax payers 


Pressure groups 


Common man 
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specialization demand that this depart- 
ment, whose functionaries operate directly 
at the level of the people, should be en- 
trusted with the task of creating civic 
consciousness* The whole approach of 
this department, however, backfires when 
the people find their initiative and enthu- 
siasm to be unproductive because other 
departments of the civic body do not 
seem to be anxious to tap this newly 
generated enthusiasm* Under the circums- 
tances, it seems best to think of a sepa- 
rate autonomous organization at the State 
level having sufficient freedom to conduct 
its business unhampered by loo much of 
red tape. The composition of such a body 
should include representatives of the State 
and the local Governments, educationists, 
social workers, voluntary welfare organi- 
zations of repute and the National Service 
Scheme machinery in the state. The 
governing board should have the autho- 
rity to collect information and look into 
all such matters that tend to create se- 
rious civic problems or where long stand- 
ing grievances of the citizens have not 
been looked into. While the recommen- 
dations of the board can only be of an 
advisory nature, the board should have 
the authority to make public its recom- 
mendations if it feels that the local^ body 
is not implementing them without Justifi- 
able grounds. It would be a definite 
asset for such a board to have its own 
film unit and other allied public relations 
staff which could give appropriate shape 
to the public relations material that needs 


to be prepared for each city m consulta- 
tion with its local self-government. 

In conclusion, it may be said that any 
expenditure bn the creation of civic con- 
sciousness is an investment. It should 
also be realized that there is no magic 
wand that can create it overnight. It is a 
long-drawn out process. Like the anti- 
bodies in the human body, the citizens of 
a city can also be helped to present any- 
one from misusing or abusing the city. 
Nevertheless, they need to be educated m 
this task and unless a firm start is made 
in this direction at the earliest possible, 
our urban future does not appear to be 
rosy. 
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RECENT JUDICIAL DECISIONS 


Public Nuisance 

By a ruling given on October 11, 1972, 
Mr. Ramachaiidra Raju of the High 
Court of Andhra Pradesh has held that a 
Municipality under the Andhra Pradesh 
Mimicipality could be prosecuted without 
obtain nig the sanction from the state 
government, for causing public nuisance. 
Here, the Civic Association, Karnool, 
respresented by its Secretary had filed a 
complaint before the magistrate to punish 
the Karnool Municipality under Section 
290 of the Indian Penal Code for causing 
public nuisance by systematically neglect- 
ing its duty to maintain cleanliness in 
Karnool town. The municipality raised 
preliminary objections before the magis- 
trate contending that the sanction of the 
government was not obtained as provided 
under section 375 of the A.P. Municipa- 
lity Act to launch prosecution against the 
Municipality. It also argued that the 
corporate body could not be prosecuted. 

The magistrate said that having taken 
the cognizance of the offence once rightly 
or wrongly, it was not within his com- 
petence to dismiss the complaint. He 
observed that the question of maintaina- 
bility might be considered after the trial. 

The municipality, however, filed a 
criminal revision petition before the High 
Court against the order of the magistrate. 

The High Court pointed out that 
Section 375 of the Act required the sanc- 
tion of the Government before prosecut- 
ing the Chairman and members of the 
Executive Committee, councillors and 
ofiicers of the municipalities from being 
harassed unnecessarily alleging commis- 
sion of offences against them but did not 
refer to prosecutions against municipality 
as such. 

Retirement Age 

A divisiDti bench of the Madras High 
Court has recently held that the Model 


Standing Orders framed under the Indus- 
trial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 
1946 will not apply to the employees in 
the electricity department of the Munici- 
pal Councils. One of the petitioners was 
employed in the electricity department of 
the Coimbatore Municipality. Having 
attained the age of 55, he was asked to 
retire as provided under the rules framed 
under the Municipalities Act, but they 
put forward the contention that the 
Standing Order 21 of the Model Standing 
Orders which prescribed the age of super- 
annuation at 58 applied to them and as 
such they should not be retired at 55. In 
support of this, they contended that the 
electricity department of the municipality 
was an "Industrial establishment” within 
the meaning of the Industrial Employment 
(Standing Orders) Act and as such the 
Act would apply to them. Mr. Justice 
P.S. Kailasan of the High Court accepted 
this contention and held that the electri- 
city department of the municipality was 
an industrial establishment and the Stand- 
ing Order 21 would apply to the em- 
ployees of the department. It was also 
held that the Municipalities Act was a 
general enactment dealing with the admi- 
nistration of municipalities whereas the 
Standing Orders Act was a special enact- 
ment relating exclusively to the service 
conditions of persons employed in indus- 
trial establishments and the latter being a 
later Special Act would prevail over the 
earlier General Act. 

On appeal by the Municipality, the 
division bench consisting of Mr. Justice 
M.M. Ismail and Mr. Justice K.S. Pala- 
miswami reversed this decision on the 
ground that none of the municipalities 
generated electricity and so long as there 
was no work relating to generation, there 
could not be any "‘industrial establish- 
ment” and as such the Standing Orders 
Act would not be applicable to the em- 
ployees. The Court held that the rules 
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framed by the government under the 
Municipalities Act mould apply and not 
the model standing orders. 

Octroi Tax 

The Supreme Court by its order dated 
October 13, 1972, has dismissed an appeal 
by the Municipal Corporation of Jabal- 
pur and upheld the order of the Madhya 
Pradesh High Court directing the Corpo- 
rations not to recover certain octroi tax. 
Mr. Justice Palekar, speaking for the 
court, held that the Corporation was not 
entitled to charge a rate in excess of the 
maximum permitted by the state govern- 
ment on hardware goods. 

House Tax 

On November 16, 1972, wliile dispos- 
ing of a bunch of writ petitions and 
appeals, a full bench of the Delhi High 
Court has held that for purposes of 
assessment of house-tax, the annual value 
of the premises let out to tenants should 
not exceed the standard rent of the pre- 
mises fixed by the Rent Controller and if 
not so fixed, shall not exceed the agreed 
rent. 

The appeals and the writ petitions 
were in respect of properties which are 
situated within the jurisdiction of the 
Municipal Corporation of Delhi and the 
New Delhi Municipal Committee. Both 
the bodies are covered by the provisions 
of the Rent Control Act, 1958. The 
annual value had been assessed on the 
basis of the actual rent being charged in 
respect of those premises. These assess- , 
ments had been challenged on the ground 
that the Corporation or the Committee 
should not have taken the actual rent as 
the basis of assessment but should have 
proceeded to determine the standard rent 
of these premises in accordance with the 
provisions of the Delhi Rent Control Act, 
1958 and should have taken such stan- 
dard rent as , the basis for assessment. 
The question that aro^e for consideration 
was whether in fixing the annual value of 
premises, the Corporation and the Com- 
mittee were bound by the standard rent 
of the premises which might have been 


fixed under the provisions of the afore- 
said Rent Control Act and in other cases, 
to determine the standard rent that might 
be fixed upon an application made for 
the purpose and to fix the annual value 
at or below but not higher than the stan- 
dard rent so ascertained or determined. 

The court ordered the case to be 
placed before a single judge of the court 
to decide them individually in the light of 
the law laid down by the the full bench. 

Sanction of Building Plans 

A division bench of the Delhi High 
Court has admitted on August 25, 1972 a 
writ petition challenging the demand of 
‘no objection' certificate from the Delhi 
Development Authority in terms of the 
lease-deed existing between the petitioners 
and that body by the Delhi Municipal 
Corporation before granting saction of 
their building plans. The petitioners had 
earlier filed a writ petition against the 
Corporation and the DDA challenging 
the rejection of their building plans. The 
Corporation had contended that the DDA 
had suspended building activity in the 
area and without the production of a “no 
objection” certificate from that authority 
the plans could not be sanctioned. It was 
admitted, however, that the zonal plan 
for the area had not yet been framed by 
the DDA. The High Court allowed the 
writ petition and directed the Corpora- 
tion to consider the plans on merits. 
After this decision, the Corporation sanc- 
tioned the plans subject to the production 
of “no objection” certificate from the 
DDA in terms of the lease deed relating 
to the plot in question existing between 
that body and the petitioners. The jfeti- 
tioners contended that it was not open 
to the Corporation to demand the certi- 
ficate after the ruling of the High Court 
and, in any case, it could not demand 
such certificate under the Delhi Munici- 
pal Corporation Act or the building bye- 
laws. 

Land Acquisition 

By a judgment delivered in August, 
1972, the Supreme Court quashed certain 
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land acquisition proceedings and the rele- 
vant notification issued by the U.P. Go- 
vernment between July 1960 and February 
1962 declaring its intention to acquire 
certain areas in Ghaziabad for “planned 
development of the areas”, on the ground 
that the notification conveyed “no ideas 
as to the specific purpose for which the 
lands were to be utilised”, and thereby 
negatived the right given to the owners of 
the lands under section 5-A of the Land 
Acquisition Act to raise objections to the 
acquisition proceedings. The Court was 
allowing a batch of appeals filed by the 
aggrieved owners of lands against a judg- 
ment of the High Court dismissing their 
writ petitions challenging the validity of 
impugned notifications and acquisition 
proceedings. 

The main submission of the appellants 
was that the impugned notification did 
not give a full indication of the purpose 
of the acquisition, the purpose shown 
was extremely vague and there was no 
definite scheme before the slate govern- 
ment to show how the land would be 
developed. Therefore they contended 
that they did not get any effective or 
reasonable opportunity to raise objections 
under section 5-A of the Act. 

The Court accepted this contention 
and held that since the notification did 
not indicate the purpose of acquisition 
with sufficient clarity, the rights of owners 
to raise objections were defeated and as 
such the notifications were bad in law. 


Resignation of Comcilhrs 

*t, Petition seeking a declaration 

by two councillors of 
of Delhi stood 
of admittied by a division bench 

ot the High Court on November 29, 1972 
The petitioners had slated in the petition 

c Standing 

ommittee of the Corporation held on 
November 16, 1972, the respondents had 
*'^®'S”ations from the seats 
’tI'" ? councillors of the Corpo- 
ration. They had handed over the letters 
of resignation to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, who was deputising on behalf of 
the Comrnissioner who had delivered the 
same to the Commissioner on the same 
day Under Section 33(1) of the Delhi 
Municipal Corporation Act, if a coun- 

Sni Inn®"® ™der his 

rln f ‘0 ‘lie Mayor and delive- 

red to the Commissioner, his seat shall 
thereupon become vacant. According to 
the petitioners, the Commissioner had 
erroneously taken the view that as the 
letters of resignation were not personally 
delivered to him by the respondents, no 
given to them and the 
‘•'c™ couid not be declared 
vacant. The petitioners argued that no 
particular mode of delivery had been 
specified in the Act and the letters of 
resignation became effective from the date 
they were received by the Commissioner. 
The Court admitted the petition on file 
and issued notice to the respondents. 



NEWS FROM THE NATIONAL CENTRE 


The National Centre for Training and 
Research in Municipal Administration 
organised a new Course on Laws in 
Municipal Administration during Feb- 
ruary 12-24, 1973 The purpose of Ae 
course was to familiarise senior municipal 
oificers with the legal aspects of municipal 
administration and to expose them to the 
principles underlying municipal laws and 
other enactments which have a bearing 
on municipal administration. Twelve 
participants from different parts of 
the country attended the course. Origi- 
nally, the National Centre had planned 
to hold a Seminar on “Environmental 
Pollution and Urban Local Authorities” 
during March 14-15, 1973, For the con- 


venience of the participants from the 
municipal authorities the Seminar dates 
have now been changed to April 27-28, 
1973. This Seminar is expected to deal 
with the problems of pollution at the city 
level. Its main purpose will be to iden- 
tify the role of the municipal authorities 
in our urban areas in relation to control 
and prevention of envirv^nmci tal pollu- 
tion 

The National Centre's training pro- 
grammes for ! 973-74 have now been fina- 
lised. It is proposed to offer 8 courses 
during the coming financial year. The 
types of courses to be organised are indi- 
cated below : 


SI. No. 

Courses 

Dates 

(i) 

Course on Valuation and Assessment 
of Properly 

April 16-21, 1973 

(ii) 

Course on Municipal Personnel 
Administration 

May 7-19, 1973 

(iii) 

Course on Municipal Management 

July 9-21, 1973 

(iv) 

Course on Laws in Municipal 
Administration 

Aug. 6-18, 1973 

(V) 

Course on Work Study in Municipal 
Administration 

Sept. 10-29, 1973 

(Vi) 

Course on District Development 
Administration 

Oct. 8-20. 1973 

fvii) 

General Course in Municipal 
Administration 

Nov. 26-Dec. 22, 1973 
(For foreign participants to 
start on November 12, 1973) 

(viii) 

Course on Municipal Budgeting 

Jan. 7-19, 1974 


Out ^ of the eight courses listed Development Administration respectively, 
above six are continuing programmes The National Centre is constantly eva- 
and two have been newly designed. The luating its training programmes in order 
two new courses are on Valuation and to adjust its activities to the felt needs of 
Assessment of Property and on District the municipal authorities. Comments on 
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the types of courses and tlieir durations 
will be welcome. 

In addition to the training courses, 
the Centre will be organising two semi- 
nars on : (a) Urban Planning and Deve- 
lopment Authorities, and (b) Slums Im- 
provement. The dates of these seminars 
will be announced shortly. It is also pro- 


posed to hold seminars in specific regions 
in order to facilitate on-the^spot discus- 
sion of th^ problems of those areas. 
Tentatively the subject for the peripatetic 
seminar has been chosen as ‘"Adminis- 
trative Problems of Small and Medium 
Towns”. It may be possible to hold a 
conference on the Municipal training 
lequirements some time during 1973-74. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SLUM : A STUDY IN URBAN PROBLEM; BY K. N. VENKATARAYAPPA, 

Sterling Publishers (P) Ltd, New Delhi, 1971, pp. 105, Rs. 15.00. 


To a social researcher and social wor- 
ker, the contents of this book are baffling, 
frustrating and tedious. This is a study 
on slums sponsored by the University 
Grants Commission, which is, as the 
author describes it, ‘‘one of the major 
problems in urban society’’. As the 
things stand, very little is known about 
our urban condition and slums. In 
this study, one searches hard for a 
method— a systematic cogent method that 
will illuminate the aspects of this deprived 
area of Mysore city. 

The author has taken as samples two 
slums in Mysore City with a population 
of 1,275 and has presented figures for 
certain aspects such as health, housing, 
economic conditions, social conditions 
and the like. Nowhere is there any 
attempt to raise or answer any questions 
or to link data or explore any sociologi- 
cal theories. There is not even a rigorous 
attempt to compare the two slums Buda- 
budakanakere and Ashokapura— to des- 
cribe differences or similarities. How- 
ever, from a sample of 210 hutments in 
the former and 215 hutments in the 
latter— many generalisations have been 
made indeed 1 One would like to ask, for 
example, what is the average family size 
in these two slums and how is it related 
to income and other aspects of behavi- 
our ? There are no answers to this. On 
the other hand, the author has dabbled 
in areas which have no place in a study 
of this sort. For example, he writes 
“the slum dwellers spend much over 
medicine and medical treatment. 
They are often in ill-health. If food 
is taken in excess the organs con- 
cerned in the metabolic processes have 
too much work thrown upon them, and 
if they are able to perform the task, the 
blood becomes surcharged with exidisable 


matter. The task of excreting the excess 
is undertaken by the kidneys and the 
amount of work thrown upon them is out 
of proportion to the physiological necessi- 
ties, thus resulting in bodily disorders. 

One serious issue I take with the 
author is his value orientation which has 
influenced this study. If values can be 
viewed as social preferences f,e. it is a 
preferential mode of orientation of speci- 
fying categories of human experience then 
a group of people living under harsh and 
de-humanising conditions also develop a 
culture. The author is too harsh in his 
judgment such as these : “Laziness is a 
factor responsible for their misery.” Else- 
where he says, “Disorderly family con- 
duct, sex offences are quite common.” 
And there are numerous other statements 
like this. 

I wonder how this book might have 
been reviewed by the people who almost 
certainly will never read it : the poor 
people who live in slums. Do they ever 
recognise the word ‘slum’ ? This word 
itself is an imported one. In advanced 
countries where public services are provi- 
ded to all as a general rule, areas that 
have deteriorated are known as ‘slums’. 
In India, this is not the case. These are 
settlements and I have known it being 
called Bustee in Calcutta, Katra and 
Jhuggi in Delhi, Chawl in Bombay, Altata 
in Kanpur, Gandi Bustee in Lucknow and 
Cheries in Madias. Such a spelling out 
is important because Indian deprived 
areas show marked structural variations. 
It is the reality of the situations for those 
who live and work and grow up under 
these conditions that we are concerned 
with. The reality is that the poor are 
neglected. Only by listening to and believ- 
ing the poor — ^in his own terms and on 
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his conditions— can there be a greater 
understanding. 

It would be nice to say that Dn 


Venkatarayappa has made a good begin- 
ning. But it is rather late for beginnings, 

—Indira Mahadevan'*' 


ESTIMATE OF COSEBENEFIT RELATIONS IN BEGGAR HOMES; 
COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT, INDIA INTERNATIONAL 
CENTRE, New Delhi, 1968, pp. 57, Rs. 7.00. 


Cost-benefit analysis is a methodologi- 
cal approach towards economic analysis 
of public expenditure decisions. It 
attempts to devise a formal system of 
rules whereby the economic-cum-social 
worth of a policy or programme can be 
jiidged.lt consists of identifying, quantify- 
ing and evaluating, so far as may be prac- 
ticable, all the costs and benefits, direct 
and indirect, financial or social, of a pro- 
gramme or activity. The publication 
under review is a report of the research 
project on ^‘Estimate of Cost-Benefit 
Relations in Beggar Homes”, directed by 
Shri S. V. Desai for the Council for 
Social Development, India International 
Centre, New Delhi, and financed by the 
Research Programme Committee of the 
Planning Commission. It is certainly a 
welcome attempt. It opens up a new field 
of socio-economic investigation. In this 
study an attempt has been made to go 
beyond the facts of the situation regarding 
beggars and to examine a little more 
clearly the economics of begging, and its 
relationship with the official programmes 
for checking and relieving beggary in large 
cities. It assesses the social costs and 
benefits of two beggar homes established 
at Delhi by the Directorate of Social 
Welfare of the Delhi Administration, and 
covers only a small part of the total beg- 
gar population of the city. Due to some 
technical problems and lack of informa- 
tion, the study does not take into account 
the capital outlays incurred in Beggar 
Homes and is limited to current expendi- 
ture and benefits both negative and posi- 
tive, resulting from such expenditure. 


The analysis made in the study con- 
siders the costs and benefits of beggar 
homes mainly in terms of two objectives : 
(/) increase in aggregate consumption of 
society and {ii) a more desirable distribu- 
tion of aggregate consumption. The study 
draws data from the records maintained 
by two beggar homes studied and also 
by direct interview of their inmates. The 
basic data regarding number of inmates, 
the expenditure pattern, the sale of goods 
produced and the employment of inmates 
are collected through secondary sources 
available from the official records. With 
the help of mathematical framework de- 
veloped for the analysis and estimation of 
values of different parameters and vari- 
ables involved therein, the study tries to 
find out whether the current costs of beg- 
gar homes are socially justified by the bene- 
fits arising out of the avoidance of public 
nuisance and greater security ojQfered to 
the beggars. 

The results of the study are no 
doubt of a tentative nature, there are, 
nevertheless, of considerable interest. The 
study reveals that the net benefit from the 
beggar homes together varies between 
Rs. 77.47 to Rs. 18.10 per beggar in 
1963-64 and between Rs. 93.83 to 
Rs. 8.61 per beggar in 1964-65; thus, 
the current expenditure incurred on each 
beggar during institutionalisation is more 
than balanced by the total liability on 
society if the beggars’ were free to beg. 

The study is a commendable attempt 
to evaluate the costs and benefits of social 
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welfare programmes, 'wh'ch is largely 
an academically neglected field. As the 
Government is spending a significant 
portion of public funds on such pro- 
grammes, such studies would be oi 
help in designing the public expenditure 
policy in the area of social welfare ana 
evaluating the efficacy of different alter- 
native means by assessing costs and bene- 


fits of each. Such studies need encou- 
ragement from all quarters. Recently, a 
number of Chambal Valley dacoits sur- 
rendered before the Savodaya leaders and 
the Government is planning to rehabili- 
tate them. A cost-benefit study of such 
plans will be very timely and of great use. 

— B. N. Gupta* 


•Reader, IIPA, New Delhi 
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